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Abstract 


The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa is the primary Armenian-language 
historical source for the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Matthew was a 
monk who lived in the ethnically mixed city of Edessa; within his Chronicle, 
he describes the apogee of independent Armenia, its fall to piecemeal Byzan- 
tine annexation, the subsequent loss of Byzantium’s eastern territory to the 
newcomer Saljuq Turks, and the sectarian tension that accompanied the First 
Crusade. This thesis sets out the methodology adopted for the construction 
of a critical edition of the text, addresses the approach that Matthew took to 
the composition of the Chronicle, and gives the edited text of the prophecies 
attributed to Yovhannés Kozein and the author’s prologues to Books Two and 
Three of the Chronicle. 

Chapters 2 and 3 comprise a review of the scholarship to date on the 
Chronicle, and a discussion of the approach taken to a critical edition of the 
text. The Chronicle survives in a large number of relatively recently copied 
manuscripts; it was therefore necessary to devise an approach to text collation 
and editing that takes full advantage of recent advances in computational 
methods of philology. I have developed a set of software tools to assist in 
the task of editing the Chronicle; these tools are useful for the creation of text 
editions in any language that can be represented through the TEI XML standard. 

Chapters 4-8 give an examination of the overall framework of Matthew’s 
Chronicle, and of his interpretation of recent history within that framework. 
Following a long tradition of the use of prophecy to explain Armenian history, 
Matthew uses two prophecies attributed to the eleventh-century clerical scholar 
Yovhannés Kozern, themselves extended in the twelfth century under the 
influence of the Apocalypse attributed to Methodius, to frame his argument 
that both the Byzantine emperors and the Armenian kings had abandoned their 
responsibility toward the Armenian people. His attitude toward recent history, 
and particularly toward the Latins of Outremer, may be used to demonstrate 
that he wrote the Chronicle no later than 1137. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Matt‘éos Urhayec‘i) was completed 
during the decade between 1130 and 1140. Edessa was at that time a majority- 
Christian city, populated primarily by Syrians and Armenians. Until the 
Crusades swept into the area thirty years previously, it had been ruled by 
an Armenian, T‘oros, who was compelled to perform a delicate balancing 
act between Edessa’s powerful neighbours, the Byzantines to the north and 
the Turkish emirs to the south. As the Crusading knights marched toward 
Jerusalem in 1097, one of their number, Baldwin of Boulogne, had taken 
advantage of Edessene antipathy toward T‘oros to become the ruler of Edessa 
in his own right, and had consolidated his position to establish the first of 
the Crusader states in the East. Initially, the Armenians welcomed the Franks 
as ‘liberators’ from their Greek or Turkish suzerains, but they quickly grew 
disillusioned as they observed the Latin nobles acting for Latin interests, rather 
than the interests of the city’s natives. The emperor in Constantinople, who 


considered the nearby principality of Antioch to be an imperial possession that 


had been effectively stolen by its Crusader prince, contested Latin rule in the 
region; the Turks never ceased their attempts to take Edessa and its surrounding 
territory. It is against this turbulent background that Matthew came to write his 


history. 


A new interpretation, and a new edition 


The Chronicle is thus the primary eyewitness account, from an eastern Christian 
perspective, of the First Crusade. It is also the main source for Armenian history 
after the end of the eleventh-century History of Aristakés of Lastivert, and the 
information therein serves as corroboration for Aristakés’ history and, to a 
lesser extent, the tenth-century Universal History of Step‘anos Asotik. Together 
with these two other Armenian sources, the Chronicle performs a similar role 
for Byzantine historians of the tenth and eleventh centuries as it does for 
Crusader historians of the early twelfth—an account of events written from the 
perspective of a Christian outsider. 

Despite its clear importance, it has been impossible to date for modern 
historians to make full and reliable use of the Chronicle. No in-depth schol- 
arship of the text has been undertaken, primarily because no critical edition 
exists. The lack of such an edition is unfortunate, but not altogether surprising. 
The text is long—approximately 80,000 words. There are at least 35 surviving 
manuscripts dispersed across at least nine cities in Europe and the Middle East; 
this impedes the straightforward comparison of texts. Finally, the complexity of 
the manuscript tradition has made text criticism a difficult task in this case; no 


known manuscript is more than 420 years old, almost none of the manuscripts 


include explicit identification of their exemplars, and many of the manuscripts 
give no clues whatsoever concerning their provenance. The challenges of this 
text therefore require all the assistance that recent progress in technological 
approaches in textual criticism can afford. 

A full critical edition of the Chronicle is beyond the scope of this thesis. The 
aim has instead been to begin the work—to assess the manuscript tradition, to 
examine as many of the manuscripts as possible, to set up the methodological 
framework within which the text can be efficiently edited, and to test this 
framework by editing four specific excerpts. These excerpts were chosen 
for their importance in understanding the Chronicle as a whole, and include 
the two prophecies attributed to Yovhannés Kozern! and the two prologues 
that Matthew placed between the three books. Once these excerpts have 
been edited, they can be used as a firm footing upon which to construct an 
understanding of the structure of the Chronicle. The prophecies give the outline 
of recent history that Matthew attempted to write; the prologues contain the 
statements of authorial intent that inform the reader, in Matthew’s own words, 
why he wrote the work he did. This study of the structure of the text, resting 
on the beginnings of a critical edition, will itself become the prolegomena to an 
eventual full edition of the Chronicle. 

Chapter 2 presents a history of the scholarship that has so far been done on 
the text and an overview of the thirty-five extant manuscripts of the Chronicle. 
Chapter 3 sets out the methodology I have adopted to cope with the large 


volume of witnesses to the text. There exists a large corpus of work in the 





‘These are the entries for the years 478 (1029/30) and 485 (1036/7) respectively, pp. 52-5 and 
66-74 of the 1898 VatarSapat edition of the text. 
These correspond to pp. 112-14 and 277-82 of the 1898 text. 


realm of digital textual scholarship, but the available tools have not been well- 
integrated, and some tools that were once state-of-the-art have been allowed 
to fall into obsolescence. I have therefore found it necessary to devise my own 
methods for transcription of the available manuscripts, and to create my own 
suite of text editing tools, Encritic, to assist with the collation and the review 
of variant readings found among the different texts. The data thus gathered on 
collation and criticism can in turn be used to derive a probable stemma from 
the available set of manuscripts, which will in turn ease the task of editing the 
remainder of the text of the Chronicle. The end result of this methodology—the 
edited text of the chosen excerpts—are presented in Appendix A. 

With a reliable text for the prophecies and the prologues in hand, we may 
turn to the long-neglected question of literary interpretation of the Chronicle as 
awhole. This study of the structure and aim of the Chronicle comprises chapters 
4-8. The Chronicle was written as an illustration of the fulfilment of the second 
prophecy attributed to Yovhannés Kozern, which is itself an adaptation of the 
Apocalypse attributed to Methodius, a Syriac text of the late seventh century 
that came to have a wide circulation in a variety of languages, including Greek, 
Latin, and Armenian. Within the Chronicle, as is shown in chapter 5, Matthew 
sets out the fortunes of the Armenians as they declined from the apogee of the 
independent kingdoms of the tenth and early eleventh centuries, and shows 
how those fortunes were beginning to recover by the decade of the 1130s in 
which he wrote. 

Although Matthew conceived of the prophecy as a guide specifically to the 
fortunes of the Armenian people, he did not portray them in isolation. Chapters 


6 and 7 concern the portrayal of the outside powers that had the greatest 
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influence over the Armenians during this period—the Byzantine Empire, the 
Muslim emirates under the Abbasid and Fatimid caliphates, and the Latin 
princes of the First Crusade. The treatment of each of these groups reflects 
Matthew’s perspective as an Armenian Edessene, and that perspective has 
serious implications for the chronological and factual accuracy of Matthew’s 
information, and consequently for the manner in which historians of each of 
these powers must approach the Chronicle. 

The institution through which Matthew and his Chronicle must ultimately 
be understood is that of the Armenian church to which he belonged. Matthew 
was amember ofa large and active clerical community whose network stretched 
from Egypt to Georgia; his opinions, sources, and influence must all be un- 
derstood from within this institution, and cannot be reduced to the simplistic 
assertion that he was ‘violently anti-Chalcedonian’. Chapter 8 describes the 
peculiarities of Matthew’s perspective on events pertaining to the Armenian 
church, and uses the features of this perspective to conclude that the Chronicle 
was, in all probability, written before the campaign of the Byzantine emperor 


John Komnenos in Antioch and Cilicia in 1137. 


Chapter 2 


The history of the Chronicle 


Matthew wrote his historical work in the form of a chronicle. For those scholars 
approaching Matthew’s work from the perspective of Byzantine historiography, 
divided as it traditionally is between ‘classicising, literary’ history written by 
highly educated and ‘world chronicles’ written by less well-educated clerics 
who sought to put events into a Biblical framework,' the annalistic format of 
the Chronicle may give rise to the belief that similar assumptions should be 
made about its author and its purpose. This surface analysis is reinforced 
to some extent by Matthew’s own words. He denies any claim to scholarly 
erudition, and writes in the non-scholarly language with which he is familiar.” 


The influence of Greek literature and culture upon Armenian literature was 





1]. Ljubarskij, ‘New Trends in the Study of Byzantine Historiography’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
47 (1993): 131-38 at 133. 

The difference between medieval and classicising Armenian is not as pronounced as it is 
in other languages such as Greek, but Matthew’s prose has a decidedly non-classical character 
nonetheless. 


profound, as is evident from the increasingly pro-Western trend in the received 
literary tradition’ as well as Armenian figures such as Grigor Magistros.* 

It would be misleading and dangerous, however, to place the Chronicle into 
this paradigm of Byzantine historiography, although it has often been done. A 
good example is Dowsett’s dismissal of chronicles from his survey of Arme- 
nian historiography.? Thomson draws the same distinction between ‘literary’ 
histories and chronicles;° although he acknowledges that the difference is not 
clear-cut, the categorisation serves to re-inforce the impression of a Byzantine- 
style divide. The arrangement of historical narrative in a chronological format 
has other precedents within the Armenian tradition; the early eleventh-century 
history of Step‘anos Asotik (Stephen of Tar6n) is an example of such a history, 
written by an undeniably educated clerical scholar.’ Furthermore, the concept 
of a ‘classicizing’ history has very little basis in the Armenian tradition; the con- 
cept of a chronicle as a ‘second-class’ history cannot therefore hold. Matthew’s 
strictly annalistic format is the first surviving example of the style in Armenian 


historiography, but his model appears to have been the lost chronicle of Yakob 





3N. Garsoian, ‘Reality and Myth in Armenian History’, in The East and the Meaning of History: 
International Conference (23-27 November 1992) (Rome: Bardi, 1994), 117-45 at 136-43. 

4A. K. Sanjian, ‘Grigor Magistros: an Armenian Hellenist’, in To Ellénikon: Studies in Honor of 
Speros Vryonis, Jr, ed. J. S. Allen, J. S. Langdon, and S. Vryonis (New Rochelle, NY: Aristide D. 
Caratzas, 1993), 131-58. 

°C. J. F. Dowsett, ‘Armenian Historiography’, chap. 22, in Historians of the Middle East, ed. 
B. Lewis and P. J. M. Holt (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), 259-68 at 261. 

°R. W. Thomson, ‘The Concept of ‘History’ in Medieval Armenian Historians’, in Eastern 
Approaches to Byzantium: Papers from the Thirty-third Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 
University of Warwick, Coventry, March 1999, ed. A. Eastmond (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001), 
89-99 at 93-4. 

’For a summary of what has been known or surmised about the life of Asotik, see the 
introduction to the French translation: Asotik, Step‘anos (of Tar6n), Histoire universelle, trans. 
F. Macler (Paris: Editions de Byzantion, 1917), ciii-cviii. 


Sanahnec‘i,2 who was himself a well-educated clerical scholar of the eleventh 
century. More than a simple under-estimation of the author’s level of education, 
however, the key danger of this dichotomy may be seen in the extent to which 
Matthew’s Chronicle has been disregarded as a work of literature. As we will 
see, a literary interpretation is the key to understanding the Chronicle, and to 
judging its reliability throughout. 

Matthew’s purpose in writing, he tells his reader, is to leave ‘this record 
for those who love chronicles, so that when they enter into an examination 
of past times, they will easily be able to find the times and the epochs, and 
they might learn of the fulfillment of wrath over the eras, and having pondered 
that, they might remember the severe holy wrath which we received in return 
for our sins from the righteous judge God” The text has been divided by 
editors into three books on the basis of Matthew’s autobiographical interludes, 
covering progressively more events over progressively shorter time periods. 
The first book, which covers the years between 401 and 500 of the Armenian 
era (952-1052), begins without preamble. The second book covers the years 502 
to 550 of the Armenian era (1053-1102). It begins with a short explanation of 
Matthew’s motivations, and the methods he has so far employed in composing 
the Chronicle. The third book covers the years 550 to 577 of the Armenian era 
(1101-29). It is prefaced with a longer explanation which gives the majority of 
the information we have about Matthew himself, and the history he wished to 


write. 





8For a discussion of the chronicle of Sanahnec‘i, including his links to Matthew, see L. 
Xa¢‘ikyan, ‘Yakob Sanahnec‘i Zamanakagir XI dari’, Banber Erevani Hamalsarani 13/1 (1971): 
22-47. 

*See translation below, p. 300. 


The only biographical information that exists about Matthew is given in 
these short introductory passages. He was a monk, the superior of a monastery 
in Edessa, and was not a vardapet. He set out to chronicle one hundred and 
eighty years, but put the work aside for a time before beginning to write the 
history of the final thirty years. In the preface to his second book, he explained 
that he had been working on the project for eight years; in the preface to his 
third book, that number has jumped to fifteen.!” He did not complete the work 
that he intended; his last chronicle entry is for the Armenian year 577 (1128/9), 
three years short of his goal. 

The preface to Book Two states that Matthew had, after working for eight 
years, written about 100 years of history and had 80 more to write. This suggests 


that he was writing during or after the Armenian year 580 (1131/2): 


Now indeed up to this point, through fatiguing and laborious exam- 
ination, we have found out and written this historical work about 
[the events of] 100 years [...] So indeed I had this intention, and for 
eight years I was engaged in unceasing research, and I was eager to 
put all this in writing as witness and as a document, so that all these 
eras might not perish in evil bitterness and be forgotten. [...] We 
have that and even more to say to you of 80 years about the labour 
of Matt‘éos Urhayec‘i, the elder of a monastery. 


In the preface to Book Three he implies that seven years have passed since 


his work on Books One and Two: 


Indeed no one is able to do this thing that we did, for what we wrote 
is written, because for 15 years we have been engaged in this work 
of research. Having read written works, we found the dates of the 





10For one proposed solution to the question of the dates during which Matthew wrote, see 
N. Potarean, Hay Grotner (5-15 tar) (Jerusalem: Tparan Srboc‘ Yakobeanc‘, 1971), 218. Potarean’s 
arithmetic led him to conclude, based on the dates and timespans given in these prologues, that 
Matthew composed Book One between 1102-10, Book Two between 1110-25, and Book Three 
during the 1130s, possibly 1136. 


eras in colophons of books, and having entered into research with 
old men we have engaged ceaselessly in research, and when we had 
collected these things we wrote them in this book. 


Since he did not finish writing about the 30-year period to the Armenian year 
580, it is likely that he died not long after writing the preface to Book Three. 
According to his own testimony, this could not have been earlier than 1137; 
as will be seen below in chapter 8, his attitudes toward ecclesiastical matters 
and the lack of any reference to the consequences of the campaign of John II 
Komnenos in Cilicia or the rise of Zengi suggests that 1137 or 1138 must also 
serve as the terminus ante quem for Matthew’s authorship. 

The Chronicle was continued by a priest named Grigor, who lived in the 
nearby town of Kesun. Grigor did not continue the narrative precisely where 
Matthew left off; his relatively short text begins eight years after Matthew’s 
text ends, in the year 585 (1136). Grigor’s continuation shifts the primary 
focus of events from Edessa to Kesun. Much of the text is taken up with a 
funerary oration by Barset, the katholikos of Ani, composed for the Crusader 
lord of Kesun in 1146. Grigor’s style of arrangement is not as methodical as 
Matthew’s—although he retains the world-chronicle style and notes the year 
at the beginning of most of his passages, those passages are not necessarily 
in chronological order. The continuation extends the original chronicle up to 
the year 611 (1162/3). There is no explicit indication in Grigor’s text of his 
relationship to Matthew, the circumstances of his acquisition of the text, his 


purpose in writing the continuation, or the dates during which he writes. 
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Prior scholarship on the Chronicle 


Modern scholarship on the Chronicle almost invariably treats Matthew’s text 
and Grigor’s as a single unit. The first printed publication of the combined text 
was not in its own language. In 1850, Edouard Dulaurier published a partial 
French translation of the portion of the Chronicle that describes the arrival 
and the activities of the Crusaders in the East. In his introduction to this text, 


Dulaurier explains that he is not the first to translate Matthew’s work: 


Part of this piece, which goes up to the year 560 of the Armenian era 
(1111 A.D.) has already been translated by M. Cirbied, professor of 
Armenian at the special School of living Oriental languages. But this 
version was based on a manuscript at the Bibliotheque Nationale of 
Paris, transcribed in a quite recent era, by ascribe in a difficult and ig- 
norant hand, which has disfigured the text with errors so numerous 
and omissions so frequent that his copy is often unintelligible. Ihave 
no need to say that the work of M. Cirbied reflects the imperfection of 
the sole manuscript that he had in his hands. Moreover, this scholar 
was wrong to eliminate from his translation the mention of many 
religious facts that are essential to the history of the Crusades, and 
some celestial or natural phenomena, explained by Matthew with 
the spirit of naive and superstitious faith that illustrate so well the 
century in which he lived." 


For his own translation, Dulaurier used a manuscript provided for him by 
the Mekhitarist Fathers of San Lazzaro in Venice.” This copy, covering the years 
545 to 611 in the Armenian era (1096-1162), was based on four exemplars held 
in the Venice library, and the copyist noted the variants he encountered in the 


source manuscripts. 





"Récit de la premiere croisade: extr. de la Chronique de Matthieu d’Edesse, trans. E. Dulaurier (Paris, 
1850), viii. 
This was Venice manuscript 2279/ 986, still held by the Mekhitarist Library there. 
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In 1858, Dulaurier published a translation of the entire Chronicle. He based 
his translation upon the two manuscripts held by the Bibliotheque Nationale— 
the text used by Cirbied and another one, whose text runs only to the Armenian 
year 530, but which Dulaurier considered to be a better quality manuscript— 
along with the partial copy he had obtained from Venice. This was the only 
published version of the Chronicle, in any language, for 11 years; it was the 
only Western-language translation available until 1991. 

The publication of the text in its original language soon followed. In 1869, an 
Armenian edition of the full Chronicle was published, based upon two or three 
manuscripts’ held by the library of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, 
and upon Dulaurier’s translation at times. This 1869 edition was itself consulted 
for the preparation of the edition that stands today: the 1898 VatarSapat edition, 
published by Mambré Mélik‘-Adamean and Nersés Tér Mik‘ayélean. The 
editors consulted six manuscripts as well as the Jerusalem text; all six of these 
manuscripts are now held in the Matenadaran, the Mashtots Institute of Ancient 
Manuscripts in Yerevan. 

Since 1898, there have been two further translations of the Chronicle. A 
Turkish translation was published in 1962" and an English translation in 1991. 
Neither of these ventures deeply into scholarship of the text itself. 

There has been no in-depth study of the text beyond the editions and 
translations described above, despite its wide use in historical works on the 


Crusades and on Byzantium, Armenia, and the Near East during the eleventh 





13See below, p. 17. 

'4Urfalt Mateos vekayi-ndmesi, 952-1136 ve Papaz Grigor’un zeyli, 1136-1162, vol. 2, trans. H. D. 
Andreasyan (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1962). 

15. E. Dostourian, Armenia and the Crusades: The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Belmont, MA: 
University Press of America, 1993). 
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and twelfth centuries. As a result, some misapprehensions about the text and 
its author have persisted to the present day. The nineteenth-century editors of 
the Chronicle made a surprising mistake concerning the division of the text into 
‘original’ and ‘continuation’; this mistake is a good example of the scale of error 
that has so far not been rectified by the scholarship. In his first translation of 
1858, Dulaurier assigns the chronicle entry for the year 585 (1136) to the third 
book of Matthew’s Chronicle, rather than to the continuation by Grigor. He 
does not explain his rationale for doing so, and it is a strange decision for a 
number of reasons. There is an eight year gap between Matthew’s last chronicle 
entry and this one. The focus of the entry for 585 shifts to Kesun, which is 
thereafter referred to as ‘our city’. In his prefaces, Matthew never indicated 
an intention to extend his Chronicle beyond the year 580 (1131/2). In the face 
of this evidence, and in the absence of any rationale for his decision, one must 
assume that Dulaurier simply chose to believe that the text was Matthew’s up 
to the point at which Grigor identified himself. All the subsequent editors and 
translators of the Chronicle have accepted this mis-assignment, despite several 
contradicting annotations on manuscripts." The assignment of the 585 entry 
has nonetheless persistently rested with Matthew; this has only recently been 
questioned by A. A. Bozoyan and T. W. Greenwood.”” 

It has been observed that Armenian historians of this period have been well- 


studied for their factual treatment of events, but almost no attempt has been 





16Of those I have so far examined, Matenadaran manuscripts 1767 and 1896, as well as Oxford 
manuscript MS Arm e.32, mark the 585 entry as the work of Grigor. 

’T. Greenwood, ‘Armenian Sources’, in Byzantines and Crusaders in Non-Greek Sources, 
1025-1204, ed. M. Whitby (London: British Academy, 2007), 221-52 at 234; A. Bozoyan, Byuzan- 
diayi arevelyan k ‘atak ‘akanut ‘yuné ev Kilikyan Hayastané ZB dari 30-70-akan t ‘vakannerin (Yerevan: 
Haykakan SSR Gitut‘iunneri Akademiayi Hrataraké‘ut ‘yun, 1988), 27-9. 
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made to approach their works from a conceptual or socio-political perspective. '® 
Such treatment of Matthew and his Chronicle has occurred only rarely, and 
briefly. Robert Thomson has addressed the Chronicle on multiple occasions, 
in a wider look at the approaches of Armenian historians in general,” but it is 
omitted entirely from some other surveys of medieval Armenian literature.”° 


The more comprehensive survey of Srbouhi Hairapetian, published in 1995, 


describes the Chronicle thus: 


After the twelfth century Armenian historiography lost its artis- 
tic character and became a dry chronological record. The artistic 
flair, which infused Armenian historiography with its lyricism, con- 
structed its models, characters, and actions, manifesting itself in 
works of literary value, gradually gave way to chronicles and annals 
devoid of their former literary merit. Such was the Chronicle of the 
historian Matthew of Edessa, covering the events from 952 to 1136.7! 


Although his 1988 survey of Armenian literature is considered ‘more a labor 
of love than of scholarship’,”” James Etmekjian is the only surveyor of Armenian 


literature to regard Matthew at all sympathetically: 





18y, A. Arutjunova-Fidanjan, ‘L’image de l’empire byzantin dans l’historiographie arméni- 
enne médiévale (Xe-Xle s.)’, in L’Arménie et Byzance: histoire et culture (Paris: Centre de recherches 
d/histoire et de civilisation byzantines, 1996), 7-17 at 8. 

Thomson, ‘Concept of History’; R. W. Thomson, ‘Aristakes of Lastivert and Armenian 
Reactions to Invasion’, in Armenian Karin/Erzurum, ed. R. G. Hovannisian (Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers, 2003), 73-88; R. W. Thomson, ‘Christian Perception of History—the Arme- 
nian Perspective’, chap. 2, in Redefining Christian Identity: Cultural Interaction in the Middle East 
since the Rise of Islam, ed. J. J. van Ginkel, H. L. Murre-van den Berg, and T. M. van Lint (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2005), 35-44, among others. 

06.9. Dowsett, ‘Armenian Historiography’; P. Cowe, ‘Medieval Armenian Literary and Cul- 
tural Trends’, in The Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, vol. 1, ed. R. G. Hovannisian 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2004), 293-326. 

21S. P. Hayrapetean, A History of Armenian Literature: From Ancient Times to the Nineteenth 
Century (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1995), 231. 

27 R. Russell, ‘James Etmekjian, ‘History of Armenian Literature’, Book review, Journal of the 
Society for Armenian Studies 5 (1990/1991): 221-3. 
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Urhayec’i’s poetic spirit did not have the assistance of a poetic 
pen. His few picturesque descriptions are little flashes that succeed 
only in making the reader more conscious of that fact. His sim- 
ple, everyday vernacular, as he recounts tragedies and misfortunes 
communicates the author’s feeling, but falling far short of creating 
aesthetic pleasure, underscores his literary mediocrity.”° 
Whatever the relative merits of these surveys, the verdict appears unani- 
mous. Matthew’s prose lacks artistic merit; his description of events do not 
create aesthetic pleasure. This perceived handicap has helped to prevent schol- 
arship of the text. The very description of the Chronicle as a ‘dry chronological 
record’ presupposes that its author had no higher purpose, and has helped to 


create a dangerous impression of Matthew’s ‘impartiality’: 


His work undoubtedly provides us with an important counter- 
weight to both the Latin and Arabic authors, and therefore in some 
ways he can be regarded as an impartial source for Antiochene 
history.’** 

Without an understanding of the Chronicle as a work of literature, it is far 


from clear whether he can. It is this problem that shall be addressed in chapters 


4-8. 


The manuscript tradition of the Chronicle 


From the question of the content of Matthew’s text, let us now turn to its 
transmission. There are forty-two manuscripts of the Chronicle known and 


listed in the manuscript catalogues available in the Bodleian Library of Oxford, 





237 Etmekjian, History of Armenian Literature: Fifth to Thirteenth Centuries (New York: St. Vartan 
Press, 1985), 350. 

47S. Asbridge, The Creation of the Principality of Antioch, 1098-1130 (Woodbridge: The Boydell 
Press, 2000), 12. 
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the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and the British Library in London. Five of 
these, including the oldest known specimen, are only fragmentary. The earliest 
known text of the full Chronicle is manuscript 1176/887” of the Mekhitarist 
library in Venice, which was copied sometime between 1590 and 1600. All of the 
remaining manuscripts were copied in the seventeenth century or later. Nearly 
half of them are held in the Matenadaran, the Mesrop Ma&toc‘ Institute of 
Ancient Manuscripts in Yerevan;*° others may be found in Oxford,?” London,” 
Paris,’ Venice,” Vienna,*! Munich,** Rome,* Lebanon,™ and Jerusalem.* (See 


page 308 for a complete list.) Shown in figure 2.1 is a graph that illustrates the 





25 All manuscripts held by the Mekhitarist Library of Venice are given with their shelf numbers 
and catalogue numbers. 

OQ, Eganyan, A. Zeytunyan, and P. P. Antapyan, C ‘uc ‘ak jeragrac MaStoc‘% anuan Mate- 
nadarani, vol. 1 (Yerevan: Haykakan SSR Gitut ‘iunneri Akademiayi Hrataraké‘ut‘yun, 1965), for 
manuscripts 1-5000; O. Eganyan, A. Zeytunyan, and P. P. Antapyan, C ‘uc ‘ak jeragrac Mastoc % 
anuan Matenadarani, vol. 2 (Yerevan: Haykakan SSR Gitut‘iunneri Akademiayi Hrataraké‘u- 
t‘yun, 1970), for manuscripts 5001 and up. 

27S. Baronian and F. C. Conybeare, Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918). 

?8F. C. Conybeare, A Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts in the British Museum (London: The 
British Museum, 1913). 

2°R. H. Kévorkian and A. Ter-Stépanian, Manuscrits arméniens de la Bibliotheque nationale de 
France (Paris: Bibliotheque nationale de France / Fondation Calouste Gulbenkian, 1998). 

39S. Ceméemean, Mayr C ‘uc ‘ak Hayerén Jeragrac‘ Matenadaranin Mxit ‘areanc‘ i Venetik, vol. 6 
(Venice: S. Lazar, 1996), for manuscripts 872-1205. 

31], Dashian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in der K. K. Hofbibliothek zu Wien, vol. 1 
(Vienna: Mechitaristen-Buchdruckerei, 1891), for manuscripts 1-573; H. Oskian, Katalog der 
armenischen Handschriften in der Mechitharisten-Bibliothek zu Wien, vol. 2 (Vienna: Mechitaristen- 
Buchdruckerei, 1963), for manuscripts 574-1304. 

3G. Kalemkiar, Catalog der armenischen Handschriften in der K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek zu 
Miinchen (Vienna: Mechitaristen-Buchdruckerei, 1892). 

38N. Akinian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften des armenischen Hospitals zu S. Blasius in 
Rom und des Pont. Leoniano Collegio armeno, Roma (Vienna: Mechitaristen-Buchdruckerei, 1961). 

34N.. Akinian and H. Oskian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in der Bibliothek des Klosters 
Bzommar (Vienna: Mechitaristen-Buchdruckerei / Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1964). 

35N. Potarean, Mayr c‘uc ‘ak jeragrac‘ srboc‘ Yakobeanc‘, vol. 4 (Jerusalem: Tparan Srboc‘ 
Yakobeanc‘, 1969), for manuscripts 1001-1365; N. Potarean, Mayr c ‘uc ‘ak hayerén jeragrac ‘ srboc ‘ 
Yakobeanc‘, vol. 11 Jerusalem: Tparan Srboc‘ Yakobeanc‘, 1991), for manuscripts 3601 and up. 
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frequency with which the Chronicle was copied, based on the specimens we 


have. 


Figure 2.1: Distribution of extant manuscripts of the Chronicle 


™ Manuscripts Fragments 


28 
21 


14 





16th 17th 18th 19th 


The two published editions therefore represent only a few versions of the 
surviving text. The Jerusalem edition was based on those few manuscripts 


available there, as the editors describe in their preface: 


Two specimens were consulted in the publication of this edition. The 
first is number 1107, old boloragir on common paper and without 
a date; the second is number 1051, notragir, undatable and with 
the same type of paper...Both of them begin with the history of 
St. Nerses the Parthian by Mesrop the Priest; and the chapter 
division numbering has joined the two together. The funereal 
oration of Barset Vardapet was found in only one of the specimens, 
and contained multiple errors in meaning and in expression, as did 
the entirety of both specimens; consequently in various places we 
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have improved upon obscure and difficult phrases and meanings in 
the French translation, and have included a comment to note this 
where appropriate, and in some places we have enclosed words in 
parentheses which were required for elucidation of understanding.*° 


The descriptions given in this preface are in harmony with those given by 
N. Potarean in the Jerusalem manuscript catalogues, although Potarean has 
dated manuscript 1107 to the seventeenth century.*” A third manuscript reached 
the editors during the publication of the third book of the Chronicle, which is 
described as ‘notragir, on common paper and with careless handwriting. ..from 
Amida.’ They hoped to incorporate its text into their version of the continuation 
by Grigor, and in particular into the funereal oration of Barset Vardapet, but it 
cannot be confirmed that they did so. This description corresponds to Potarean’s 
description of Jerusalem manuscript 3651, although he gives no indication of its 
provenance. 

For the VatarSapat edition of 1898, the editors had many more manuscripts at 
their disposal than those in Jerusalem. Their discovery of the ‘missing’ passages 
in Matenadaran 1896 convinced them to use this text as their base; they believed 
it to have been copied from the original, or from a manuscript very close to the 
original: 

This second edition of Matt‘éos Uthayec‘i’s Zamanakagrut ‘iwn was 
completed at the Mother Seat Matenadaran through a comparison 
of 6 manuscripts and the previous Jerusalem printed text. The main 
text is taken from the most accurate specimen of the manuscripts 


Ne.1693 [present-day 1896], and the differences of the other manu- 
scripts and printed text are marked in the margins. Manuscript 





3°Introduction to Matthew of Edessa (Matt ‘éos Uthayec ‘i), Patmut ‘twn Matt eosi Urhayec ‘woy 
(Jerusalem, 1869), ii. Translation mine. 

37Potarean, Mayr c ‘uc ‘ak jeragrac ‘ srboc < Yakobeanc‘, 161. 

38Potarean, Mayr c ‘uc ‘ak hayerén jeragrac < srboc ‘ Yakobeanc‘, 71. 
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Ne.1693 was copied “by Yakovb the priest in the year 1138 [1689 /90]” 
in notragir script; a measure of care was likely taken to keep the 
original work unaltered.” 


The six manuscripts included in the edition were chosen after an exami- 
nation of at least five others; they were considered to be ‘of secondary value’. 
Due to the editors’ belief in the integrity of Matenadaran 1896, the VatarSapat 
edition was a diplomatic one rather than a critical one. Unfortunately, when 
the VatarSapat text was re-printed alongside the modern Armenian translation 
by Hratch Bartikian in 1973,*° the apparatus was discarded. As a result, most 
copies of the VatarSapat text in print today have been reduced to little more than 
a transcription of a single, albeit stemmatically interesting, manuscript. 

Neither of these editions made use of the manuscripts held outside Armenia 
or Jerusalem. Consequently, the manuscripts held by the Mekhitarist Fathers, 
including the two oldest known to exist, have never been published in any 
form; the Paris manuscripts are known only indirectly, through the translation 


of Dulaurier. 


Manuscript groupings and characteristics 


What then may be determined of the relationships between the extant ma- 
nuscripts? Although it would be tempting, for the purposes of text edition, 
to believe that the majority of the seventeenth-century and later manuscripts 


descend from our lone sixteenth-century copy, this is quickly disproved by an 





3°Matthew of Edessa (Matt‘éos Urhayec‘i), Zamanakagrut iwn, ed. M. Mélik‘-Adamean and 
N. Tér-Mik‘ayélean (VatarSapat, 1898), preface. 

40Matthew of Edessa (Matt‘éos Urhayec ‘i), Zamanakagrut ‘wn, ed. and trans. by H. Bart‘ikyan 
(Yerevan: Erevani Hamalsarani Hrataraké‘ut‘yun, 1991). 
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examination of their general features. The second-oldest extant manuscript, 
number 574 of the Mekhitarist library in Vienna, is markedly different from 
Venice 1176/887. One manuscript, Matenadaran 1896, copied in 1689, appears 
to preserve two relatively long passages of text that have disappeared from 
all others; another, Bzommar 449, copied in 1699, has many short but rad- 
ical departures from all of the other texts. The two oldest manuscripts are 
themselves missing a number of isolated lines of text that are preserved in the 
later manuscripts to which they are most similar. In short, the manuscript 
tradition is exceedingly complex, and largely lost to us. The majority of 
the extant manuscripts were almost invariably copied from texts that either 
do not survive or have not come to light. To compound the confusion, the 
majority of the manuscripts give little to no information about their scribes, their 
provenance, or their exemplars. It is therefore unsurprising that no stemma has 
yet been attempted for the Chronicle; Lachmannian methods of stemmatology 
are prohibitively difficult to apply to this set of texts in the traditional way. 
Broadly, the manuscripts can be divided into two groups; the first contains 
a relatively complete text, and the second contains a substantial truncation. 
Within the first relatively complete group, the Chronicle is usually transmitted 
together with the Life of Nersés by the tenth-century priest Mesrop of Hotoc‘im. 
In many of these texts, the end of the Life of Nersés has been attached to the 
beginning of the Chronicle, as was observed by the Jerusalem editors of their 
manuscripts. In certain manuscripts, such as Matenadaran 1896 and Oxford 
e.32, this final Life of Nersés excerpt is included at the beginning of the Chronicle 
despite the absence of Mesrop’s text itself. The combination of these two texts 


is significant. St. Nersés I was katholikos from 355-73, and was credited 
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with a vision that prophesied the partition of Armenia between Byzantium 
and Persia shortly after his death. Mesrop’s Life contained an elaboration of 
this prophecy; its early transmission history is not known, but later recensions 
of the text embellished the prophecy of Nersés to include the First Crusade.*! 
Matthew refers to this embellished prophecy in his own description of the 
Crusade.” Taken together, the texts illustrated the prophetic vision of Nerses 
and its fulfilment as recorded by Matthew. 

A subset of these texts carry section numbering at characteristic points. This 
numbering was also remarked upon by the editors of the Jerusalem edition; both 
Jerusalem manuscripts therefore belong to this subset, as does Venice 1176/887. 
The section numbers themselves are not consistent throughout the set, although 
they appear at near-identical points throughout the text. 

The most notable feature of the second group of manuscripts is their trunca- 
tion, usually in the entry for the year 546 (1097/8) just after a description of 
a comet that appeared in October 1097. These manuscripts also include the 
Chronicle near the end of a characteristic series of other texts. The sequence 
of texts varies slightly from manuscript to manuscript, but a typical example 
runs thus: History of the Hac‘uni Cross, History of Kirakos Ganjakec‘i, Letter 
of Pontius Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius, On Constantine the King, a treatise 
of the thirteenth century Syrian scholar ISawx, the Chronicle of Matthew, and 
the fifteenth-century history of T‘ovma Mecop‘ec‘i. The common theme of 
these texts is more difficult to determine, although the combination of the 


Chronicle with various texts of historical interest, and particularly with the texts 





“1Thomson, ‘Armenian Perspective’, 42-3. 
“Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 253. 
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of Ganjakec ‘i (covering the years from the 4th century to 1241) and Mecop‘eci‘ 
(covering the years 1388 to 1446) suggests that this group was meant as a 
historical collection. The inclusion of Mecop‘ec‘i’s text also gives a terminus 
post quem of 1446 for this transmission group. 

A few manuscripts may not be easily classified into one of these two 
groups. Matenadaran 3519 (VatarSapat specimen D) contains the sequence 
of texts characteristic of the second group, but the truncation of its text only 
comes in the entry for 554 (1105/6). In addition, it contains a set of section 
numberings that are very like those that appear within the first group. One 
seventeenth-century manuscript, held by the Armenian hospice of Rome, is 
currently unavailable for consultation due to its precarious state of preservation. 
According to its catalogue entry, the manuscript contains the Life of Nersés and 
the Chronicle, which would indicate that it should be assigned to the first group; 
the Chronicle’s text, however, is truncated in a manner that would suggest its 
assignment to the second group. Without an opportunity to examine this text, 


no real conclusions about its place in the manuscript tradition can be drawn. 


List of manuscripts consulted to date 


The current work is based on fifteen manuscripts in which both of these groups 
are represented. Fourteen of these date from the seventeenth century; the other 
is from the eighteenth. These manuscripts are here listed with the sigla under 


which they appear in the edited text. (Certain sigla*® have been reserved for 





‘“Sigla C, G, and E have been reserved for texts U, %, and b of the VatarSapat edition; sigla P 
and Q have been reserved for the two Paris texts. 
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manuscripts that were unavailable for inclusion here, but that will be consulted 


for the eventual edition. 


A: Matenadaran 1896 


This manuscript served as the base text for the editors of the VatarSapat edition. 
It is the most complete manuscript of the Chronicle that exists, in that it is the 
only manuscript to preserve two relatively long passages of text whose absences 
are noted in several of the other manuscripts. It was copied in 1689 in the 
Amrdélu monastery of Bitlis by Yakob Eréc‘, at the behest of Vardan BatiSec‘i, 
who was the librarian of the monastery. Matthew’s text is entitled ‘History 
produced by Matthew the great priest of Edessa. About the Bagratuni kings and 
many others. Beginning in the year 400, finishing in the year 611.’ It begins with 
the single-page excerpt from the end of the Life of Nersés that is characteristic 
of many manuscripts in its group. A long colophon accompanies the text, in 
which Yakob Erec‘ states that Matthew wrote the Chronicle at the command of 
‘the great Armenian prince Vasil’. It is unclear to whom this could refer. The 
most well-known candidates would be Got Vasil of Kesun or his successor, the 
younger Vasil, but according to Matthew’s own account the elder Vasil died 
in 1112® and the younger Vasil was driven into exile around 1116,* far too 
early to have sponsored the Chronicle. Another candidate is Vasil Pahlawuni, 


brother of the katholikoi Grigor III Pahlawuni and Nersés Snorhali and lord 





“4G. K. Moumdjian, ‘The Chronicles of Sebeos, Levond Vardapet, Stepannos Taronetsi Aso- 
ghik, and Matthew of Edessa’, Bazmavep 152 (1994): 378-94 at 390. 

45Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 323-4. 

“6Tbid., 337. 
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of Karkar.*” Although Matthew’s description of both Vasils of Kesun is highly 
complimentary,*® he makes no mention in his own text of Vasil Pahlawuni”’ and 
there is no hint in his own prologues of any sponsorship of the text. Neither 
Vasil of Kesun could have ordered such a history at the time Matthew was most 
likely to have been writing. Although Vasil Pahlawuni was alive when the text 
was composed, Matthew does not display any particular focus on Karkar that 
would render him a likely sponsor. The text of the Chronicle is followed by the 
tenth-century history of Yovhannés Drasxanakertc‘i and a pair of poems of the 


sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century poet Siméon Aparanec‘i. 


B: Matenadaran 1767 


This manuscript was copied in 1623 in Aleppo, by a scribe called Avetik at the 
school of the vardapet Israyel Hamt‘ec‘i. The first several pages, which were 
meant to contain the beginning of the Chronicle, are blank; the scribe also left 
blank pages for the lacunae that are common to all texts apart from A. The 
Chronicle is the only text within the manuscript. It serves as variant PF for the 


VatarSapat edition. 


D: Matenadaran 3519 


This manuscript was copied in 1647 in Marosvasdrhely, now Targu Mures in 
Romania, by Xaé‘ik Kafayec‘i. It belongs to the second group of manuscripts, 


transmitted with the long sequence of texts as described above; this manuscript 





“7See H. Aéatyan, Hayoc‘ Anjnanunneri Bararan (Beirut: Erevani Petakan Hamalsaran, 1972), 
vol. 5 p. 56, no. 9. 

48Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 323-4. 

“This Vasil is, however, praised by Grigor Eréc‘: ibid., 396. 
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has been consulted for the edition of the Book about Nature by I36x (as manuscript 
h)°° as well as the critical edition of the history of T‘ovma Mecop‘ec‘i (as 
manuscript F).°' The text of the Chronicle is truncated, not at the entry for 546 
(1097/8) that is usual for this group, but near the end of the entry for the death 
of Grigor Vkayasér in 1106. The 546 entry which usually marks the end of the 
manuscripts in this group contains a colophon in the main body of text, to the 
end of the page: ‘Oh beloved and devoted brother, pardon the deficiency of 
words, because the exemplar ends here because the writing was not completed.’ 
The text resumes normally on the next page, although there are no further 
chapter numberings. This manuscript served as variant % for the VatarSapat 


edition. 


F: Matenadaran 1731 


This manuscript was copied in 1617 by Zatik, son of Pottn. The short colophon 
gives no information about its location; however, the identification of the scribe, 
the year of the manuscript, and the identical hand to manuscript J below suggest 
that this manuscript too was copied in L’viv. Zatik is known to have been active 
in L’viv in 1615 and 1617; other manuscripts of his survive to the present day.” 
The manuscript belongs to the first group; the text includes the Life of Nersés, the 
Chronicle, and the Questions of Athanasios of Alexandria. The chapter divisions 


assign the end of the Life of Nersés to the text of the Chronicle, although a later 





°TS0x, Girk ‘i veray Bnut ‘ean, ed. S. Vardanyan (Yerevan: Matenadaran, 1979), 75. 
*!Mecop‘ec‘i, T‘ovma, Patmagrut ‘yun, ed. L. Xaé‘ikyan (Yerevan: Matenadaran, 1999), p. Ixv. 
°2Other work of his includes Matenadaran manuscripts 99, 479, 815, 1385, and 3506. 
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hand has pencilled in Matthew’s name in the margin at the point where the 


Chronicle actually begins. 


H: Matenadaran 1768 


This manuscript was copied by a monk named Yovsép. It is undated, and the 
place where it was copied is not given.* It belongs to the second group, and is 
truncated accordingly. The ornamental headings appear to join the first several 
entries of the Chronicle to the previous text, through to the description of the 
civil war between the brothers Yovhannés and ASot, dated to 420. The text of the 
Chronicle is followed by a colophon, similar to that found in manuscript D but 
somewhat longer, informing the reader that the exemplar ended at that point. 
This colophon is identical to those found in manuscript L and in Matenadaran 
manuscript 3071, which was unavailable for this work. The text of T‘ovma 
Mecop‘ec‘i contained therein appears as manuscript I in the edition of that 


history.“ 


I: Matenadaran 1769 


This manuscript was copied 1664 in Tiflis, by a priest called Yakob. It belongs to 
the second group, and is truncated accordingly. The listing of contents refers 
to the Chronicle as ‘lacking a beginning’, although the text begins normally 
with the entry for 401 (952/3); this could reflect the belief of the scribe that the 


Chronicle originally contained a preface that had been lost, or it could refer to 





°8R. Kévorkian and C. Mutafian have placed the manuscript in Armenia: see R. H. Kévorkian, 
ed., Arménie entre Orient et Occident: trois mille ans de civilisation (Paris: Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, 1996), 238 n. 104. 

>4Mecop ‘ec ‘i, Patmagrut ‘yun, p. Ixv. 
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the common inclusion of the end of the Life of Nerses within the other group of 
manuscripts. There is no reference to missing text after the 1096 entry. The text 
of T‘ovma Mecop‘ec‘i contained therein appears as manuscript J in the edition 


of that history. 


J: Matenadaran 5587 


This manuscript was copied in 1617 in L’viv, Ukraine, by Zatik son of Pottn; this 
is the same scribe who produced manuscript F above, although this manuscript 
belongs to the second group rather than the first, and was thus copied from a 
different exemplar. There is no mention of the fact that the text is incomplete. 
The text of T‘ovma Mecop‘ec‘i contained therein appears as manuscript M in 


the edition of that history.%° 


K: Bzommar 449 


This manuscript was copied in 1699 by an unknown scribe. Its location is 
also unknown, although a second colophon at the end of the text notes that 
the manuscript arrived in Livorno in 1787. It belongs to the first group of 
manuscripts, and contains the chapter numberings peculiar to the ‘Jerusalem’ 
subset of this group. The text begins, not with the Life of Nersés, but with 
texts attributed to various vardapets; the Life begins on f. 70r. A list of content 
headings appears in the front of the manuscript; it is not clear from these where 
the scribe believed Matthew’s text to begin, and the ornamental titles within 


the text suggest that he placed the division between the Life of Nersés and the 





Mecop ‘ec ‘i, Patmagrut ‘yun, p. Ixv. 
“Tbid., p. xv. 
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Chronicle somewhat earlier than usual. This is the manuscript whose text 
diverges most significantly from the others; entire sentences are added, deleted, 
or paraphrased in a manner that suggests that the scribe was engaged in a new 
recension of the text. It is clear from the variants that the scribe of K was working 
from a text in the ‘Jerusalem’ subset, possibly manuscript F above, but was 
attempting to create a new recension of the text from the old. This manuscript 


also served as the exemplar for Bzommar 644, a nineteenth-century copy. 


L: British Library, Or.5260 


This manuscript was copied in 1660 at Sanahin, by a bishop named Sargis. It 
belongs to the second group; the colophon at the end of the text is identical 
to that of manuscript H and to that of Matenadaran manuscript 3071, which 
was copied between 1651-60 and which served as variant U. for the VatarSapat 
edition, but which is not included here. It is very likely that L was copied from 
H, although further examination of Matenadaran 3071 is needed in order to 


establish the exact relationship between these three manuscripts. 


O: Bodleian Library, MS Arm e.32 


This manuscript was copied in the early eighteenth century; the text is in 
multiple hands and there is no colophon. The first page of the manuscript 
contains a series of records of bequests made to the Varag monastery near Lake 
Van; the last of these identifies the writer as Avetis, who was consecrated as prior 


by Step‘anos vardapet in 1703. It belongs to the first, largely complete, group of 
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texts. The scribes were aware of the gaps that are present in all texts apart from 


A. 


V: Venice 1176/887 


This manuscript is the oldest extant. It was copied between 1590 and 1600 
by four separate scribes; the scribe responsible for the Chronicle’s text was 
Potos of Merzivon. The manuscript was sponsored by Petros Maxsoutenc‘ in 
Aleppo; the text was therefore probably copied there. It belongs to the first 
group of manuscripts, beginning with the Life of Nersés, and contains the chapter 
divisions peculiar to the ‘Jerusalem’ subset. It is one of only two manuscripts in 
this group (the other is Y, below) to include the history of T‘ovma Mecop‘ec‘i 
after the Chronicle; it also includes a ‘letter from Pilate to Tiberius’ that is part 
of the characteristic sequence in the second group, although the letter is here 
included after the Chronicle. Like many of the copyists within this group, the 


scribe considered the text to begin with the last portion of the Life of Nersés. 


W: Vienna 574 


This manuscript was copied in 1601 by a priest named Grigor, probably in 
Constantinople. It was commissioned by Grigor II, patriarch in Constantinople 
in that year, and a short biography of him appears in a later hand at the end of 
the manuscript. This is the first extant manuscript of the second group, although 
the Chronicle is the last text present; the scribe describes it ‘an arrangement 
[of texts] called “Histories”, from diverse texts collected in one volume like an 


elegant flower-garden granted to me.’ 
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X: Venice 1485/901 


This manuscript was copied in 1669°” in Isfahan by two scribes; the scribe 
responsible for the text of the Chronicle was a priest named Sargis. It belongs 
to the first group; the text begins with the end of the Life of Nersés, although the 
rest of Mesrop’s text is placed after the Chronicle. It is missing a large portion 
of the text, from the middle of the entry for 514 (1065/6) to the middle of the 
entry for 546 (1097/8); it resumes at precisely the point where the texts in the 
second group are truncated. There is no indication that the scribe was aware of 


this substantial lacuna. 


Y: Venice 185/913 


This manuscript was copied during the seventeenth century; there are no scribal 
colophons, and no other clues as to its provenance. It is a member of the 
‘Jerusalem’ subset of the first group; the scribe (or perhaps the scribe responsible 
for the table of contents) believed that the Chronicle began with the end of the 


Life of Nersés. 


Z: Venice 1267/917 


This manuscript was copied during the seventeenth century; like Y above, there 


are no clues as to its provenance. It is a member of the second group, although 





°’The date of this manuscript is given as 1661 in D. Kouymjian, ‘Les reliures de manuscrits 
arméniens 4 inscriptions’, in Recherches de codicologie comparée, ed. P. Hoffmann (Paris: Presses 
de I’école normale supérieure, 1998), 259-74 at 269; the manuscript colophon that appears on p. 
725, however, records the date as had bh C (1118 of the Armenian era, which is 1669/1670). 
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only three of the characteristic sequence of texts are included (‘On Constantine 


the King’, the text of ISawxa, and the Chronicle). 


Other manuscripts 


A complete list of the known manuscripts appears in appendix D on page 
308. Not all of these manuscripts have been available in time for inclusion in 
this thesis. The Jerusalem manuscripts have thus far proved inaccessible, even 
through reproduction; as an interim solution I have included the text of the 
printed 1869 edition in the edition herein. I have been delayed in the acquisition 
of copies of two texts held by the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris; these texts, 
numbers 191 and 200 of the Armenian collection, are the ones (along with Venice 
2279 /986) from which Dulaurier made his translation. The sigla ‘P’ and ‘Q’ are 
reserved for them. The two nineteenth-century copies held by the Mekhitarists 
of Vienna, numbers 243 and 246, give the outward appearance of a close link 
with Paris 200; confirmation of that relationship must wait until the Paris texts 
can be examined in their entirety. 

Although I was able to examine twelve manuscripts held by the Mate- 
nadaran, I was only able to obtain copies of seven of them in time for inclusion 
in this thesis. Three of these were included in the VatarSapat edition of the text; 
these are ms. 3071 (variant U, copied between 1651 and 1661 at Yovhannovank‘, 
between Ani and Lake Sevan, by a scribe named Zak ‘aria), ms. 3520 (variant ¢, 
17th century, of unknown provenance) and ms. 2644 (variant &, copied between 
1850 and 1857 in Gori and Constantinople by Ruben Pattasarean, T‘adéos 


Mihrdatean). As seen above, Matenadaran 3071 is closely related to manuscripts 
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H and L, and is therefore of the second group; further examination is necessary 
to deduce the precise relationship. Ms. 3520 belongs to the first group of texts. 
Ms. 2644 contains only the Chronicle, and does not retain the excerpt from the 
Life of Nersés at the beginning of the text; it is therefore impossible to judge the 
extent to which it shares characteristics with the first group. 

There remain eight manuscripts held by the Matenadaran, as well as the one 
in Rome, that I have been unable so far to examine. The eight Matenadaran 
manuscripts date from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Two of these 
(mss. 1781 and 2855) were examined by the editors of the VatarSapat edition 
and considered to be ‘of secondary value’.°® Some of them can be classified into 
one of the two groups based on external characteristics; others will need to be 


examined before even such a preliminary determination can be made. 


Summary 


The Chronicle has a large and very complex text tradition. Thirty-five more or 
less full copies of the text are known to exist, in two major transmission groups; 
every one of these manuscripts dates from after 1590. There is thus a gap of over 
400 years between the composition of the text and the first surviving copies. The 
rapid proliferation of surviving copies over the seventeenth century, and the 
characteristics of these surviving texts, suggest that there were several copies 


extant during the seventeenth century that have now been lost. 





58Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), preface. The editors refer to them by the old 
catalogue numbers 1749 and 134 respectively. 
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The breadth and complexity of the manuscript tradition has effectively 
prevented the creation of a critical edition until now. The two published 
editions, that published in Jerusalem in 1869 and that of VatarSapat in 1898, 
were based on a small subset of the available manuscripts; only the VatarSapat 
edition included an apparatus of variants. The lack of a critical edition has, in 
turn, impeded significant scholarship of the text. 

This chapter has presented an overview of the extant manuscripts of the text, 
and demonstrated the problems inherent in the creation of a critical edition. 
The next chapter will turn to a discussion of solutions to these problems, made 
possible by computer technology that has only been available for the last few 


years. 


Sis) 


Chapter 3 


Computer-assisted methods for text 


edition 


The volume and complexity of the available texts of the Chronicle have up 
to now been the primary obstacle to a full critical edition. The available 
translations, and all but the most general interpretation of the text, have had 
to remain provisional as a result. That in turn has become a pressing problem 
for projects in which it is crucial to record, as precisely as possible, the details of 
names and circumstances of the people who appear.’ 

The difficulty of editing the Chronicle is clear from the attempts that have 
been made to date to accomplish it. The VatarSapat edition of 1898 represents 
an enormous amount of work by the editors and their assistants, but the 


end product is based on only six of the thirty-five manuscripts, records very 





1One such example is the Prosopography of the Byzantine World project (Prosopography of the 
Byzantine World, <http:/ /www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/> 2006.1, accessed 13 Feb 2009). Without a critical 
edition of the text, the maintainers of the project have been unable to include the Chronicle 
among its sources to date. 
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few variants, and is often severely misleading about the exact contents of the 
manuscripts included. This is a natural consequence of the manual process 
that had necessarily to be employed. It is only with the general availability 
of computers that a more accurate edition truly becomes feasible—computers, 
unlike humans, do not by themselves introduce errors in the transcription or 
variant selection of a text. 

The editors in 1898 also faced the problem of granularity. Even had they 
faithfully and exactly recorded every variant, however, they would have been 
limited by the amount of space available in a printed edition, and unable in 
practice to present every one. Each user of an edition has his or her own 
requirements for the information contained therein. Historians, by and large, 
do not concern themselves with the minute level of variation that may interest 
a philologist or a linguist. Had the editors been somehow free from space 
constraints in their printed volume and included such a minute level of detail, 
the information may well have been considered a nuisance to many of their 
readers. 

Here too the advantages of a computational solution are clear. The size of 
the apparatus is limited not by page volume but by electronic storage space; in 
practice this has ceased to be a limitation at all. Electronic display allows the 
reader, rather than the editor, to choose the level of detail that he or she wishes 
to see. One reader may simply wish to peruse the base text, or to see only those 
variants that change the interpretation of the text in some way; another reader, 
engaged in linguistic research, may wish to review all instances of a certain 
orthographic variation. Either reader may examine the original transcription, 


or even (given appropriate permission from holders of image rights) an image 


sis) 


of the manuscript page itself. The editor need no longer judge, on behalf of his 
or her readership, the level of detail that merits inclusion. 

Within this chapter, I discuss the details of the methods I have adopted, and 
the computational aids I have devised, in order to produce an electronic edition 
of a set of passages within the Chronicle. These computational tools have in 
turn allowed me to gain a better stemmatic understanding of the manuscripts 


included, which will greatly ease the task of producing a full edition of the text. 


Transcription 


Given a set of manuscripts, their transcription is the first and most demanding 
step toward an eventual edition. This task has traditionally formed part of the 
collation process; manuscripts have not always been thoroughly transcribed in 
their entirety, but instead have been transcribed wherever they are found to be 
at variance with a known edition. In a 1973 handbook on textual criticism, the 


process is described thus: 


The manuscript is compared with a printed edition word by word, 
and the differences written down. [...] It is advisable to record 
orthographical variants fairly systematically, at least for portions 
of the text, for they can be of use (though not by themselves) in 
working out the details of a stemma, and they are not uninstructive 
in themselves. Corrections and marginal or interlinear variants 
should be carefully recorded, with notes of whether they are due 
to the original scribe or in another hand. When collating in situ a 
manuscript that may be of some importance, it is a good idea to 
note the point in the text at which each page begins, for two reasons: 
one might then notice e.g. that an omission in another manuscript 
corresponded exactly to an opening of this one (which might confirm 
indications that it was derived from it); and if it is subsequently 
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necessary to check the reading in a certain passage, it is easy to order 
a photograph of the right page.” 

Although that handbook was written before computers took hold in the 
field of textual criticism, the same principles apply for electronic transcription. 
It is only the forms that have changed. The most widely-adopted standard 
for digital representation of texts is the eXtensible Markup Language (XML) 
definition produced by the Text Encoding Initiative consortium; this XML file 
format is generally known as TEI. There are several advantages to using TEI. 
The transcriber has a rich vocabulary for the description of features of the text; 
this pre-existing vocabulary leads to a more regular and detailed transcription 
than might otherwise be produced. Any character that can be represented in 
Unicode? is automatically supported, and TEI provides the capacity to represent 
the use of other characters (such as palaeographical ligatures that are not used 
in modern texts). Any editorial judgement made during transcription of a text 
may be noted as such, and the person responsible for that judgement may be 
indicated. There is a tag for nearly every feature of a text that has been observed; 
these include page and line breaks, abbreviations and their expansions, the ren- 
dition of highlighted text, and marginal notes, whether written by the original 
scribe or by a later hand. For many features, such as corrections, the editor can 


mark a distinction between scribal and editorial corrections, and can express 





2M. L. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique: Applicable to Greek and Latin Texts 
(Stuttgart: B. G. Teubner, 1973), 66-7. 

3In the early days of computing, a computer could represent no more than 255 distinct 
characters at a time; this made it impossible, for example, to render Russian, Armenian, and 
English in the same document, or to render languages such as Chinese at all. Interim solutions 
were found for Asian languages that required more than 255 characters, but these solutions did 
not address multi-language display. This is the problem that Unicode addresses, and it has 
become standard on most computers today. 
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how certain he or she is of the correct reading. The TEI definition also supports 
linguistic analysis—individual sentences, phrases, clauses, words, sub-word 
morphemes, and characters can be marked and classified. Most importantly, 
the status of TEI as an accepted standard allows the editor of encoded texts to 
take advantage of existing software for text edition and display. 
Notwithstanding the data format, transcription is by far the most time- 
consuming and exacting part of the editing process, and accuracy is essential. 
Although optical character recognition (OCR)—the technology that allows com- 
puter scanning and recognition of written text—has improved dramatically for 
printed texts within the last five years, it does not yet work reliably for hand- 
written texts. The method that ensures the best accuracy, when a computer 
collation program is available, is to make two independent transcriptions of 
each text, preferably by two different people, and to reconcile these using 
the computer.’ No such collation program was available at the outset of this 
endeavour, nor was a second transcriptionist. I opted instead to approximate 
the double-transcription method with the assistance of OCR for printed text. 
I used an OCR program to ‘read’ the VatarSapat text as it was published 
alongside Bartikian’s 1973 translation—the character recognition is not perfectly 
accurate, but gives well over 99% accuracy. This serves as the first ‘independent’ 
transcription of a text. The manuscript itself serves as the second ‘independent’ 
copy. I then performed a manual reconciliation of the two versions, comparing 
and resolving the differences between them. The result is a manuscript text 


that is significantly more accurate than would have been produced by a single 





‘Discussion with P. Robinson, April 2008; this was the method used by Spencer et al. in their 
study, cited below on p. 53. On computer collation itself, see p. 42. 
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transcription. The printed text serves only as a medium for transcription; it 
has not become a ‘base’ text in the critical sense. This method also has the 
advantage of replicating in electronic form the method that West advocates 
above—rather than retyping the text of the individual manuscripts in full, Ihave 
simply noted in situ the ways in which the text differs from the edition. As Peter 
Robinson noted in his description of his own methods,’ when a sizeable body 
of transcriptions has accumulated it becomes easier to find a digital ‘base’ text 
that is similar to the text to be transcribed. 

Here the disadvantage of the TEI format makes itself apparent. A scribal 
correction in a typical manuscript, as for example the correction of the word 
Gung (hayoc‘, ‘of the Armenians’) to an abbreviated form of the word Snnniing 
(hotomoc‘, ‘of the Romans’) shown in Figure 3.1, must be transcribed in the 
relatively onerous fashion given in Figure 3.2. Not only must the substitution be 
marked via the ‘corr’ (‘correction’), ‘del’ (‘deletion’), and ‘add’ (‘addition’) tags, 
but the transcriber must note that the corrected form of the word is abbreviated, 
supply an expansion via the ‘ex’ tag, and mark herself as the person responsible 


for that expansion via the ‘resp’ attribute. 


Figure 3.1: Scribal alteration of the word Gung to Ganniing 
w = i 





The problem is clear. Each word that appears in the manuscript must be 


enclosed in an exact set of angle brackets, slashes, and other tags. The manual 





5P. M. W. Robinson, ‘The Collation and Textual Criticism of Icelandic Manuscripts (1): 
Collation’, Literary and Linguistic Computing 4/2 (1989): 99-105 at 100. 
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Figure 3.2: XML representation of scribal correction in manuscript 





<seg type="word"> 
<corr> 
<del>Guy</del> 
<add>f<ex resp="#tla">n</ex>n<ex resp="#tla">n</ex>i</add> 
</corr>ng. 
</seg> 











input of these tags is prone to error; it is a hindrance in any event when the text 
to be transcribed is not in the Roman alphabet, and when the transcriber must 
consequently switch constantly between character sets. 

There is not yet a good and widely-available solution to this problem. For 
my own work, I have created a special tag set in order to mitigate it somewhat. 
Instead of directly typing the XML within Figure 3.2, my own transcription for 


the same example appears in Figure 3.3. 


Figure 3.3: Shorthand representation of scribal correction in manuscript 
t-Guy-+6\n\n\n\dttng a 


This format allows a transcription with many fewer characters than raw 
XML. Each space-separated collection of characters is assumed to be a separate 
word; each carriage return is assumed to be a line break in the manuscript. 
The special characters represent specific descriptive tags within TEL, and were 
chosen primarily for the unlikelihood of their appearance in an Armenian 
manuscript. I have written and released a program to accompany this format, 
which transforms the markup automatically into TEL.® This is a solution that 


is not likely to be widely adopted, however; its use of transcription control 





°T. L. Andrews, Text-TEI-Markup, <http://search.cpan.org/ aurum/Text-TEI-Markup/>, 
accessed 15 Feb. 2009 
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characters is arbitrary and arcane, and it was designed with only the personal 
preferences of a single transcriber in mind. The only true solution to the 
problem of XML transcription is a graphical editor to resemble a standard word 
processor, but if a project to produce such a program exists, it is not known 
to me. The lack of an efficient and user-friendly means of digital transcription 
remains one of the primary obstacles to the digitisation of textual scholarship. 


Figure 3.4: Two different means of abbreviation of the word wyuuwjku (ayspés, 
‘thus’) 





The transcriptions produced using the method described above are reason- 
ably thorough. All abbreviations are, along with their presumed expansions if 
they can be determined with reasonable certainty. The orthographic method of 
abbreviation is not recorded; that is, both specimens in Figure 3.4 are recorded 
identically. Armenian palaeography contains certain characters that are not 
available in Unicode; for these, non-Unicode character references have been 
created.’ These are the only non-Unicode characters for which I have created 
a definition; consequently, accent marks are recorded within the text only if 
those marks are available within Unicode, and I have not explicitly recorded 
uses of the short downstroke that often appears for the letter w. While these 
features are of palaeographical and linguistic interest, and a means should 


eventually be found for recording them,’ their omission does not affect the text 





’These include characters for the words wafuwp4 (a8xarh, ‘land’), pin (and, ‘through’), pus 
(ast, ‘according to’), wpkywlt (aregakn, ‘sun’), Epyhp (erkir, ‘earth), and kph (erkin, ‘heaven’.) 
8The ideal means of recording these orthographic features would be to have them included 
within the Unicode definition. Although this is not a straightforward process, and would 
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for the purposes of critical edition. Scribal corrections within the text are noted, 
although errant strokes are not recorded, since there is no representation of 
such strokes in Unicode. The information omitted will not affect the creation or 
presentation of the text edition; if, in the future, it becomes desirable to include 
these orthographic features in a future edition, they may be added to the existing 


TEI files with little trouble. 


Collation 


The core task in which the computer proves its value is that of collation of the 
transcribed texts. The collation of a text requires recognition of both simple 
matches (exact and near-exact coincidences of words) and matches that depend 
on linguistic context (the decision, given multiple plausible options, of which 
particular words should be aligned with each other in a pair of texts.) Although 
a human collator is naturally more skilled at the latter sort of match, a computer 
is much faster at the former. The ideal solution is therefore to allow the 
computer to perform the initial task of collation, including any fine-tuning that 
can reasonably be expressed in computer code, and to have a human review 
any problematic subset of alignments. As long as the computer can be made to 
achieve a high degree of collation accuracy, and the task of human correction 
can be kept to a minimum, collation becomes simple and quick. 

The first computer collation program that made allowance for non-exact 


word matches was COLLATE, written by Peter Robinson in the late 1980s and 





require a proposal to be submitted to the Unicode Consortium, in the long term it is the best 
solution. 
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maintained throughout the 1990s.? This has been the standard in the field of 
text criticism ever since. Unfortunately, it never worked with Unicode or with 
TEI, and support for its computer operating environment was withdrawn in 
stages between 2005 and 2007. Although it is still used in some departments on 
old computers kept for the purpose, it must now be considered obsolete. No 
replacement has appeared to date, and I have therefore taken the opportunity 
to write my own, known as Encritic (for the computer ENCoding of text 
CRITICism.) 

In 1989, Robinson wrote that he had chosen to use the programming lan- 
guage SNOBOL for its superior capabilities in handling text; twenty years 
later, I have chosen Perl for many of the same reasons. In addition to the 
language’s unparalleled facility with natural-language text and fast searching, 
Perl programmers have at their disposal a vast archive of freely available 
modules of code that obviate the need to re-implement solutions for tasks that 
have already been solved by others. 

The most important of these external modules, for the purposes of Encritic, 
is an algorithm to detect the differences between two sequences, and to return 
the smallest set of changes necessary to convert one sequence to the other. The 
module is known as Algorithm::Diff, and its existence spares me the necessity 
of implementing my own, less efficient, difference detection code. This alone 
has made my task significantly easier than that faced by Robinson. 

Given a set of two or more text transcriptions in TEI format as described 
above, Encritic first parses each transcription and draws outa list of words. Each 


of these words is put through a ‘regularisation’ method to aid comparison. The 





Robinson, ‘Collation of Icelandic Manuscripts’. 
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method may be defined by any user of the program, and will vary according to 
the language of the text; the one I have defined and used for the Armenian text 


of the Chronicle may be described thus: 


e Each instance of ui becomes o.!” 


e Each instance of the ligature h is expanded to kt. 


All accents and punctuation marks are removed. Sentence punctuation is 
noted and stored alongside the word itself. 


All hyphens are removed. 


e The word is made lowercase. 


It is important to stress that this ‘comparison’ form is not used in the 
production of the eventual text, and the original form of the word is not lost. 
The goal of collation is to recognise and link similar words; the point of this 
regularisation is to minimise the orthographic differences between words in 
order to facilitate collation. 

At this point, each text has been converted into a series of orthographically 
regular words, and may now be compared. The comparison is performed 
in pairs, using the Algorithm::Diff module. Given two sequences of words, 
Algorithm::Diff will return a series of subsequences, which can be of four 


possible types: 


e The subsequence is the same. The words therein are identical in both texts. 


e The subsequence has been added. The words are not present in the first 
text. 


e The subsequence has been deleted. The words are not present in the 
second text. 





10T have chosen this equivalence, rather than the reverse, in order to more easily spot vocalic 
substitutions of n for o and vice versa. 
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e The subsequence has been changed. Different words, and possibly a 
different number of words, are present in each text. 


Where a set of words is identical, added, or deleted, the task of Encritic is 
straightforward. Each set is passed through unchanged, and blank spaces are 
added where necessary to the other sequence to keep the words aligned. In the 
cases where words have been changed, however, further analysis is necessary. 
Are the words truly different, or are they simply variants of the same root word? 

To make this determination, Encritic draws upon another available Perl 
module, which calculates an ‘edit distance’ between two words based upon the 
Wagner-Fischer algorithm.'’ A distance of zero indicates that the two words are 
identical. Each change, insertion, or deletion of a letter incurs a numeric ‘cost’, 
usually 1. The edit distance is equal to the total ‘cost’ of the smallest number of 
alterations necessary to make the strings match. 

In order to better represent differences between Armenian words, I have 
adapted the available Wagner-Fischer module to produce a version specifically 
for the Armenian language. This operates in a similar fashion to the base 


module, with the following differences: 


e Addition or deletion of a single-letter linguistic prefix or suffix (that is, 
q-> g-> fs -l, -y, -u, -p) has a cost of 0.5. This represents the 
increased likelihood that a word with one of these prefixes or suffixes 
should be matched to a similar word without them. An ideal solution 
would also account for multiple-letter suffixes, but the Wagner-Fischer 
algorithm does not allow for that possibility. 


e The substitution of a letters with another that is an approximate vocalic 
equivalent (e.g. n/o, q/l/p, y/in, b/E) has a cost of 0.5. This allows the 
program to account for regional spelling shifts in Armenian. 





"R.A. Wagner and M. J. Fischer, ‘The String-to-String Correction Problem’, Journal of the 
Association for Computing Machinery 21/1 (1974): 168-73. 
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It is important to note that this method is only a heuristic for comparison. 
The goal is to align as many similar words as possible in the collation process, 
and to align different words where they coincide in the text and where no closer 
match can be found for either. The collation itself does not reflect an editorial 
judgement that, for example, qopu (zors, ‘forces’) is a variation of qnpu (zors, 
relative pronoun ‘which’). The use of this heuristic simply means that, in the 
absence of an exact match for either of these words in the subsequence under 
consideration, they should be aligned with each other for editorial review. 

For each ‘changed’ subsequence, the words therein are compared using this 
edit distance calculation. For each word in text 1, the ‘best’ match within text 
2 is found. If the edit distance is acceptably low” and if no better match has 
yet been found for the word in question, a match is made. The subsequence is 
aligned on the basis of these approximate matches. 

During this comparison process, the collator also watches for approximate 
matches that span two words. An example may be seen in the pair of readings 
Ups be (ming‘ew, “until’) and ufyin ki (mist ew, ‘always and’); although it is not 
clear that the word ups kt should match the lone word whan, the addition of ki to 
the latter makes the scribal variant more clear. This example will be flagged by 
the collator as a multi-word variant, and treated as such in the eventual editing 
process. 

The result of this comparison algorithm is a pair of sequences of identical 
length, padded where necessary, to represent the first two texts. These se- 


quences become the first two columns in what is essentially a table of words, 





The definition of ‘acceptable’ is variable, and must be determined through some trial and 
error. For the purposes of collating the Chronicle, I have found that ‘no more than half of the 
number of letters in the longest word’ is a reasonable formula. 
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with each set of aligned words forming a row. For the comparison of each 
subsequent text, a ‘base’ text is generated from the table of results. The first 
non-blank word in each row is added to this virtual base text, and the new text 
is compared against this base. Any alignment spacing that has been added to 
the ‘base’ text is introduced into the results table, and the newly collated text is 
added as a new column. 

After all the texts have been thus collated, Encritic performs some basic fine- 
tuning of the results. The situation that must most commonly be corrected may 


be illustrated with the following pair of sentences: 


e I bought this glass, because it matches those dinner plates. 


e I bought those glasses. 


The human collator would naturally align these sentences thus: 





I bought this glass, because it matches those dinner plates. 
I bought those glasses. 





Despite the relatively short edit distances between the words ‘this’ and 
‘those’, and the words ‘glass’ and ‘glasses’, however, the algorithm described 
above would instead choose a more exact match for the word ‘those’, resulting 


in the following. 





I bought this glass, because it matches those dinner plates. 
I bought those glasses. 





One of the fine-tuning tasks must therefore be to seek out short sequences 
of words isolated by long gaps on either side, or by the beginning or end of 
the text, and attempt to find an approximate match that preserves a continuous 


text. The alignment above would here be corrected to match the alignment that 
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a human would produce. This process is also used to mark the beginning and 
end of each text, and the beginning and end of any substantial gap in the text, for 
easier handling during the editing process (discussed below). Future versions 
of Encritic will include a graphical interface for manual re-alignment of words 
where necessary. Given adequate tuning to determine an ‘acceptable’ match, 
the need for this manual re-alignment should be minimal. 

Just as TEI provides a useful and standard format for manuscript transcrip- 
tion and representation, it also provides a standard for representation of variant 
readings in a critical apparatus. It is into this form of TEI that Encritic outputs 


its collation results. An example is given in figure 3.5. 


Figure 3.5: Collation output example 





<app xml:id="App556"> 
<rdg wit="#K"> 
<w>wylnphy</w> 
</rdg> 
<rdg wit="#Jer #F #B #A #G #D #0 #V #X #Y #2 #W"> 
<w>wyunphh</w> 
</rdg> 
<rdg wit="#I #E #J"> 
<w>wyuophh</w> 
</rdg> 
</app> 
<app xml:id="App557"> 
<rdg wit="#A #F #3 #W #X #B #Z #Jer #D #1 #0 #K"> 
<w xml: id="Word171">fuwiup</w> 
<witDetail target="#Word171" wit="#F" type="punctuation">,</witDetail> 
</rdg> 
<rdg wit="#Y #V" type="omission"/> 
</app> 














Each ‘app’ (apparatus) encloses one or more ‘rdg’ (reading) tags; each 
reading tag gives the list of witnesses (‘wit’) in which that reading appears, 
and the individual words (‘w’) that make up the reading. Any punctuation 
which was recorded with a word is re-inserted into the collation output as a 
‘witDetail’ (witness detail) attached to the word; this allows the editor to handle 


punctuation variants in an appropriate way, without allowing those variants to 
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affect the word collation results. At this point, edition of the text is as simple as 
selecting a lemma at any point where there are multiple available readings, and 
selecting a base form of punctuation where appropriate, based on that which is 


present in the manuscripts. 


Edition 


Within the context of this computer-aided process, ‘edition’ refers specifically 
to the stage during which an editor must review the text, consider the available 
alternative readings, and use his or her editorial judgement to select the ‘best’ 
reading. Any program for text ‘edition’ must therefore accomplish several 
tasks. It must maintain a running display of the text that has already been 
edited. It must, for the current position in the text, present the surrounding 
context and the available alternative readings, including any punctuation that 
may appear in the manuscripts. The editor must have the ability not only to 
select a lemma from the available readings, but also to record different forms of 
extra information. This information can be a general editorial note or a reference 
to another portion of the text or another text; it can also be information about 
the relationship between various readings that should be incorporated into the 
editing process. For example, if the editor is presented with a choice between 
the words 2Zuing (Haoc‘, ‘of the Armenians [sic]’) and Zuyny (Hayoc‘, ‘of the 
Armenians’), he or she will probably wish to record that the former is a variant 
spelling of the latter. The program should store this information, and should 
thereafter automatically select 2uyny when presented with that particular choice 


of readings. 
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Since collation and edition are two separate operations, the editor need run 
the collation program only once on a large set of texts, thus streamlining the 
most time-consuming portion of the procedure. He or she may then process 
the collation results—that is, create the edition of the text—in one session or in 
several, saving his or her work as it progresses. 

A typical excerpt from the TEI collation results may look like the example 
above in Figure 3.5. In the first ‘app’ entry within the example, the choice is 
between wylinpfl (aynorik, ‘of that’), wyunphl (aysorik, ‘of this’), and wyophl 
(aysorik, ‘of this’ [sic.]). The editor must express a choice between ‘this’ or 
‘that’; he or she will also wish to record that ‘aysorik’ is an orthographic variant 
of ‘aysorik’. Wherever this pair of words occurs in future, the editor should 
not need to specify that the latter is a non-canonical variant; however, no such 
permanent decision should be recorded for ‘aysorik’ and ‘aynorik’ (‘of this’ and 
‘of that’.) The editor must choose in each instance, based on the surrounding 
textual context, which of these readings is appropriate. 

Let us now suppose that the editor has considered the variants and wishes 
to choose the reading wyunphl (‘this’). The choice is recorded by the simple 
substitution of the tag <lem/> (‘lemma’) for the selected <rdg/>. The editor 
may also choose to emend the text with a reading that is not present in 
any manuscript; in that case, the new reading will become the lemma. An 
explanatory note is required by the editing software for any emendation; the 
note will be encosed in a ‘note’ tag within the apparatus in question, and will 
automatically be displayed in the footnotes to the published text. 

The beginning and ending of each text, as well as any substantial gaps, 


are detected automatically by the collation program. This information is 
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preserved for the editing process; the editor therefore need never explicitly mark 
an omission for each missing reading from those texts that have substantial 
lacunae. Only the variant readings in the non-lacunate texts will be presented 
for consideration. 

Selection of punctuation and section divisions (e.g. paragraphs, chapters) 
works in a similar fashion. The attested punctuation and sectioning alternatives 
are stored as a ‘witness detail’ within the text. For each reading, any associated 
punctuation and any section division information is displayed to the editor, 
who can use it as a guide to choose where punctuation marks or section breaks 
are appropriate. Due to the fact that the extent of punctuation and sectional 
variation within medieval manuscripts is quite high, and modern standards of 
orthography do not necessarily correspond to standards of the period when any 
particular manuscript was copied, the editor is not required to explain his or her 
punctuation choices as he or she would for emendations of readings themselves. 

The current user interface for edition is rudimentary; it was written simply 
as a proof of concept of the underlying techniques. This interface was used 
to produce the edited excerpts of the Chronicle included here; an example is 
given in Figure 3.6. The preceding context (in the form of the text so far edited) 
and following context in each manuscript is printed, then the available readings 
and any ‘witness details’ (i.e. punctuation or section divisions) are listed with 
the manuscripts in which they appear. This interface is wholly command- 
driven; the available commands can be displayed by typing ‘h’ or ‘help’. Future 
versions of the software will include a graphical version of this interface for ease 


of use. 
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Figure 3.6: Sample of editing interface 


Looking at app App452 
Context: fh dapapkay , Pagnch gOnan og flnc bot cody Wh gy ep ence gap dng, Wo upon Codey fap bop 
Following context: 


#D : omnbkybp pb, dant app & godlachod 5 op 
HW > ombqyRpe A dant ofp gota hod 5 on 
#X > omb RRP bh. dawt ofpry & goa bod 5 op 
#Y¥ > nbybppl, dant afpng b gobble boy » on 
#F > ig bpp, dow ofpeg & pobre > op 


#1 der #0 #K #2 #V HA #B #0: ghygbpp, donb ufpny b gobbecfeo 5 op 


Available readings: 

1: nhykppt (#der #K HBO HI HA HD HO HO HV HY #Z ) 
2: migkpbt (#X ) 

4°: mtykppl (HE ) 

6 : whgbnepu (HW ) 


Manuscript details: 

3: Witness(es) #X contain a , after ni ykpku 
5: Witness(es) #F contain a , after yi ybppt 
-->h 

Available commands: 

accept (#) 

accept detail (#) 

subst detail (#) (value) 

spelling (# alternate) (# canonical) 

orth (# alternate) (# canonical) 

emend (comment text) 

note (note text) 

next 

help 

save 

quit 
aia 


Publication 


Once set out ina TEI file, an edited text may easily be published. One of the core 
advantages of XML is its well-defined form and vocabulary; programmatic re- 
formatting of the data therein is a simple task. One powerful means of XML 
translation comes in the form of the eXtensible Stylesheet Language (XSL). 
Through XSL transforms (XSLT), an XML file may be easily re-written into 
any format a user desires. These formats can include the HyperText Markup 
Language (HTML) for online publication, and a number of formats for word 
processing or typesetting in print—rich text format (RTF), Microsoft Word XML 
format (.docx), or TeX (a well-known typesetting and publishing format) and 


its variants. The edited text in appendix A was produced with a program that 
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converts an XML edition document into a variant of TeX, and thence into the 
portable document format (PDF). 

A variety of tools already exist for the online publication of critical editions 
and manuscript variants via XSLT; one popular tool is the Versioning Machine 
of Susan Schreibman et al.'’ Given an XML file such as the one produced 
by Encritic, the Versioning Machine allows parallel display of all available 


manuscripts within a web browser. 


Stemmatic analysis 


Given a collated and edited set of texts, we may now return to the question 
of stemmatic analysis. The nature of the manuscript tradition of the Chronicle 
effectively precludes traditional application of Lachmannian methods.'* I have 
therefore turned to the cladistic analysis methods first described in the 1970s 
and applied with a great deal of success throughout the 1990s"* to gain a more 


detailed understanding of the relationships between the extant texts. 





13S Schreibman, A. Kumar, and J. McDonald, ‘The Versioning Machine’, Literary and Linguistic 
Computing 18/1 (2003): 101-7. 

'4These methods are delineated most succinctly by P. Maas, Textual Criticism (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1958); for a historical overview of textual criticism trends, including those credited 
to Lachmann, see D. C. Greetham, Textual Scholarship: an Introduction (New York: Garland 
Publishing, 1992), 313 ff.; see also L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars: A Guide 
to the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 208-18. 

ISN. I. Platnick and H. D. Cameron, ‘Cladistic Methods in Textual, Linguistic, and Phyloge- 
netic Analysis’, Systematic Zoology 26 (1977): 380-85; also discussed briefly by Greetham, Textual 
Scholarship, 328-9. 

lop. M. W. Robinson, ‘Computer-Assisted Stemmatic Analysis and ‘Best-Text’ Historical 
Editing’, in Studies in Stemmatology, ed. P. T. van Reenen, M. van Mulken, and J. W. Dyk 
(Amsterdam; Philadelphia: Benjamins, 1996), 71-103; for an experimental examination of this 
method, see M Spencer et al., ‘Phylogenetics of Artificial Manuscripts’, Journal of Theoretical 
Biology 227 (2004): 503-11. 
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The most promising means of large-scale cladistic analysis is the phylo- 
genetic method of manuscript stemma construction described by Robinson 


et al.!” 


This takes advantage of a statistical method used by evolutionary 
biologists called maximum parsimony, or simply ‘parsimony’.'® The principle 
is straightforward. Each biological organism has a genetic identity coded by the 
base sequence of its DNA—these bases can be represented by the four letters 
A, T, G, and C. Comparison of DNA base sequences permits analysis of the 
evolutionary relations between species. In general, if fewer differences occur 
in the sequences of two species as compared to another set of species, they are 
more closely related. A phylogenetic ‘family tree’ may be recovered through 
several statistical methods, including parsimony; this particular method looks 
for the tree that would require the fewest evolutionary changes to arrive at the 
given set of species. 

The same principle may be applied to manuscript texts. Rather than 
sequences of nucleotides, the texts can be expressed in sequences of readings. 
Two manuscripts that are close to each other in a stemma will have more 
readings in common than two manuscripts on distant branches. Although the 
true manuscript tradition for a given text may be irretrievably complex and 
essentially unknowable—just as with evolutionary family trees—best practice 
in stemma construction requires that an unknown number of common ancestors 


that cannot be differentiated be abstracted into a single postulated ancestor, thus 





'’P. M. W. Robinson, ‘New Directions in Critical Editing’, in Electronic Text: Investigations in 
Method and Theory, ed. K. Sutherland (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 145-71. 

'8The following explanation is taken from C. J. Howe et al., ‘Parallels Between Stemmatology 
and Phylogenetics’, in Studies in Stemmatology II, ed. P. T. van Reenen, A. den Hollander, and 
M. van Mulken (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 2004), 3-11 at 3-4. 
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minimising the number of hypothetical lost copies of a text.” 


This simplification 
is the point of ‘maximum parsimony’. Matthew’s Chronicle is a superb example 
of the complicated textual problems that may be greatly assisted by phylo- 
genetic methods—the lack of surviving manuscripts before the seventeenth 
century, and the plethora of manuscripts that were independently copied after, 
produces a set of textual ‘specimens’ that closely mimics a collection of living 
biological species. 

It is important to stress here that the phylogenetic method of stemmatic 


analysis does not produce a final result, to be accepted as ‘right’ or discarded as 


‘wrong.’ As observed by Reynolds and Wilson: 


Ultimately, the basic essential equipment is taste, judgement, com- 
mon sense, and the capacity to distinguish what is right from what is 
wrong in a given context; and these remain the perquisite of human 
wit. But where the tradition is large and complex, computers can 
be usefully employed in building up a provisional picture of the 


interrelationship of texts.”° 


The results of phylogenetic analysis provide a wealth of data concerning this 
interrelationship, and as we shall see below, this data must be used in turn by 


‘nature’s own computer, located between the ears of the investigator.’?! 





l9West, Textual Criticism, 39-40. 
°Reynolds and Wilson, Scribes and Scholars, 240. 
21Tbid., 240. 
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Selection of readings for phylogenetic analysis 


It has been argued that, for a phylogenetic analysis of manuscript texts to 
produce reliable results, the editor must carefully select the variants to be 
considered. In theory, only those variants that are ‘genealogical’ in nature 
should be included; variants that arise through coincidence, and not through 
copying, should be disregarded. In practice, this distinction is impossible to 
make with complete certainty in every case, and requires frequent editorial 
judgement. B. J. P. Salemans has set out a list of guidelines, meant to err on 
the side of restrictiveness, to choose ‘relationship-revealing’ variants.”* The 
principle behind the guidelines is that no variant should be included for analysis 
if it is likely to arise from any source other than direct copying or scribal 
‘error’, and any variant that represents scribal ‘error’ should be excluded if 
it is so conspicuous that subsequent scribes could easily correct it. He also 
recommends the exclusion of any reading that contains a variant attested by 
only one witness; if a variant appears only in a single witness, it serves only to 
set that witness apart from the rest, but does not hold any information about the 
specific relationship of that witness to any particular subset of the others. 

The rules set out by Salemans are sufficiently restrictive that, were they 
applied to the text presented here, the parsimony model would not have enough 
data to construct a single family tree. It has been informally suggested to me 
that such a selection of variants makes little difference in practice;* were this 


demonstrated to be true, the task of the editor would be greatly eased. In order 





2B, J. P. Salemans, ‘Cladistics or the Resurrection of the Method of Lachmann’, in Studies in 
Stemmatology, ed. P. T. van Reenen, M. van Mulken, and J. W. Dyk (Amsterdam; Philadelphia: 
Benjamins, 1996), 3-70 at 6-22 and 29-32. 

3Discussion with P. Robinson, April 2008. 
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to gain a sense of the difference that arises through judicious variant selection, 


I took four separate approaches: 


1. All readings were considered, after spelling and orthographic normalisa- 


tion. 


2. Only readings with at least two variants, each attested by at least two 


witnesses, were considered (a ‘strict’ approach). 


3. All variants that differ only by an -t suffix (the Armenian definite article) 
were treated as identical readings. (The use of the definite article in 
medieval Armenian was often flexible and idiosyncratic; this is a very 
good example of the sort of variant that is just as likely to have arisen from 
scribal preference as from the reading in the exemplar.) After accounting 


for this change, all readings were considered. 


4. All variants that differ only by an -t suffix were treated as identical 


readings, and the ‘strict’ approach was applied. 


The results are strikingly consistent. When each of these four approaches 
are taken on the set of readings as a whole, or on any sufficiently large subset, 
the tree that results is topologically identical. Figure 3.7 shows the results of 
each approach, run on the text of both prophecies of Yovhannés Kozetn and 
the prologue to Book Two.”* The trees that result from methods 3 and 4 (the 
exclusion of the ‘non-genealogical’ -l variants) are almost exactly proportional 


to their counterparts 1 and 2. The ‘strict’ approach trees 2 and 4 differ slightly 





4The prologue to Book Three was excluded on the basis of the contamination detected in 
manuscript D; a separate analysis run on that prologue alone produced, in each case, a similar 
result to that shown in Figure 3.10. 


oF 


in their relative branch lengths from their ‘non-strict’ counterparts, but the 
arrangement of branches is identical in each tree. Such consistency of result 
is very helpful to the editor, who may concentrate on the task of choosing a 
‘best’ reading without also having to assess the genealogical value of each of 


the variants. 


Figure 3.7: Comparison of variant selection techniques 


1. All readings 3. Selected readings 


2. All readings, strict pairs onl 4. Selected readings, strict pairs only 
9g Pp ly 9g Pp 


i ae 
5 — 


The results are also consistent across subsets of text. Figure 3.8 on page 
60 shows the results of an analysis run on the prophecies alone, the prologue 
to Book Two alone, and the entire set of excerpts edited here. Neither the 
prophecies nor the prologue to Book Two provided enough text in themselves 
to allow the model to suggest a single tree, but in each case, one of the two 
suggestions is a good match for the tree produced from the sum of these texts. 


This not only demonstrates the reliability of the cladistic analysis model as 
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applied to the Chronicle; it also suggests that, at least within the text presented 


herein, the manuscripts are largely free of stemmatic contamination. 
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Figure 3.8: Comparison of variant selection techniques 
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Analysis and results: stemma for the manuscripts of the Chron- 
icle 


An analysis of the complete text within the fifteen manuscripts transcribed for 
the excerpt that appears here, plus the 1869 Jerusalem edition, produces the non- 
oriented tree in Figure 3.9. The statistical model postulates no explicit root, but 
a root may be understood at the point from which the large branches appear 
to originate. This point is marked on the figure by a large black dot. The 
length of each line represents its distance from this hypothetical root and from 
its nearest neighbour; in this model, one can see that manuscripts A, B, and O are 
closest to that root. The manuscripts highlighted in the yellow (lightly-shaded) 
box correspond to the ‘Jerusalem’ subset of the first group discussed on page 
21, with distinctive chapter numberings; those in the blue (darkly-shaded) box 
correspond to the second group. 

One of the peculiarities of phylogenetic analysis, which arises from the fact 
that it was developed for living biological species whose evolutionary ancestors 
are by definition extinct, is that the model assumes that no extant manuscript 
can be directly descended from any other extant manuscript. The editor must 
look for manuscripts that appear on relatively short branches, such as H, J, V, 
and Z; these short branches indicate a likelihood that the manuscripts on longer 
branches extending from them (in this case, L, I, Y, and D respectively) may have 
been directly copied from them. This hypothesis can be confirmed, or rejected, 
based on a more traditional direct comparison between the two manuscripts. 

The other piece of information that cannot be used by the statistical model is 


the relative ages of the manuscripts. The branch lengths within a phylogenetic 
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Figure 3.9: Phylogenetic family tree of manuscripts of the Chronicle 
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tree give an indication of the time necessary for a given species to have diverged 
from its ancestor to the suggested extent; this calculation is based upon a 
calculation of the speed at which evolutionary changes may happen. That 
calculation has very little to do with the rate at which textual variation can 
be introduced into a manuscript—there is no reason to supppose that two 


manuscripts copied in the same year must show a similar level of variation 


from the hypothetical root. The editor must use his or her own judgement, 
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and any circumstantial details available about the manuscripts, to draw a more 
traditional stemma. 

Given these constraints, let us evaluate the information contained in figure 
3.9. Although manuscripts A and B appear to be very similar to each other, 
we know that A contains two passages that are absent from all other manu- 
scripts, including B. Further examination of A shows that a gap was left in the 
manuscript for each of these two passages of text, which were filled in later; if 
these gaps were filled in from a different manuscript, the otherwise close affinity 
of A and B may then be explained. We may therefore postulate a lost manuscript 
¢, from which both A and B were copied. The gaps would then have been filled 
in from another manuscript by the scribe of A; for the purposes of stemmatic 
simplification, we may take this to be the original text «. The phylogenetic tree 
depends for its analysis upon characteristics whose variations are shared by 
at least two manuscripts; in this sense, the presence of our two excerpts in A 
reveals nothing about its specific relationship to the other manuscripts, which 
lack the excerpt. Given this, the ‘root’ of our tree may be taken to represent, not 
the original text «, but a lacunary text B from which ¢, and all remaining texts, 
are descended. 

The third manuscript that is relatively close to the root B is O; although it is 
somewhat more distant from A and B, its total distance from our postulated root 
is similar. This could indicate that all three were copied from the same source, 
but that the scribes of A and B took more care. This hypothesis would fit with 
the observation that O was copied by several different scribes, often in careless 
hands; it must be discarded, however, upon consideration of the manuscript F, 


which is a similar distance from the root manuscript B yet shows no evidence 
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of such carelessness. We therefore preserve our hypothesis that A and B are 
descended from a separate manuscript ¢, which like O and F descends from 8. 

Manuscripts A, B, and O, together with the portion of the tree to the right, 
represent the first group of non-truncated manuscripts. The subset of these 
manuscripts that are marked by explicit chapter numbering form a distinct 
subset, marked in yellow; the remaining branch contains manuscripts F and 
X. We have seen above that F appears to be a similar genealogical distance from 
B as A, B, and O. F is also relatively close to its ‘common ancestor’ with X— 
that is, the point at which the FX branch splits into two. When a branch of the 
phylogenetic tree has an unequal pair of branches such as F/X (or V/Y, H/L, 
and I/J, which will be discussed below), it is an indication to the editor that the 
manuscript on the shorter branch may in fact be the ‘ancestor’, and that the two 
manuscripts in question should be more closely compared. Such a comparison 
of F and X shows that, while X omits many readings not present in F, it does not 
preserve any that are omitted in F. There do exist readings in X that have been 
adopted as canonical despite variations in F; each of these readings, however, 
may easily be considered a variation in scribal practice or scribal correction of 
errors in the exemplar. We may therefore postulate that F (copied in 1617) served 
as the exemplar for X (copied in 1669). 

A similar series of deductions may be made concerning the manuscripts V, 
Y, and K. The argument for the dependence of Y on V is straightforward. As 
in the case of F/X, V occupies a shorter branch than Y; a comparison of the 
manuscripts reveals no readings in Y that cannot be explained by the readings 
in V. Although I was able to obtain a copy of Y for partial inclusion in this 


edition, part of the digital copy, including the text of the prologue to Book 
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Three, is missing; this precludes a more complete comparison of V and Y. When 
a phylogenetic analysis is run that excludes this prologue, the distance between 
V and its common ancestor with Y shortens dramatically; this is provisional 
confirmation that V served as the exemplar for Y, and this is the solution that is 
adopted here. 

The case for the relationship between K and Y is initially more difficult to 
deduce. The extremely long distance from K to the root of the tree reflects the 
frequent and substantial emendations in which K’s scribe engaged. Edition of 
the text suggested, and the tree confirms, that K’s exemplar belonged to this 
‘Jerusalem’ group. Although the magnitude of variation in K makes it difficult 
to use phylogenetic data to easily establish the identity of K’s exemplar, there 
exists at least one reading in V that is very unlikely to have arisen from regional 
or stylistic variation between scribes, and whose influence may be seen in K— 
this is the variant on line 102, page 288, in which the reading wyéd (ayZm, 
‘now’) appears in V, and the extended reading wydét puipkynpdonmy (ayZm 
baregorcOdlac, ‘now from/to the beneficient ones’) appears in K. We may thus 
tentatively postulate that K was copied from V.”° 

The text of the 1869 Jerusalem edition, after which the group in yellow is 
named, was also included in this analysis; its position in the stemma confirms 
its close relationship to the other members of that group. Without direct access 
to the manuscripts upon which this edition is based, however, no further 


deductions may be made concerning the exemplars for those manuscripts. This 





5Tt is also possible that K was copied from Y, but given the incomplete copy of Y in my 
possession, the link cannot be investigated. 
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relationship is represented on the stemma in Figure 3.11 with a link from 6, an 
ancestor of V, to the Jerusalem edition itself. 

The portion of the tree to the left of O, highlighted in blue, represents the 
loss of all entries after the report of a comet in October 1097; this is the defining 
characteristic of the second group. The oldest manuscript in this group is W, 
copied in 1601; the phylogenetic features of this branch suggest, however, that 
W is not the common ancestor for the group. This hypothesis is borne out by 
the presence of small lacunae in W that are not shared throughout the group. 
We can therefore postulate another missing ancestor, y. 

Four distinct branches may be seen from y: W, I/J, H/L, and Z/D. The tree 
suggests a close relationship between I and J, and a very short branch from the 
‘common ancestor’ to J. Sucha short branch is a strong indication that J should be 
identified as the ‘ancestor’. A close comparison of the two manuscripts confirms 
the strong similarity between the two texts, and the date of J (1617) is well 
before that of I (1664). Although it would be difficult for the human observer to 
conclude with reasonable certainty that lis a descendant of J, rather than simply 
a close cousin, the computational analysis makes the relationship clear. 

The relationship of H and L is one of the few straightforward relationships 
that may be determined by traditional methods. They share a relatively long 
colophon at the end of the text, and L contains several of its own lacunae while 
failing to supply any reading omitted from H (which itself contains several 
lacunae, including the entirety of the first prophecy of Kozein.) The tree bears 
out these observations. The long line between H/L and its nearest neighbours 
reflect the frequently defective readings, and the short distance between H and 


its ‘common ancestor’ with L suggests that H itself is the ancestor. The only 
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uncertainty in this relationship arises from the limited knowledge we have of 
another manuscript, Matenadaran 3071. As noted on page 31, this manuscript 
contains a colophon identical to that of HL, and it is also known to omit the 
entirety of Kozein’s first prophecy. There is no certain dating information for H, 
and the date range for Matenadaran 3071 (1651-61) places it, in all probability, 
before L. It is therefore possible that both H and L are descended from it. Were 
this the case, however, one might expect the tree to reflect somewhat more 
distance between H and its ‘common ancestor’ with L. Further examination of 
Matenadaran 3071 will be necessary in order to confirm the relationship, but 
the evidence so far suggests that it is, like L, a descendant of H, and that H must 
therefore have been copied before 1651. 

The relationship between D and Z poses a particularly interesting problem. 
Although D has been provisionally assigned to the second group, its text is 
truncated rather later than that of the other members. One would therefore 
discount the possibility that any of the other manuscripts served as an exemplar 
for D. The phylogenetic tree suggests otherwise, however; based on its evidence, 
D and Z are very similar to each other. A comparison of the two texts bears 
this out. The distance between Z and the ‘common ancestor’ is rather larger 
than in the cases of H or J; this precludes an immediate identification of Z 
as that ancestor, although analysis of a larger set of text may yet confirm the 
relationship. If D was not copied directly from Z, it must have been copied 
from a relatively near ancestor. The similarity of distance between D, Z, W, and 
their common root suggests that all three could have been copied from y; the 


principle of simplification dictates that this be accepted for the stemma. 
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Figure 3.10: Phylogenetic relationships between manuscripts based on the 


prologue to Book Three 
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Nevertheless, the presence in D of text after the record of the comet in 1096 
must be explained. A clue comes within D itself; a note is appended to the entry 
explaining that the exemplar ends at that point, despite the fact that the text 
continues on the following page. It appears that the scribe noted the truncation 
of his exemplar, and continued the text from another more complete exemplar. 
For the identification of this second exemplar, a second phylogenetic analysis 


must be run in isolation on a portion of the text that could not have come from 
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Z or its exemplar—that is, on the text of the prologue to Book Three. The results 
of that analysis may be seen in figure 3.10. Here, the readings in D situate 
it very close to the ABO root; the implication is that the last several entries 
within D may have been copied from 8 itself. This cannot be accepted with 
certainty, however. The text of the prologue to Book Three alone probably does 
not represent enough information to render the phylogenetic tree reliable, and 
the presence within D of chapter numberings such as those of the ‘Jerusalem’ 
subset (as described above, page 24) seem to suggest instead that this portion of 
the text of D arises from a manuscript within that group. A potential solution is 
that the scribe of D continued the text from a manuscript within the Jerusalem 
subset, and added the chapter numberings to the text he had already copied. 
From the analysis given here, we may arrive at a stemma for these fifteen 
manuscripts and the Jerusalem edition; this stemma is shown in figure 3.11 
on page 74. The direct stemmatic links deduced above are represented with 
solid lines; the dependence of manuscripts A and D on secondary exemplars is 
represented with a dotted line. The stemma also includes provisional placement 
for the three manuscripts that were included in the 1898 VatarSapat edition 
but unavailable for this thesis. To determine these placements, I incorporated 
variants from these three manuscripts (where they were explicitly given in the 
apparatus to the VatarSapat edition) into the cladistic analysis. This did not 
yield sufficient data to suggest an exact placement for all three manuscripts, 
although it confirmed that Matenadaran 3071 is closely related to manuscripts H 
and L. The various phylogenetic alternatives all placed the other two VatarSapat 
manuscripts (2644 and 3520) very close to each other, and usually suggested that 


they belonged to the ‘Jerusalem’ group, although the models could not agree on 
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their precise position within that group. I have therefore tentatively assigned 
them to the parent for that group, 8. The tentative nature of their placement is 
indicated by the alternating-dash line. 

In a sense, the derivation of the stemma has become a problem in reverse. 
Traditional methods of textual criticism recommend the creation of a stemma, 
by which the editor may safely exclude certain manuscripts from consideration 
for a critical edition, before beginning the edition itself. This is not a good option 
for the Chronicle, or for any text with similar characteristics; the number of 
manuscripts and the lack of obvious clues concerning their provenance would 
have resulted in a very tentative stemma, in which very little confidence could 
be placed, and on the basis of which almost no manuscripts could be excluded. 

Once a sufficient sample of the text has been collated and edited, however, 
stemmatic analysis becomes a practical possibility. This sample need not be 
large; it need only be large enough for a statistical analysis to produce a single 
possible tree. The entire Chronicle is approximately 80,000 words; the edited 
excerpt presented herein is 3500. From a sample of 1960 words—that is, the 
portion of the first prophecy present in multiple texts, and the entirety of the 
second prophecy and the prologue to Book Two—we were able to produce a 
single phylogenetic tree which was consistent both with the circumstantial data 
availabe about the manuscripts, and with the possibilities produced by larger 
or smaller subsets. This sample represents 2.5% of the whole text. The resulting 
stemma is based on much more thorough analysis of the available data, and is 
consequently of much more use, than the tentative stemma produced through 


traditional analysis of limited data. 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter I have given a detailed description of the methodology used to 
edit the text of the Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa. The techniques presented 
here are based on the large body of research that has been carried out in 
the field of textual criticism over the past twenty years. These techniques, 
particularly those of computer collation and of phylogenetic stemma analysis, 
have been indispensable given the great length of the text, and the large number 
of surviving witnesses, of the Chronicle. It nevertheless remains the case that 
the available techniques have not been well integrated into a single suite of 
tools, and some of the existing tools (most notably Peter Robinson’s COLLATE) 
have fallen into obsolescence. In the process of editing the Chronicle, I have 
implemented these best-practice techniques within my own software package, 
Encritic. 

I set out here four stages of textual criticism—transcription, collation, edi- 
tion, and stemmatic analysis—and described the process I have employed for 
each of them. Transcription of manuscript texts remains a time-consuming 
process; although TEI XML has become the clear standard for text transcription, 
the nature of XML renders the actual task of transcription onerous and error- 
prone, and there is not yet an ideal tool to ease this task. I have here described 
my own method, which has the advantage of efficiency and quick keying, but 
suffers from the need for the user to adopt two parallel vocabularies—one for 
TEI XML itself and one for the transcription sigils employed to represent the 
XML tags. 
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The other stages are more easily handled in software. Given a set of XML 
files that represent manuscript transcriptions, Encritic’s collation mode will run 
an algorithm to collate the transcribed texts, and store the results as a series of 
readings in a new XML file. Its edition mode presents these readings for the 
judgement of the editor, recording his or her editing decisions and any notes 
necessary for elucidation of the readings. The software minimises the number 
of editorial decisions necessary, and does away with the need to re-key the 
text or to manually format a critical apparatus. Publication, both in print and 
online, is handled through programmatic interpretation of the ‘edition’ file. The 
core aim of Encritic is to remove the need for the editor to undertake repetitive 
or mechanical tasks that do not require linguistic comprehension or editorial 
judgement. 

The new-found ease of text collation and edition also makes it possible to 
revisit the question of stemmatic analysis, which is otherwise a difficult problem 
for texts with a large and complex transmission history, using phylogenetic 
methods borrowed from evolutionary biology. This solution requires that a 
representative sample of text, drawn from every available manuscript that 
cannot be excluded by traditional means, be collated and edited; in the case of 
the Chronicle, it was sufficient to edit less than 3% of the text. The phylogenetic 
tree is not itself a stemma, however, and it does not in itself render prior 
stemmatic conclusions ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. The construction of the stemma 
remains subject to editorial judgment, and to consideration of all features of 
the manuscripts that can be observed. The results of that editing process can 
then be used to construct a full stemma, which may in turn be consulted in 


preparation for an edition of the full text. This is a significantly more time- 
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consuming process, but its reward is confidence in the result. Each manuscript 
has been examined in detail; it has been subjected to objective statistical analysis; 
the results of that analysis may be presented to the reader, and the editor’s 
decisions understood. In that sense, the edition is as reliable as an edition can 
possibly be, and is significantly more reliable than any edition that might have 


been produced by pre-computational methods. 


Vie: 


Figure 3.11: Stemma of available manuscripts and the Jerusalem 1869 edition of 
the Chronicle 


Non-fragmentary manuscripts omitted: 
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Chapter 4 


The new age of prophecy: the 
Chronicle’s place in Armenian 


historiography 


At the time that Matthew wrote the Chronicle, Edessa was a majority-Christian 
city, populated primarily by Syrians and Armenians. During his lifetime it had 
been ruled by Byzantine governors, Armenian magnates caught between rival 
Byzantine and Muslim powers, and Latin Crusaders. He was consequently in a 
very good position to compose a history that set out the roles that the Armenian 
people had played in the events of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Matthew explains in the preface to Book Two that, for a long time, he had 
wished ‘to write down for a future era the violent massacres, this dreadful 
wrath, which this Armenian people bore at the hands of the...Turks, and their 
Roman brothers.’ In order to do this, he says, he gathered information about ‘the 


three races’; the Chronicle he produced treats many more than three races. He 
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touches upon the history of Armenians, Byzantines, Turks, Arabs, Georgians, 
Syrians, Latins, and Slavs. His work extends in its geographical scope to the 
limits of his known universe, yet it remains a text that reflects his distinctly 
Armenian outlook and philosophy of history. The way in which he arranged 
historical information in these books, and the explanations of his world-view 
given in his interludes, tell the reader much about the work he envisioned, his 
philosophy of history, and the difficulties he encountered in composing the text 
he intended to write. 

The inclusive nature of Matthew’s work—the attention he gives to all of 
the foreign peoples who had an influence on the Armenians—is well within 
the bounds of Armenian historiography from the seventh century onward.! 
The perspective that it represents, and the Armeno-centric interpretation that 
is given to events that had no direct relevance to Armenians, has turned 
the Chronicle into one of the most valuable sources for the history of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the Caucasus region. The danger of such wide relevance 
is that the scholar who is not an Armenian specialist is tempted to treat the 
Chronicle as a straightforward account of the events in these regions, and in 
particular to assume that Matthew, as neither a Latin nor a Greek participant, 
will have been relatively objective. A good, though dated, example of this 
tendency may be seen in Runciman’s History of the Crusades. He describes 
Matthew as ‘a naive man with a hatred for the Greeks and no great love 
for those of his compatriots who were Orthodox in religion. Much of his 


information about the Crusade must have been derived from some ignorant 





'For a discussion of the need of Armenian historians to broaden their scope, see J.-P. 
Mahé, ‘Entre Moise et Mahomet: Réflexions sur I’historiographie Arménienne’, Revue des études 
arméniennes 23 (1992): 121-53 at 132. 
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Frankish soldier; but about events in his native city and its neighbourhood he 
was very well informed.’ Runciman, and many subsequent scholars of the 
Crusades who have not specialised in Armenian history or literature, use the 
Chronicle primarily as independent corroboration of other histories where they 
use it at all, and appear to take much of Matthew’s information at face value.® 
This has been nearly unavoidable to date—there is very little scholarship in 
the West specifically about Matthew or his Chronicle, and the lack of a critical 
edition renders the existing translations unreliable. Nevertheless, a literary 
interpretation of the Chronicle is sorely needed. Matthew was an Armenian 
monk in Edessa who claimed not to bea scholar; even if this claim simply reflects 
a common historiographical topos, it must be considered. His interpretation of 
events in Constantinople, Baghdad, Tiflis, Jerusalem, or Edessa itself cannot be 
taken at face value. It must be understood in light of the philosophy of the 
Armenian historiographical tradition he was trying to follow, and the effect that 
philosophy had on Matthew’s judgements of the actors in his history. 

In this chapter, I shall set out the parameters of Armenian historiography 
within which Matthew worked, and demonstrate that his Chronicle was a 
logical extension of that historiographic tradition. His goal was to illustrate the 
truth of the Biblical conception of Armenian history: God’s children had strayed 
from righteousness; they were to be punished for the errors of their ways, but 


they could look forward to eventual redemption through God’s mercy. The 





2S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades (London: Cambridge University Press, 1954), vol. 1 
pp. 334-5. 

3e.g. J. Riley-Smith, The First Crusaders, 1095-1131 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), 170; J. Riley-Smith, The First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading (London: The Athlone Press, 
1995); J. France, Victory in the East: A Military History of the First Crusade (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), in which more substantial use is made of Matthew’s account. 
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instrument through which Matthew worked was prophecy. I shall introduce 
the central prophecy of the Chronicle, and show how it became the skeleton on 


which the text as a whole was built. 


Armenian historical philosophy 


Matthew restates his aim in his prologue to Book Three: he ‘saw that no one 
had the intention to investigate [recent history] or to collect records, to provide 
for future times a record of these massacres and tribulations for the good times, 
when the Lord God will fulfil his promise of the end time, when He will give 
to the faithful the era that will truly be full of every joy.’* This statement 
places Matthew firmly in an established tradition of Armenian historiography, 
in which the history of the Armenian people was viewed as the continuation of 
the Biblical history of the chosen people of God, and in which the reverses that 
the Armenians suffered represented divine chastisement that would eventually 
be followed by the divine restoration of Armenian fortunes. 

A concise and valuable guide to Armenian historiography and its develop- 
ment from the fifth century on has been given by J.P. Mahé.° His premise can be 
summarised here as follows. The Armenian language was first given a written 
form in the beginning of the fifth century, nearly a century after Armenia’s 
conversion to Christianity. The earliest Armenian historian, Koriwn, gave in his 
Life of Mastoc ‘a philosophy of history that viewed the Bible, and in particular the 


Old Testament, as a document of the history of God’s chosen people. With the 





“Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘“iwn (1898), 277-8. 
5Mahé, ‘Entre Moise et Mahomet’. 
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advent of the Christian era, the history of the new chosen people of God—that is, 
the Christians, and in this instance the Armenian Christians—was a legitimate 
extension of the Scripture they had inherited through their conversion. The 
Armenian historians who followed Koriwn adopted this philosophy of history 
in their own works. The shocks of the seventh-century Arab conquest, and in 
particular the capture of Jerusalem in 638, forced the Armenian historians to 
account for the rise of this new power. Their histories perforce became universal 
in both chronological and geographical scope, in contrast to the tendency to 
focus on Armenia alone that had prevailed in fifth- and sixth-century works of 
history.° 

The philosophy of history that developed in the seventh and eighth centuries 
needed to account for the fact that the ‘infidel’ Arabs had a lasting hold on 
Jerusalem and most of the former Christian Orient, and that this sustained dom- 
inance could not be in opposition to God’s will. An explanation was proposed 
by an anonymous seventh-century historian (Pseudo-Sebéos): the Christians 
had forfeited their possession of the Holy Land through their sinfulness, just 
as the Jews had earlier done through their rejection of Christ. The Muslim 
Arabs, considered by tradition to be the descendants of Abraham through 
his illegitimate son Ishmael, had pleased God with their discipline and their 
abstemious behaviour. Although they were not the true chosen people of God, 


they had been temporarily rewarded with possession of Abraham’s patrimony, 





This universality partially arose from an attempt to fit the events of recent history into an 
apocalyptic framework, such as the vision of Daniel, which appears in many later Armenian 
histories including that of Matthew and that attributed to Sebéos. For the apocalyptic perspec- 
tive of pseudo-Sebéos, see T. Greenwood, ‘Sasanian Echoes and Apocalyptic Expectations: A 
Re-evaluation of the Armenian History Attributed to Sebeos’, Le Muséon 115/4 (2002): 323-97 at 
375-88. 
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which they would be allowed to keep so long as they retained these virtues. 
By the eighth century, the historian Lewond could argue that the Muslims 
had forfeited this claim. He based his argument on an agreement between the 
katholikos Sahak III and the Arab governor Muhammad ibn Marwan: as long as 
the Muslims kept their promise to protect their Armenian subjects and respect 
their faith, God would allow them their domination over the Christian lands. 
The persecution of the Christians that followed during the eighth century, and 
the violent suppression of Armenian revolts, allowed Lewond to predict the 
eventual liberation of Armenia from Muslim rule. That liberation came in 884, 
with the crowning of ASot I Bagratuni as king of the Armenians, recognised 
by both the Muslim caliph and the Byzantine emperor. The philosophy of 
Armenian history was thereby vindicated. The historians of the tenth cen- 
tury in particular often followed the lead of Movses Xorenac‘i’ in writing a 
history of the world from Adam to the present, in which the author drew on 
the genealogical information in the Bible, in the Greek-language histories of 
Eusebius, Josephus, and others, and in the earlier Armenian tradition to show 
the development of the region in which he wrote, be it the Bagratuni kingdom, 
the Arcruni kingdom of Vaspurakan, the principality of Siwnik‘, or elsewhere. 

By the end of the eleventh century, Armenian fortunes had suffered a 
grievous reverse. The Armenian kingdoms had lost their independence; the 


primary kingdom of Ani was annexed to the Byzantine empire in 1045, and the 





’The dating of the history of Xorenac ‘i has been hotly debated. The author himself claimed to 
be writing his work in the fifth century; certain features of the text, and the fact that it had a huge 
influence on Armenian historians after the eighth century but not before, suggest an eighth- 
century dating. See, e.g., N. Garsoian, ‘L’Histoire attribuée a Movsés Xorenac‘i: Que reste-t-il 
a en dire?’, Revue des études arméniennes 29 (2003-4): 29-48. For the purposes of his argument, 
Mahé treats the history of Xorenac‘i as an eighth-century text. 
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Byzantines had proved unable to defend it against the invasions of the Saljuq 
Turks. The task of the Armenian historians who followed, beginning with the 
vardapet® Aristakés of Lastivert, was to make sense of this new calamity in the 
context of the historiographical tradition that had developed. Robert Thomson 
has explored the question of how Aristakés came to terms with this disaster, and 
the way in which he drew on the lessons of the Old Testament and the tradition 
of Armenian historiography to explain what had occurred.’ 

In keeping with these traditions, Aristakés attributed the recent misfortunes 
of the Armenian people to their own sins. Like Pseudo-Sebéos and Lewond 
had to do regarding the Arabs, Aristakés needed to account for the seemingly 
unstoppable success of the Turks; unlike his predecessors, he had no theory 
of Turkish descent from Abraham with which to work. He instead rejected 
the concept of predestination entirely. This is perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of his history, according to Thomson; he refrains from the suggestion 
that the Armenians’ misfortunes were unavoidable, and he likewise refrains 
from predictions of future salvation. His message is one of admonition: if the 
Armenians wish for an end to their troubles, they need only repent their sins. 

For a contrast to Aristakés, and as a representative of more ‘traditional’ 
patterns of Armenian historical philosophy, Thomson turns to Matthew of 
Edessa. Of Matthew’s interpretation of history, he says, ‘The prophets predicted 
various happenings, which duly occurred. The Turkish invasions were thus 


inevitable. But they do not hold any further significance; they are not regarded 





8A vardapet is an Armenian clerical scholar; there is almost no evidence of a tradition of 
secular scholarship within Armenia at this time. The thirteenth-century author Mxit‘ar Gos 
discussed their training and duties in his law code; see Gos, Mxit‘ar, The Lawcode (Datastanagirk ‘) 
of Mxit ‘ar Gos, vol. 6, ed. R. W. Thomson (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2000), 43-6. 

°Thomson, ‘Aristakes of Lastivert’, 83. 
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as a trial or punishment which will induce the Armenians to repent and mend 
their ways.’!” Matthew’s use of prophecy is the means by which he explains 
the inexplicable disaster of the Turkish invasions, and by which he promises a 
brighter future for the Armenians. This is more in keeping with the traditions 
of Lewond, who also rejected the notion that the Muslims were the chosen 
people of God, and provided the comforting prediction of the total restoration 
of Christian power in the future. The use of prophecy in the Chronicle, however, 
is much more than a means of describing recent calamity; as we will see, it is 


the key to understanding the entire narrative thrust of the Chronicle. 


The prophecies of Yovhannés Kozein 


Although Matthew made frequent references to prophecies throughout his 
text,!! the two most prominent, as Thomson notes, are the ones attributed to 
Yovhannés Kozein. These prophecies are the vision at the core of Matthew’s 
understanding of the history of the Armenians and of the world around them. 
The second prophecy in particular provides the basic outline of which the 
remainder of the Chronicle is an elaboration. 

Very little is known about the eleventh-century vardapet Yovhannés Kozein, 
G12 


also known as Yovhannés TarOdnec‘i. Aristakés includes him among the 


notable intellectuals who were active during the reign of Gagik I Bagratuni, in 





10Thomson, ‘Aristakes of Lastivert’, 85. 

"There are several references to the prophecy of St. Nersés, which itself was based on the 
vision of Daniel: Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 220, 253, 267. See also p. 275 for 
a prophecy from the Book of Jeremiah and p. 301 for the prophecy of the contemporary holy 
man Mark the Hermit. 

2 Aéatyan, Hayoc ‘ Anjnanunneri Bararan, vol. 3 pp. 566-7, no. 136; Y. K ‘iwrtean, ‘Yovhannés 
Vardapet Kozein’, Handes Amsorya 81/1-3 (1967): 1-16. 
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the first two decades of the eleventh century; he is credited with authorship of a 
book of faith.’ Although Aristakés makes no mention of other works, Kozern 
is known to have written ‘Commentaries on the Calendar’™ and a history of 
the Bagratunis at the request of the katholikos Petros Getadarj.!° The majority 
of Kozein’s history has been lost; only a few initial pages have been preserved 
in Matenadaran manuscript 1775.'° The prophecies themselves have survived 
independently in several manuscripts as well as being preserved within the 
Chronicle; an edition was produced in 1895 by Nikolai I. Marr.'” 

Apart from the prophecies, Kozetn appears on two occasions in Matthew’s 
own Chronicle. He is first introduced as one of the Armenian scholars whom 
Basil II consulted at the time of the Easter dispute of 1007;'® he is also named 
among the Armenian contingent, headed by the katholikos Petros, who paid a 
high-profile visit to Basil during his Eastern campaign, as the emperor wintered 
near Trebizond in January 1022.1” 

His first prophecy is recorded for the year 478 (1029/30), after an astro- 
logical omen had been witnessed in Armenia and king Yovhannés had sent 
his noblemen to seek an explanation from Kozetn. His message was dire: 
the eclipse marked 1000 years since the baptism of Christ, and the thousand- 


year imprisonment of Satan2’ was now at an end. Satan would now begin his 





Aristakés of Lastivert, Patmut iwn Aristakisi Lastivertc woy, ed. K. N. YuzbaSyan (Yerevan: 
Haykakan SSR Gitut‘iunneri Akademiayi Hrataraké‘ut ‘yun, 1963), 26. 

4K ‘iwrtean, ‘Yovhannés Vardapet Kozein’, 7-11. 

5One explanation of Aristakés’ failure to mention Kozern’s own history may be that, as he 
was describing the intellectual activity that flourished during the reign of Gagik I, he restricted 
his list to those activities in which the vardapets engaged during that period. 

°Potarean, Hay Grotner, 174-5. 

’See Xat‘ikyan, ‘Yakob Sanahnec ‘i’, 24. 

18Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘“iwn (1898), 44. 

*Ibid., 50. 

0c. f. Revelation 20:1 ff. 
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ascendancy; men would fall into sin; the anger of God would be aroused and 
the Christians would be punished. 

The second prophecy is recorded for the year 485 (1036/7). Again, an eclipse 
had been seen; again, the king and the katholikos Petros sent the Armenian 
noblemen, including Grigor Pahlawuni and Sargis Haykazn, to seek an expla- 
nation from Kozern. His response explained the radical change in fortunes that 
the Armenians were to undergo over the course of the next hundred years. He 
began by re-iterating that the thousand-year imprisonment of Satan was at an 
end; the institutions of the Christian church would weaken, and the Christians 
themselves would fall into impiety, sin, and schism. The Turkish invasions 


would follow shortly thereafter: 


Hereafter there are invasions by foreigners, the cursed sons of K‘am, 
the filthy forces of the Turks, upon the Christian nations, and all the 
earth is consumed by the edge of the sword. All the nations of the 
faithful in Christ pass through sword and captivity. Many districts 
become depopulated. The power of the saints will disappear from 
the earth. Many churches are razed to their foundations. The 
mystery of Christ’s cross will be suppressed. As impiety proliferates, 
the feast days of the saints will be suppressed. Sons are provoked 
against fathers, fathers develop hatred toward sons, brothers will 
arise against each other, through murder and bloodshed they strive 
to destroy one another. They deny the compassion and love of 
brotherhood, the blood of their brotherhood will dry up, and thus 
through their deeds they become like the infidel. And the land is 
troubled by infidel nations, and the plants of the field are clothed 
in bloody dew, and for 60 years the earth will be desolated through 
sword and captivity. 


And then the nation of valiant ones will come, known as Franks, and 
with a multitude of troops they will take the holy city Jerusalem, and 
the holy tomb that held God is freed from captivity. 


And after this the earth is ravaged for 50 years by the forces of the 
Persians through sword and captivity, and [it will be] seven times 
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more than what the faithful have already suffered, and all the nations 
of the faithful in Christ will be terrified.”! 


Gradually, according to the prophecy, the native forces would begin to 
strengthen themselves, until ‘the Roman emperor, as if awakened from sleep’ 
came forward to drive the Persians out, and to usher in a long period of peace 
and prosperity for the Christians. 

As Thomson has noted briefly, the language in the prophecy has unmis- 
takable parallels to the pseudo-Methodian Apocalypse, and in particular to 
the description of the ‘Last World Emperor’.2 The Apocalypse attributed to 
Methodius of Olympus was written in the late seventh century around the 
region of Sinjar in Syria,¥ probably by a member of the Melkite church.” It was 
translated from Syriac into Greek, and thence into Latin, where it gained wide 
circulation. Although the text has a Melkite, and thus Chalcedonian, origin, and 
may have had a place in anti-monophysite polemic of the seventh century,” 
it contains nothing that is overtly Christologically offensive to monophysite 
readers. 

The Apocalypse has an uncertain history within Armenian literature. An 
Armenian translation was known to the thirteenth-century author Step‘anos 


Orbelian, who reproduced a portion of it in his own history.”° It had been 





21See translation below, p. 297. 

?2Thomson, ‘Concept of History’, 97. 

23S. Brock, ‘Syriac Sources for Seventh-Century History’, Byzantine and modern Greek studies 2 
(1976): 17-36. 

24S. Brock, ‘Studies on the First Century of Islamic Society’, in Syriac Perspectives on Late 
Antiquity, ed. G. H. A. Juynboll (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1982), 9-21. 

5G. J Reinink, ‘Ps. Methodius’ Concept of History’, chap. 4, in The Byzantine and Early Islamic 
Near East I: Problems in the Literary Source Material, ed. A. Cameron and L. I. Conrad (Princeton, 
NJ: Darwin Press, 1992), 149-87. 

6Orbelian, Step ‘anos, Histoire de la Siounie, trans. M. F. Brosset (St. Petersburg, 1864-6), 89-94. 
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translated by the eighth-century bishop Step‘anos Siwnec‘i, but no complete 
text survives in Armenian. Its influence can only be guessed through similarity 
to the text of prophecies such as Kozein’s. Even if one looks at the text as it has 
been preserved in the Syriac, however, the broad parallels are clear. According 


to the Methodian prophecy: 


..then suddenly the pangs of affliction as [those] of a woman in 
travail will be awakened against them and the king of the Greeks 
will go out against them in great wrath and ‘awake like a man who 
has shaken off his wine’*’, who was considered by them as dead. 
He will go out against them from the sea of the Ethiopians and will 
cast desolation and destruction in the desert of Yathrib and in the 
habitation of their fathers. And the sons of the king of the Greeks 
will descend from the western regions and will destroy by the sword 
the remnant that is left of them in the land of promise. 


And fear will fall upon them from all sides. And they and their wives 
and their sons and their leaders and all their camps in the land of the 
desert of their fathers will be delivered into the power of the king 
of the Greeks. And they will be surrendered to the sword and to 
destruction and to captivity and to slaughter. 


And the yoke of their servitude will be seven times more severe than 
their own yoke. And they will be in a hard affliction from hunger and 
from exhaustion. And they will be slaves, they and their wives and 
their sons. And they will serve as slaves to those who were serving 
them. And their servitude will be a hundred times more bitter than 
theirs. 


And the land which was desolated of its inhabitants will find peace. 
And the remnant that is left will return, everyone to his land and to 
the inheritance of his fathers: Cappadocia and Armenia and Cilicia 
and Isauria and Africa and Hellas and Sicily. And the entire remnant 
that is left over from the captives and which was in the servitude of 


the captivity, everyone will return to his country and to the house of 
his father. 


And man will multiply like locusts on the land which had been laid 
waste. And Egypt will be laid waste and Arabia will burn and the 





27¢.f. Psalms 78:65. 
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land of Hebron will be laid waste and the tongue of the sea will be 
pacified. And all the wrath and anger of the king of the Greeks will 
be vented upon those who had denied Christ. And there will be a 
great peace upon the earth, as there has never been, because this is 
the last peace of the ending of the world.” 


Direct echoes of this prophecy may easily be seen in the second prophecy 


attributed to Kozern: 


Then as if waking from sleep the king of the Romans arises and 
comes like an eagle against the Persian forces with a fearful mul- 
titude like sand on the shore of the sea. He will come inflamed like 
fire, and out of fear of him all creatures tremble, and the Persians 
and all the foreign forces shall take their flight to the other side of 
the great Gihon river. 


And then the Roman king will take and rule the whole land for many 
years; and all the earth will receive renewal, and the foundation 
for building will be laid, and thus it will be renewed like after the 
flood. The offspring of men and beasts multiply, fountains will gush 
forth streams of water, the fields bear more fruit than before. And 
thereafter famine will fall on the Persian land for many years, until 
they attack and consume each other. And out of fear of the might 
of the Roman king many Persian princes will leave their cities and 
districts, and will take flight without a battle to the other side of the 
Gihon river. And [the Romans] will take all their collections of gold 
and silver accumulated over many years, and all the multitude of 
treasures [heaped up] like dirt or piles of stones in such measure, 
from the Persian land, and bear them off them to the Roman land. 
And they will take all the boys and girls and women to the Roman 
land in captivity. The nation of the Persians will become desolate 
and depopulated by the forces of the Romans, and all the sovereignty 
of the earth will settle in the hand of the Roman king.’”” 





8Pseudo-Methodius, Die syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius, vol. 540-1, ed. G. J Reinink 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1993), XIII.11-15. The majority of the translation is taken from Reinink, ‘Ps. 
Methodius’ Concept of History’, 149-52. The remainder is my own translation from the German, 
with reference to the Syriac. 

°See translation below, p. 298. 
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The language of the earlier parts of the prophecies do retain an echo of 
pseudo-Methodian symbolism,*° but this direct correlation to the prophecy 
of the ‘Last World Emperor’ raises some intriguing questions concerning the 
influence that the Methodian text had on the Armenian scholars of the late 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries. An influence can be seen in the language 
of Matthew’s own interludes, where he speaks of ‘the era [promised by God 
to the faithful for the future] that will truly be full of every joy’, and states his 
determination to finish his history for the benefit of those who will live in that 
era 

The concrete timeline of events incorporated into the prophecy that Matthew 
records—sixty years of Turkish oppression to end with the Crusader capture of 
Jerusalem—is clearly a later addition to the eleventh-century text of Kozern. If 
one sets aside these sixty years, the text of the prophecy is a classic apocalyptic 
vision, with a safe round interval of fifty years during which the Christians 
are to suffer. It is not impossible that Kozetn himself adopted the Methodian 
Apocalypse for the occasion of the thousandth anniversary of the Crucifixion, 
and that the text that Matthew preserves includes an interpolation, rather than 
a full extension. 

It is difficult to judge the authorship of the non-original parts of the prophecy. 
Matthew’s claim not to be educated must be taken seriously; although the 
modesty topos is as common in Armenian colophons as elsewhere, Matthew’s 
text reads as if it was written by one who, acutely conscious of his own 


deficiencies, feels he must justify his efforts in spite of them. It must be accepted 





3°Thomson, ‘Aristakes of Lastivert’, 86 n. 46. 
31See text below, p. 302. 
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that he probably did lack a very high level of education, although his apparent 
familiarity with the forms of Armenian historiography suggests that he was not 
entirely uneducated. He writes in the prologue to Book Three that ‘we have 
spoken thus in front of rhetors and philosophers and deeply wise and well- 
versed researchers, and we have recommended our text to them, so that they 
might cast it into the furnace and make an examination, and we do not oppose 
this because we have no antagonism against the knowledgeable.’” Given the 
scholarly assistance that he evidently did seek, it might naturally be supposed 
that one aspect of this assistance might have been the provision of an extended 
version of Kozetn’s prophecy. On the other hand, Matthew demonstrates 
through the very authorship of the Chronicle that he is more educated than he 
pretends; the possibility cannot be discounted that it is at least partially his own 
work. 

The date of the prophecy is almost certainly Matthew’s own placement. 
An eclipse is recorded by Aristakes, not for the year 485 (1036/7), but for 
482 (1033/4).°° Although Aristakes has placed the event during the reign of 
Michael, which did not begin until April 1034, an annular solar eclipse did 
occur on 29 June 1033 that covered the whole of Europe, northern Africa, and 
the western half of Asia. The date of this eclipse puts Kozern’s claim that 
‘today 1000 years have passed since the tortures of the crucifixion of Christ’ 
directly in line with the traditional calculation of the years since the birth of 


Christ. The prophecy must therefore have originally belonged to the year 482; 





32Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 279. 
3 Aristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 49. 
34See translation below, p. 294. 
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Matthew’s placement of it in 485 gives a round number of sixty years until the 


First Crusade. 


The prophecy fulfilled: the structure of the Chronicle 


The visions of Turkish invasion, Crusader arrival, and slow Christian strength- 
ening expressed in the second prophecy form the narrative core of the entire 
Chronicle. The first book ends in the year 500 (1051/2), at which point Matthew 
introduces himself to the reader. L. Xaé‘ikyan has made a case for very close 
links between the texts of Matthew, the version of Kozertn’s prophecies that has 
survived independently (as published by N. Marr), and a few extant fragments 
of the lost Chronicle of Yakob Sanahnec‘i.’ The importance of the second 
prophecy (whose text does not appear in the extant fragments of Sanahnec‘i) 
to the structure of the Chronicle, together with the frequent appearances of 
Kozein himself in the text, suggests that Kozein’s view of history was a major 
influence on Matthew’s own. This could in turn explain why Matthew has 
used Kozetn’s prophecy—as extended by an unknown hand—to help frame 
the course of history before and after 1051. 

The prophecy divides history into four distinct phases—the pre-invasion 
period, the sixty years of Turkish conquest, the fifty years of Persian dominance, 
and the period after which the ‘Roman emperor’ has risen, driven out the 
Persians, and inaugurated the promised period of renewed Christian rule. The 
Chronicle sets out to cover the first two of these, and most of the third. The 


books of the Chronicle are divided in a numerically neat fashion; although 





Xaé‘ikyan, ‘Yakob Sanahnec‘i’, 22-47. 
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there is a rough correlation, they do not exactly fit these three phases. Book 
One portrays the apogee of the independent Armenian kingdoms, and the 
Byzantine empire at its height. The first prophecy of Kozein is set shortly 
after the events that set in motion the loss of Armenian independence—the 
appearance of the Turks in Vaspurakan, the Arcruni emigration to Sebasteia, 
and the eastern campaign by Basil II against Géorg of Georgia in which the 
Bagratuni king Yovhannés-Smbat willed his kingdom to the empire after his 
death. For literary and rhetorical purposes, Matthew has altered the years of 
the deaths of Basil II, Géorg of Georgia, and Senek‘erim Arcruni, setting them 
in the year of this grave prophecy. In the years immediately following the 
‘main’ prophecy of 485 (1036/7), he describes the quarrels between the various 
pro- and anti-Byzantine factions within the Armenian nobility that would bring 
about the fall of the kingdom of Ani in 1045, when the emperor Constantine 
Monomachos summoned Yovhannés’ young nephew and successor Gagik II to 
Constantinople and pressured him into giving up his kingdom. After the fall 
of Ani, the book shows the beginning of the Byzantine attempts to integrate 
the Armenian church into the Constantinopolitan one, which led to religious 
disputes and to a focus on the schism that had existed between the two churches 
since the Armenian rejection of the council of Chalcedon in 607. All of this 
elaborates the text of the prophecy: ‘[The rulers and princes] govern and rule 
for [earthly] recognition and not according to God. ...Henceforth many schisms 
[will] enter the church of God through the idleness of the patriarchs, because 
they grow feeble and weaken and fail to make an examination of their faith and 


are distracted.’ Matthew describes the first sustained appearance of the Saljuq 
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Turks in the closing entries of the book: their sack of the city of Arcn, and the 
battle of Kaputru that followed. 

Concerning the appearance of the Turks in Anatolia, the prophecy called for 
sixty years during which ‘the earth will be desolated by sword and captivity’, 
and the Christians would ‘strive to destroy one another through murder and 
bloodshed...and through their deeds they become companions of the infidel.’ 
These were the years 1036-96; the bulk of them are covered in Book Two, and 
the themes of internecine strife and devastation in the wake of Turkish raids 
are its primary focus. Matthew covers the persecution of emigrant Armenians 
at the hands of their new Byzantine neighbours, and the escalating Byzantine 
pressure on the Armenian church to conform to the Chalcedonian orthodoxy of 
Constantinople. This is set against a backdrop of continual Turkish attacks in 
the east, which culminated in the sack of the old Armenian capital of Ani in 1064 
and in the catastrophic Byzantine defeat at the 1071 battle of Manzikert. He also 
gives an account of the rise of the ‘infidel and most wicked prince’*® Philaretos, 
who was the first of the Armenian magnates to amass power of his own in 
the vacuum that was created after 1071. He uses all the epithets that had been 
expressed by Kozein about wicked and corrupt princes to describe Philaretos; 
his account of Philaretos’ career ends with his apostasy and consequent fall 


from power.” After the downfall of Philaretos, he turns almost exclusively 





3¢Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 206. 

37Anna Komnéné also accuses Philaretos of apostasy in her account of the loss of Antioch 
(Komnené, Anna, Alexias, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2001), 
186-7), but her explanation of events does not make very much sense, as Frankopan has pointed 
out (P. Frankopan, ‘The Foreign Policy of the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081-c. 1100)’ 
(D.Phil. thesis, University of Oxford, 1998), 297-8). For a fuller discussion of the question of 
Philaretos’ apostasy, see G. Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés: étude sur 
les pouvoirs arméniens dans le Proche-Orient méditerranéen (1068-1150) (Lisbon: Fundacao Calouste 
Gulbenkian, 2003), 243-6. 
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to the Turkish and Fatimid campaigns in Edessa, Antioch, and Aleppo, and 
the political establishment of the Muslim emirs in the region. The book ends 
shortly after the arrival of the First Crusade in 1096, the establishment of the first 
Crusader county at Edessa, and the capture of Antioch and Jerusalem, amid a 
profusion of ominous astronomical phenomena. 

Matthew encountered difficulties when he came to write the third book 
of the history; his task was so difficult, in fact, that he put the history aside 
for seven years, hoping a scholar would finish it in his stead. He was not 
himself a scholar, he explained; he did not write in a refined style, and the 
work should not be left to his “weakness and ignorance.’ These scholars 
and philosophers had the ability to ‘profoundly examine the Old and New 
Testaments of God, expounding its contents with a formidable and brilliant 
analysis’. In the tradition of Armenian historiography of which Matthew was a 
part, the composition of recent history—especially a history that so graphically 
illustrated God’s punishment for human sin, and the redemption hinted at by 
the Christian re-capture of Jerusalem—must necessarily be inseparable from a 
sophisticated understanding of Biblical scripture, by which the full meaning of 
such profound events could be elucidated. It is precisely such an understanding 
that he disclaimed for himself. 

For this third book in particular, the way before him was not clear. It was 
to cover thirty years, ending around the time that Matthew had originally set 
down his pen at the end of Book Two. According to the prophecy of Kozein 
upon which he was basing his work, these thirty years needed to show the seeds 
of a glorious future that had not yet come, and would not come before 1146. The 


‘Persians’ had indeed arrived, in the wake of the Crusader capture of Jerusalem, 
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to ravage the land once more; the ‘Romans’ had been driven out, and the Latin 
and Armenian princes were under constant pressure. Matthew must emphasise 
the continued suffering of the Christians, and explain the sins for which these 
sufferings were punishment, but he must also look ahead to the Christian 
princes—the ‘remnants of the former armies’ who would ‘begin to strengthen 
little by little’ and establish themselves in the conquered territory. He must 
show the direction from which the eventual redemption of the Christians from 
the Muslim oppressor would come. The events of the first thirty years of 
the twelfth century constituted a tale of ambiguity—moderate successes with 
frequent reverses—and Matthew apparently found it difficult to capture the 
ambiguity without allowing his narrative to descend into confusion. 

Although he felt himself unqualified, Matthew could not in the end leave 
his work unfinished. He had resolved to let a more skilled scholar take up the 
task, ‘and now we have seen everyone shrink from [the writing of] this history.’ 
He concluded that he was, perhaps, the only one who could finish it after all: 
‘...it is impossible that anyone else could find these things out or could collect 
[records of] all the different nations and kings, patriarchs and princes, to set 
all the times in chronological order.’ He realised that his inability to find a more 
qualified continuator was evidence that God had appointed the task specifically 
for him, although he felt that he lacked the necessary talent: ‘it is God’s habit 
to require some useful work from the weak and the inconsequential; so we see 
the hive of bees and marvel at their organisation, that from the lightness of their 
bodies [which are] as nothing, all the sons of man enjoy their sweetness, and 
their products meet the needs of the saints, and before saints and kings their 


[honey] is praised.’ Finally, he understood that he was running out of time: 
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‘We saw that time carried on, and the flow and trickle and diminution [of time], 
and [the fact] that the disappearance of men from the earth does not cease, was 
shown to us.’ Matthew therefore took up his pen once more, to chronicle as best 
he could the mixed fortunes of the Armenians and other Christians in the early 
twelfth century. 

The text of Book Three focuses primarily on the activities of the Crusader 
princes in Edessa and Antioch. The Crusaders took control of Edessa within a 
year of their arrival; the bulk of Matthew’s adult experiences would have been 
profoundly affected by his new Latin lords. The city was taken by Baldwin of 
Boulogne, the brother of the future Godfrey I of Jerusalem, after the Armenian 
governor, T‘oros, was deposed and killed by the townspeople. Matthew 
follows the fortunes of Baldwin in Edessa and of the other Crusaders as they 
capture Antioch and Jerusalem, and as they come under immediate counter- 
attack from the Muslims. The attitude he displays toward the Crusaders is 
profoundly mixed—on the one hand, they are valiant; on the other hand, they 
are greedy. At times, he portrays them as compassionate and honourable; 
at other times, they are suspicious of each other, dishonourable and quick to 
break their oaths, and lacking in compassion. His descriptions often include 
them as fellow ‘faithful Christians’, and just as often set them in opposition to 
the Christian population, speaking of the troubles ‘that they brought upon the 
faithful’ as if the Latins were not Christians themselves.**> Matthew’s portrayal 
of the Crusaders reflects the difficulty that he faced in assigning them a clear 


role within the framework of history as set out by the prophecy. 





38See, for instance, the siege of Aplast‘an in 554 (1105/6): Matthew of Edessa, Zamanaka- 
grut iwn (1898), 302-4. 
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Near the end of the book, Matthew begins to chronicle the rise of David 
‘the Builder’—the Bagratuni king of Georgia who, over the course of the 1120s, 
began to expand his power into the territory of the former Armenian kingdoms 
that had been under Turkish rule for over fifty years. This was the beginning 
of two centuries of Georgian dominance in that region.” The rise of David, 
and the continued Georgian strengthening under David’s son and successor 
Demetrios, neatly represented the ‘gradual strengthening’ that must take place 
before Kozetn’s Roman Emperor—the Last World Emperor of the pseudo- 
Methodian Apocalypse—could arise and usher in the new period of prosperity 
that Matthew anticipated. The third book is unfinished; Matthew’s last entry, 
for the year 577 (1128/9), provides an unsatisfying end to his narrative. It is 
impossible to say whether he envisioned an heir of David Bagratuni as the ‘king 
of the Romans’ who would redeem the Christians, or whether he looked to 
the strengthening of the Komnenian emperors of Byzantium or the Crusader 
lords of Outremer as the means of this redemption. It is nevertheless possible 
to trace Matthew’s attempts to organise the historical information he had for 
Book Three into a narrative that supported the prophetic picture of the ‘fifty 
years’ of ‘Persian’ attack, utter Byzantine collapse, and limited renewal of the 


Christian nobility that remained in the region. 


Conclusion 


When Matthew came to write his Chronicle, he was drawing upon a well- 


established model within the Armenian historiographical tradition. The history 





3°For more on Matthew’s treatment of the emergence of Georgia, see below, p. 127. 
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of the Armenians, as Christians of the ‘true’ (that is, non-Chalcedonian) faith, 
was the history of the chosen people of God, and could be acceptably drawn 
from Biblical patterns with which he was familiar. The recent reverses that the 
Armenians had suffered were signs of God’s displeasure with His people; they 
must undergo a period of suffering as consequence for their sins, but they would 
eventually be redeemed through God’s mercy, and the infidel oppressors who 
were the agents of divine punishment would be driven out. 

Matthew was able to adopt a pair of prophecies, attributed to and probably 
authored by the vardapet Yovhannés Kozein, to encapsulate this philosophy of 
history. The second of these prophecies, extended by a twelfth-century author 
possibly in cooperation with Matthew himself, provides the structure around 
which the rest of the Chronicle was composed. This structure was followed 
in a straightforward manner for Books One and Two of the Chronicle; for 
Book Three, however, the prophetic structure of the history was overtaken 
to some extent by the inconclusive nature of events. Matthew was able to 
describe recent events neither as continued punishment nor as an unmistakable 
beginning of divine redemption. In attempting to paint a complex picture of 
varied fortunes for the Armenians and other Christians, he gives a conflicting 
account of virtuous yet villainous Crusaders, infidel but often merciful Turks, 
and the gradual revival of Bagratuni strength in Georgia near the end of a book 
that is nevertheless labelled as an account of ‘massacres and suffering’. His 
complexity descended occasionally into confusion, but his aim is served: to 
leave ‘a record of these trials and tribulations for the good age, when the Lord 


God will give what He promised in [...] the era that will indeed be full of every 
joy. 


oF 


Chapter 5 


‘The abandoned Armenian nation’: 
Matthew’s conception of the history 


of his people 


Seen through the lens of the prophecy of Yovhannés Kozein, Matthew had a 
specific task to accomplish with his portrayal of Armenian history. Although 
the Chronicle touched on many races, the Armenians were the Christian people 
to whom the prophecy referred. Its “princes, judges, and leaders’ were usually 
understood to be the Armenian ones. It was they who descended into weakness 
and turned away from the true faith; it was they who suffered the consequences 
of the Saljuq invasions; it was their land that was made ‘desolate and depop- 
ulated’ by these invaders. Matthew’s presentation of Armenian history, both 
before and after the First Crusade, was informed by his attempt to follow the 
prophecy of Kozein; this became particularly difficult after the Crusade. He 


reports mixed fortunes for the Armenians throughout his third book, and his 
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last few entries lack the emphasis on destruction and Christian suffering that 
mark many of the previous ones. Nevertheless, he does not entirely succeed in 
his goal of portraying a strengthening that would lead to eventual defeat of the 
‘Persians’, and he overlooks precisely the sequence of events—the rise of the 
Rubenid princes in Cilicia—that could have best served his purpose. 

In this chapter, I shall examine these peculiarities of Matthew’s portrayal of 
the fortunes of his people—how he presented the dispossessed Bagratuni and 
Arcruni princes, as well as the ‘new nobility’ of the Rubenids, Got Vasil, and the 
other Armenian magnates of eastern Asia Minor. The rise of the ‘new nobility’ 
is for the most part conspicuously absent from the Chronicle; I shall show how 
this apparent omission on Matthew’s part arises from his attempt to remain true 


to the timeline set out in Kozern’s prophecy. 


The idealized past: the presentation of pre-1020 Ar- 
menia 


Within his earliest entries concerning the Armenian kingdoms, Matthew por- 
trays the idealized past—the peaceful period of independent Armenia, before 
its sovereignty was lost—with some success. The period from the accession of 
Abas I in 929 to the death of Gagik I shortly before 1021 is widely considered 
to be the apogee of independent Armenia. The best surviving source for most 


of this period is the history of Step‘anos Asotik of Taron,’ who describes each 





'Asotik, Step‘anos (of Taron), Step ‘anosi tardnec woy asotkan patmut ‘iwn tiezerakan. Erkrord 
tpagrut ‘iwn., ed. S. Malxasianc‘ (St. Petersburg, 1885); all references herein are to the more 
widely-available French translation: Asotik, Histoire universelle. 
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of these reigns as periods of peace and prosperity occasionally interrupted by 
dissension within the church or by short-lived threats of invasion by various 
Muslim emirs. Matthew’s own Chronicle begins in the Armenian year 401 
(952/3), which was the year of the accession of Abas’ son ASot III. 

Although Matthew’s entries give an impression of the times that usually 
accords with sources such as Asotik, it quickly strikes the reader as odd that 
Armenia is not the focus of the Chronicle before 1021. No clue as to Matthew’s 
intended focus is given by a title; the majority of manuscript copies of the text 
are untitled. It is referred to by cataloguers (or by marginalia in the manuscripts 
themselves) as either the ‘Chronicle’ or the ‘History’, occasionally the ‘History of 
the Bagratunis and others’. The first entry, about a famine in Edessa, mentions 
the Armenians only incidentally. The majority of the pre-1021 entries concern 
the succession of Byzantine emperors and Byzantine campaigns in the east, with 
a few reports of events around Edessa and Antioch, and a few records of the 
succession of Armenian katholikoi which are almost all mis-dated. It seems 
that, although Matthew was convinced that these had been years of peace and 
plenty, he actually had only a little information about the southern Armenian 
kingdom of Vaspurakan, and almost none about events in the main Bagratuni 
kingdom of Ani. 

The first ‘Armenian’ entry is for 410 (961/2), in which Matthew records the 
accession of king ‘Gagik’. This is the first sign to the reader of his lack of reliable 
information; Gagik I was crowned in 439 (990/1). Gagik’s death, and the civil 
war that it set off between his sons Smbat-Yovhannés I and ASot IV, is recorded 
at the beginning of 420 (971/2), only ten years after his ‘accession’. This date 


has long been acknowledged to be wrong, and the reference to his coronation 
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has generally been taken as a reference to the coronation of his father ASot III.7 I 
have recently argued that the coronation Matthew describes probably refers to a 
ceremony that occurred in 952. His confusion concerning the royal succession in 
the tenth century led him to ‘correct’ the name of the king; his mis-dating of the 
coronation seems likely to have been an effect of the source he was following. 

The entry for 420 (971/2) is misdated. It includes a description of the civil 
war between Yovhannés and ASot (the sons of the king Gagik I, who died 
around 1020), the death of a prince named Apirat, and an incursion into the 
Pahlawuni lands of Bjni. The prosopographical details of all these entries are 
internally consistent, and support a re-assignment to the year 470 (1021/2). 
When this is done, very little ‘Armenian’ material from before 470 remains. 
Matthew records the gathering of the princes of Armenia to meet the Byzantine 
emperor John I Tzimiskes in 421 (972/3), and preserves the Armenian text of a 
letter addressed from Tzimiskes to the king ASot III; he records, and mis-dates, 
the last few years of the life of David Curopalates, the great prince of Tayk‘ 
who died in 1000; he records two events from Arcruni-ruled Vaspurakan, one 
of which is corroborated by Step‘anos Asotik. He also records the succession of 
Armenian katholikoi; this information presents its own difficulties, as discussed 
in chapter 8. 

Although Matthew’s ignorance of the history of the Armenian kingdoms in 


the late tenth century is striking, it is not altogether surprising. Asotik himself 





See, for example, N. Garsoian, ‘The Independent Kingdoms of Medieval Armenia’, chap. 7, 
in The Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, vol. 1, ed. R. G. Hovannisian (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 2004), 143-86 at 166. 

5T. L. Andrews, ‘The Chronology of the Chronicle: An Explanation of the Dating Errors 
Within Book 1 of the Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa’, Revue des études arméniennes 31 (2008-9): 
259-82. The clue to Matthew’s mis-dating of ASot’s coronation lies in the similar mis-datings of 
the reigns of the katholikoi of the period, including Anania, Vahan, Step ‘anos, and Xa¢‘ik. 
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gives frustratingly little information about the events of the reigns of ASot III 
(952-76), Smbat II (976-90) or Gagik I (990-1018?). The version of his history 
which has come down to us ends in the year 1003, midway through the reign of 
Gagik. Aristakés, who begins his history in earnest with the death of Bagrat 
of Georgia in 1014, speaks of Asotik’s history and claims that it ended with 
the death of Gagik.* If this latter portion of the history ever existed, it has 
left no trace of its contents in the extant sources and it is unavailable today. 
Both Aristakés and Matthew, however, appear to regard the reign of Gagik as 
the apogee of Bagratid Armenia, and both regard the bellicosity of the younger 
generation of kings (Smbat-Yovhannés and Asot of Ani, and Géorg of Albania) 
as the beginning of the troubles that led to the loss of Armenia. For Matthew, 
the faults of this younger generation of rulers is one of the first indications of 
the truth of the words of Yovhannés Kozein: that the leaders and princes of 
Armenia would fall into weakness and corruption, and would thereby bring 


about the ruin of their people. 


The loss of the Armenian kingdoms: 1020-45 


From the death of David Curopalates? until the Eastern campaign of Basil II in 
the early 1020s, the only substantial item of history Matthew reports from the 
Armenian kingdoms concerns the Turkish incursions into Vaspurakan, and the 
consequent annexation of the kingdom by the Byzantine empire. Matthew has 


preserved the fullest extant account of this Turkish invasion; even the continu- 





*Aristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 26. 
>Although David died in 1000 AD (Armenian year 449), Matthew reports his death in his 
entry for 432 (983-4). For a discussion of this dating error, see my article cited above. 
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ators of the Arcruni family history of T‘ovma’ have very little information, and 
no precise dates, for the sequence of events that he describes. 

When Senek’erim heard of the invasion, writes Matthew, he interpreted the 
appearance of the Turks as a sign of the inevitable destruction of his kingdom. 
He realised that he was unable to defend it, so he turned to the power who was 
most able to take on the responsibility: the Byzantium of Basil II. The Arcrunis 
and their dependent nobles were re-settled in Sebasteia, Vaspurakan passed into 
Byzantine governance, and thus ‘the Armenian land was abandoned by its kings 


and princes’.” This was the model for what was to come. 


471-2 (1021-4): Basil II’s eastern campaign and its consequences 


Matthew continued the theme of abdication of responsibility with his next pair 
of entries, which describe Basil’s campaign and its consequences. The story of 
the year 1021 was begun much earlier, with the misplaced entry that covered 
the civil war between the brothers Yovhannés-Smbat and ASot upon the death 
of their father Gagik. At the same time, because Matthew was confused about 
the dates, he necessarily had to alter his presentation of events. He needed to 
show that it was not until the eleventh century, and the arrival of the Turkish 
threat, that the weakness of the Armenian princes began to have disastrous 


consequences. 
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The sequence of events for these years can be fairly well established through 
the surviving histories of Aristakés,* the Byzantine historian Ioannés Skylitzés,? 
and the Arabic Christian historian Yahya ibn Sa‘id of Antioch,’® as well as 
Matthew’s record (although only Aristakes and Matthew give an account of 
the civil war itself.) Based on these sources, the sequence of events took place 
as follows. Gagik I of Armenia died shortly before 1020 (the date of his death 
has not been firmly established.) Soon thereafter, probably in 1021 but possibly 
earlier, his sons and joint heirs Yovhannés and ASot began to dispute the 
succession. Their dispute resulted in a short civil war that drew in most of 
the regional powers, including the kingdoms of Georgia and of Vaspurakan. 
The neighbouring kings and princes, together with the ecclesiastical leadership 
of Armenia, brokered a settlement between the brothers that left Yovhannés in 
control of the city of Ani and its immediate surroundings, while ASot ruled the 
kingdom outside Ani; it was agreed that if either brother died, the kingdom 
was to be re-united under the other. This settlement seems to have played to the 
strengths of both brothers—Yovhannés is portrayed as intelligent but physically 
weak, while ASot was the warrior to whom the defence of the kingdom as a 
whole could be entrusted. 

Although the details of Matthew’s account of the civil war are internally 
consistent and almost certainly belong to the year 1021, the fact that he placed 


the episode in 971 must affect his presentation of facts. The constraints of 





8 Aristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 26-40. 
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Kozein’s prophecy required a portrayal of Armenian heroes, of brave and 
virtuous warriors, and of a solution to the problem that was in accord with 
God’s will; this is the portrait that the reader must therefore expect, and it is 
what Matthew provides. 

He begins his account by describing the characteristics of the two kings. 
Yovhannés, the elder, was ‘wise and very clever, but was cowardly and idle 
in flesh and feeble and unpolished in battle’; ASot, the younger, was ‘valiant 
and brave and strong, invincible and victorious in war.’ Upon the death of 
their father, Yovhannés took control of the city of Ani; ASot, with his army, 
travelled around Armenia to solicit support for his own claim. On his way back 
to Ani to confront his brother, he stopped to pray at the Holy Cross of Varag 
and the icon of the Virgin, and made a substantial donation to the monastery 
of Varag. Matthew describes the fighting that occurred at the gates of Ani, 
and relates the story of a Georgian hero, allied with Yovhannés, who died in 
single combat against ASot; this becomes a portrait of the bravery of men on 
both sides of the conflict. After the battle, the Armenian nobles intervened to 
make peace between the brothers, which resulted in the division of the kingdom 
described above. ‘And then’, writes Matthew, ‘there was peace in all the land 
of Armenia.’ 

The entry goes on to describe the death of a prince named Apirat, who had 
been allied with ASot and had fled Ani in fear of reprisal by Yovhannés, at the 
hands of the Muslim emir Abu’l-Uswar. Matthew describes Yovhannés’ bitter 
regret upon learning of Apirat’s death, and writes that the king made amends 


by giving ‘lands and high honour’ to the prince’s orphaned sons. He ends the 
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entry with an account of the death of Vasak Pahlawuni, the father of Grigor 
Magistros Pahlawuni, who died defending his family fortress of Bjni against 
the Daylamites of Iranian Azerbaijan. Again, he stresses the virtue and bravery 
of the Armenian forces—upon hearing of the invasion, Vasak immediately 
abandoned his revelry; before going into battle, he and all his troops ‘took 
communion and sincerely confessed their sins to Jesus Christ.’!* The message 
throughout is that the princes of this era were noble and pious. 

For an instructive comparison, one may turn to the account given by 
Aristakés. His description of the brothers is very like Matthew’s: ‘Smbat was 
corpulent and thick-bodied, but in wisdom they say that he surpassed most 
men; Asot had a well-regulated stature of body, was brave-hearted and war- 
loving.’ From that point, however, his story diverges. Géorg, the king of 
Abkhazia and Iberia, brokered the territorial settlement between Yovhannés 
and Asot shortly after the death of Gagik. As Yovhannés travelled back to Ani, 
a prince who was one of ASot’s partisans went to Géorg to accuse Yovhannés 
of unjustly taking his lands. Géorg sent soldiers to arrest Yovhannés; the fight 
outside Ani resulted from this action, not from a direct conflict between Yovhan- 
nés and Asot. Aristakés reports that the soldiers ‘despoiled and plundered 
the ornaments of the churches of the katholikoi; and, pulling the nails from 
the cross, they said about these affronts “We shall take them and use them 


ys 


for horseshoes.”’ Aristakés continues his tale with ominous foreshadowing: 
even after this dispute had been settled, ASot suffered from the encroachment 


of powerful neighbours, and eventually went to seek military assistance from 
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Constantinople. So we see that Aristakés’ presentation of the dispute is very 
different from that of Matthew: the Armenian princes were not acting in 
accordance with God’s will, and their people would suffer for it. 

This message of sin and suffering, removed from Matthew’s account of 
the civil war, returns in full strength for the remainder of his description of 
the events of 470 and 471, now placed in their proper years. This part of 
the tale concerns the Iberian campaign of Basil II, recorded by Skylitzes and 
Yahya as well as the Armenian historians. The causes for this campaign had 
their roots in the failed rebellion of Bardas Phokas against the emperor in 989. 
As a consequence of his support for the rebel, David Curopalates had been 
compelled to will his principality of Tayk‘ to the empire upon his death. Basil 
had marched east to claim his inheritance after David’s death in 1000, but 
Byzantine control of the region was not strongly asserted. David's original heir, 
Bagrat III of Abkhazia, had meanwhile acquired the kingdom of Iberia and was 
thereby able to pass on the united pair of kingdoms, along with the hereditary 
claim to Tayk‘ itself that he had lost upon David’s agreement with Basil, to his 
son Géorg (the king who would later mediate between Yovhannés and ASot) 
upon his death in 1014. A Byzantine army sent that year to enforce Basil’s 
claim to Tayk‘ was defeated; it was to avenge this defeat that Basil marched 
east in 1021.'4 While Basil was in the east, he was confronted with another 
revolt led by his generals Nikephoros Phokas and Nikephoros Xiphias.’° The 
revolt had widespread support within the Byzantine military, and among the 


leaders of the East, including Géorg, Yovhannés, ASot, and David Arcruni, who 
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was the son of Senek‘erim of Vaspurakan. The revolt failed with the murder of 
Nikephoros Phokas; the Armenian sources claim that this was brought about 
by David Arcruni, who had regretted his role in the rebel cause.'° 

The civil war in Ani occurred under the shadow of this Iberian intransigence 
toward Byzantium, and its aftermath was intertwined with Basil’s presence 
in the east. Although the evidence of Armenian involvement in the Byzan- 
tine-Iberian dispute is scant, Matthew claims that Yovhannés supported Géorg 
in his struggle against Basil. If so, the Armenian king would have been put 
into an awkward position when Géorg was defeated. Whether out of fear of 
Byzantine reprisal, out of a desire to prevent an eventual succession by ASot or 
his descendants, or from another set of motives, Yovhannés sent the katholikos 
Petros Getadarj to sign a treaty in which he willed his kingdom to the Byzantine 
empire after his death. It was the efforts to enforce this treaty after Yovhannés 
died in 1041 that led directly to the fall of the Bagratuni throne. 

A comparison of Matthew’s account of this campaign with the reconstructed 
version given above is instructive. This episode follows a series of entries that 
focus on events in Byzantium, and in particular on the victorious campaigns 
and upright conduct of Basil II.'? Matthew begins with the assertion that 
Basil marched eastward to demand Ani and Kars from the king Yovhannés, 
apparently unprompted by anything. In light of the actual events of this year, 
and of Matthew’s generally high opinion of the emperor, the lack of context 
for Basil’s ‘demand’ is surprising. Matthew goes on to claim that Yovhannés 


acquiesced out of ‘cowardice’. Although this is not a particularly illuminating 
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rationale, it is of a piece with his claim, first expressed in connection with the 
annexation of Vaspurakan, that the Armenian kings had become cowardly and 
neglectful of their duties. From that point on, however, Matthew’s account of 
events begins to very closely match that of Aristakés; this is unsurprising, since 
his understanding is very similar to Aristakés’ own: that the fall of Armenia 
was brought about by the sins of its leaders. The similarities can be seen, 
for instance, in the two descriptions of the visit that Basil received from the 
Armenian katholikos Petros (and, according to Matthew, Yovhannés Kozein.) 
The emperor invited the katholikos to celebrate the service of Epiphany. Both 
Matthew and Aristakés describe the miracle that occurred when Petros blessed 
the water according to the Armenian rite of Epiphany. If one allows for the 
inevitable embellishment of details over the decades that separate the two 
authors, their descriptions are remarkably similar. Aristakés reports that ‘when 
the hayrapet poured the Lord’s oil into the water, a scattering of rays of light 
suddenly shone forth from the water’;'® according to Matthew, ‘fire suddenly 
appeared shining upon the water and the river was bound to one spot and 
did not move.’”? Similarly, the accounts of the attempted coup of Nikephoros 
Phokas and Nikephoros Xiphias match: both Armenian historians leave Xiphias 
out altogether, both describe the ‘turn-coat’ role played by David Arcruni, both 
describe Basil’s subsequent attack against Géorg, the latter’s submission, and 
the freak summer snowstorm that halted Basil’s advance on the city of Her. 
Although the details of the individual episodes within Matthew’s account 


align remarkably closely with those of Aristakés, he has re-ordered all the major 
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events. Here, Basil arrives in the east to demand the territory of Yovhannés, 
and to demand submission from Géorg of Iberia. Yovhannés accedes to Basil’s 
request, but Géorg refuses to submit until Basil compels him through force 
of arms. While the emperor is in the East, he honours the Armenian church, 
through its representative Petros Getadarj, allowing him pride of place at the 
Epiphany service. Having demonstrated his esteem for the Armenians, Basil is 
confronted with a rebellion by his own generals, which is supported by, among 
others, the very Armenians that he has just honoured. He defeats the rebels 
with the assistance of David Arcruni, and then turns against Géorg in retaliation 
for his support of the rebels. This is a rather different sequence of events, and 
gives a much more negative image of the Armenian princes of the time, than 
the accounts that have come down to us from the other historians. 

This alternate image that Matthew gives is explained immediately with 
the first prophecy of Kozetn, which is placed just after the account of Basil’s 
Eastern campaign. With the consequences of that campaign fresh in the reader’s 
memory, Matthew sets down Kozern’s warning that no man would remain 
faithful to the commandments of God, that the princes would fall into sin, pride, 
and small-mindedness, and that in so doing they would incur the wrath of 
God on all creation. It is a warning whose truth Matthew has just illustrated. 
The Armenian royal ‘children’ had rejected and rebelled against their ‘father’; 
they had begun to display the ‘stubborn, self-loving, ...mendacious’”’ qualities 
against which Kozein warns. As a result, they and their people had already 


paid a price, and would pay a much heavier one in the years to come. 
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490-4 (1041-6): Turkish invasions and the loss of independence 


The second prophecy, set in 485 (1036/7), gives the outline of history that 
Matthew followed for the remainder of the Chronicle. The ‘foreign race of infi- 
del Turks’, as agents of God’s punishment, would come to punish the Christian 
faithful; ‘for sixty years the earth is to be desolated by sword and captivity.’ 
This sixty-year period would end when the Crusaders captured Jerusalem, but 
another fifty-year period of suffering, this time at the hands of the Persians, 
would immediately follow. This second period of Christian subjugation would 
be tempered by a slow strengthening of the remaining Christian princes, in 
preparation for the eventual revival of the pseudo-Methodian ‘Roman emperor’ 
and re-establishment of the Christian order. This is the summary of the history 
of the Armenian people as Matthew went on to write it. 

He begins immediately, with an account of the Armenian capture of Berkri 
from the Muslim emir Xtrik.2!_ The victorious prince, Ganji, allowed his 
troops to fall into drunken negligence. The consequences were immediate: 
the evicted emir was able to rally his townspeople against the invaders, catch 
them unprepared, and rout them. Already in the very year in which Matthew 
has set them, Kozetn’s predictions were beginning to be fulfilled. Matthew’s 
description of the capture of Berkri, and the loss that was brought about by the 
captors’ negligence, is partially corroborated in the accounts of Aristakes” and 
Skylitzes,” but there it is cast as a conflict between Byzantines and ‘Persians’, 


with no explicit Armenian involvement. Matthew may have regarded the 
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episode as an ideal illustration of the consequences of Christian immorality, and 
adopted it into his account of Armenian history by changing the identities of the 
protagonists. 

The signature disaster of the 1040s, for most of the Armenian historians who 
followed, was the loss of Armenian independence to the Byzantine Empire. 
Apart from the Chronicle, the most informative source for the annexation of 
Ani is the history of Aristakés; it is also discussed, briefly, by Skylitzes. None of 
these historians give an entirely satisfactory account of events, but the evidence 
suggests something like the following.“ The king in Ani, Yovhannés, died in 
1041 with no son or appointed heir; his brother ASot had died the previous 
year. In exchange for the agreement he had made in 1022 to leave his kingdom 
to Byzantium after his death, Yovhannés had held Byzantine imperial rank, 
with the financial subsidy that this rank implied, for the remainder of his life. 
After his death, a courtier named Sargis Haykazn attempted to take control of 
the kingdom, probably on behalf of the Empire, and a pro-Byzantine faction 
allied with Sargis encouraged the emperor Michael IV to come and enforce 
Yovhannés’ will. Michael marched eastward with an army to take Ani, but 
an anti-Byzantine faction within the city, led by Vahram Pahlawuni, chased 
Sargis from the city and installed the young son of ASot IV, Gagik, as king. 
Gagik captured and imprisoned Sargis, thus removing the immediate internal 
threat to his rule; the external threat, Michael’s Byzantine troops, were unable 


to overcome Armenian resistance and soon withdrew. Gagik then embarked 
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upon ‘two successful years’ of his reign, during which time Sargis Haykazn 
worked his way back into the young king’s confidence. In late 1044 or early 
1045, the new emperor Constantine IX Monomachos made another attempt to 
claim the inheritance of Yovhannés. He invited Gagik to Constantinople; both 
the Armenian sources claim that this invitation was made under false pretences. 
Gagik was convinced by his pro-Byzantine advisers, led by Sargis, to accept the 
invitation of the emperor; he entrusted the rule of Ani to the katholikos Petros 
Getadarj and departed for Constantinople. He was never to return. Once in the 
capital, he was coerced by Constantine into giving up his kingdom in return for 
the grant of territory near Sebasteia. Resistance to Byzantine rule was once again 
organised by the Pahlawuni family, but it was short-lived. Petros surrendered 
the city to the governor of Melitene after it had become clear that Gagik would 
not return. 

Matthew’s own account of the loss of Ani is consistent with his larger aim: to 
portray the ways in which dissension and sin led to the downfall of the Christian 
kingdoms, as it had been foretold. He begins his account of events for the year 
489 (1040/1) with the sighting of a comet; this is not assigned any immediate 
significance, but it serves as a portentous introduction to disaster. The death of 
ASot IV is recorded in the same year. After his death, ‘the Armenian forces grew 
feeble and despised the arts of war, they came under the yoke of servitude to the 
Roman nation, they settled into drunkenness, they loved citherns and the works 
of gusans; they deviated from unity with each other and they did not come to 
the aid of their own; and [as for] the land which was put to the sword, they 


engaged in weeping and wept for the destruction of each other while betraying 
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each other to the sword of the Greek race; and they became destroyers of their 
own kind and turned to the side of their own enemies.’”° This relatively long 
condemnation of the Armenian military forces is a clear echo of the warnings of 
Kozern. 

The theme of dissension and mutual betrayal is taken up in the next episode 
Matthew describes: an offensive by the Persian emir Abu ‘l-Uswar against the 
Albanian ruler David Anhotin.”” The combined Albanian and Armenian armies 
were successful on this occasion, but Matthew explains that the required troops 
were only raised after David wrote to Yovhannés of Ani, and the rulers of Kapan 
and Abkhazia, threatening to betray them to Aba‘l-Uswar if they refused to 
come to his aid. 

Matthew goes on to describe the offensives of Michael IV against Ani, 
and the coronation of Gagik II that was engineered by Vahram and Grigor 
Pahlawuni to counter Byzantine claims.*® He, like Aristakés, gives hints of the 
complex political alliances that formed in Ani during this time, but these hints 
are frustratingly vague. The responsibility for the loss of Ani is laid on the ‘apos- 
tate and perfidious men’, including Sargis Haykazn, who arranged to surrender 
Ani after Gagik had left the city. He describes the continued resistance of the 
residents of Ani to Byzantine rule, and their eventual submission. His entry for 
the following year describes an earthquake in Eketeac‘ province, and ‘darkness 
and gloom upon the earth to such an extent that the sun and moon took on the 
appearance of blood’ throughout that summer. The message of divine anger at 


the Armenians is clear. 
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The occupied East and the Armenians in exile 


After he had accomplished their annexation, Monomachos lost no time in bring- 
ing the new Armenian provinces under imperial control. A primary remit of the 
appointed Byzantine governors was to secure the area against the increasingly 
frequent Turkish raids. A raid in Vaspurakan, in 1045 or 1046, had ended with 
the capture of the Byzantine governor Stephen Lichoudes.” In 1048, Mono- 
machos dispatched three Byzantine governors—Katakalon Kekaumenos of Ani, 
Aaron (son of Vladislav of Bulgaria) of Vaspurakan, and Grigor Pahlawuni, who 
in the wake of the annexation of Ani had ceded his patrimonial lands to the 
empire and had been made doux of Mesopotamia—to engage the Turks.*” These 
three had been ordered to join forces with a Georgian prince named Liparit, 
but as they waited for Liparit’s arrival, the Turkish troops reached the town of 
Arcn unopposed, and sacked it. Although both Matthew and Aristakés dwell 
at length on the sack of Arcn, and Matthew claims that it was ‘the first town 
which was captured from the Armenians and put to the sword and enslaved.’*! 
the land did not immediately come under Turkish rule. The Byzantine modus 
operandi at the time was to allow the raids to take place, and attack the raiders 
as they returned with their booty and prisoners to the East.” This was precisely 
what Kekaumenos, Aaron, and Grigor did, but when they engaged the Turks, 
they were defeated and Liparit was taken prisoner. The next twenty years were 
marked by repeated raids by Turkish troops; although Byzantium remained 


in administrative control of its eastern territory, the emperors neglected to 
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devote enough resources to securing Anatolia against raids. Meanwhile, the 
increasing population of the nomadic Turks led them to more aggressively seek 
a permanent base.® In 1069, Romanos Diogenes took the imperial throne. He 
was aware of the danger, and his expedition to the East in 1071 was meant 
to secure the eastern territories against this threat of invasion and settlement. 
His defeat at Manzikert, blamed by the vast majority of primary sources on 
treachery within the leadership of his army, is generally regarded to mark the 
end of effective Byzantine control in the East. Opposition to the Turkish raids 
after 1071 was organised primarily by local strongmen who amassed power in 
the vacuum left behind.** 

To Matthew, the inescapable result of the loss of Armenian independence 
was the constant waves of Muslim invasion and Christian retreat that Kozetn 
had foretold. Within his entry for 494 (1045/6), the year of the annexation, 
Matthew foreshadows the events that were to come by describing the incursion 
of ‘three men from the court of the sultan Tughrul’, after they had been driven 
from Mosul by the Arab emir Kuraysh.* They attacked Patin, took captives, 


and requested passage through Byzantine-held Vaspurakan. It was Lichoudes’ 
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refusal to allow them passage that resulted in his capture and, according to 
Matthew, his torture and death. 

From 498 (1049/50) on, beginning with the sack of Arcn,*° nearly every 
entry set in the former Armenian kingdoms describes a Turkish attack on an 
Armenian settlement, and the consequent massacres of Christians. One of the 
early entries describes a rare Christian success: Matthew describes the first 
Turkish attack on Manzikert in 1054, which was successfully repelled by the 
strategos Vasil Apokapés, an Armenian in the service of Byzantium.” More 
typical are the accounts of Turkish attacks in Melitene,** Sebasteia,” Patin,”” 
and others. The themes of Christian dissension and betrayal continue to feature 
prominently; Matthew writes of a Byzantine counter-offensive near Amida in 
511 (1062/3) in which the Armenian doux of Edessa, Dawatanos, was killed 
through the ‘treachery’ of the Frankish mercenary Hervé (named by Matthew 
as Frankopoulos.) Later that year, he writes, Hervé defeated the Turks at Karin, 
but was recalled and executed by the emperor Constantine Doukas for the death 
of Dawatanos.*! The final acts in the Turkish conquest of Armenia were the 
sack of Ani in 1064 and of Manzikert in 1070, both by the sultan Alp Arslan. 
The sack of Manzikert was, according to Matthew, a revenge attack for the 
failed offensive that Tughrul Bey had led in 1054; it led directly to the 1071 
battle of Manzikert, which ended Byzantine control over its eastern territories. 


The words of the prophecy are thus clearly illustrated: ‘all the faithful in 
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Christ pass into starvation and captivity; many districts become depopulated, 
the strength of the saints is removed from the earth; churches are razed to 


742 


their foundations.’”“* Matthew must show that the Armenian lands had been 


devastated, just as Kozein had foretold. 


The royal families in exile 


Matthew’s portrayal of the ‘suffering of the Armenians’ was not limited to 
the former kingdoms of the east. He also shows the declining fortunes of the 
Armenian kings and princes in exile, and the continued mistreatment of his 
people at the hands of others. 

During the years surrounding the annexation of Armenia, in entries inter- 
mingled with those describing the Turkish raids and the Byzantine offensives 
on Ani, Matthew returns his attention to the Arcruni princes Atom and Abusahl, 
who as sons of Senek‘erim had inherited his titles in Sebasteia after the death 
of their brother David. The first overt indication of trouble came, according 
to Matthew, in 1040.8 A ‘wicked and evil prince’ of the Arcrunis went to the 
emperor Michael IV to accuse Atom and Abusahl of some unspecified act of 
treachery. Rather than resist the imperial troops sent to apprehend them, the 
brothers submitted to arrest and were brought to Constantinople, where they 
invoked the memory of Basil II in a plea for clemency. Michael was moved by 
their plea and allowed them to return to Sebasteia. 

One of the last appearances of the Arcruni brothers in the Chronicle comes 


in 1071, on the eve of the battle of Manzikert, when they were snubbed by 
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Romanos Diogenes as a result of more ‘slanderous remarks’ made to him by 
unidentified ‘Romans’. Matthew blames Diogenes’ downfall on the prayers of 
Armenian monks, who cursed the emperor after he threatened, in the grip of 
his indignation at the Arcrunis, to force union upon the Armenian church after 
his return from the battle.“ 

Similar stories appear elsewhere within Books One and Two, and one of 
these episodes is used to end Book One. This time, the emperor was Constan- 
tine IX Monomachos, the accusers were another set of “perfidious people’ of 
unknown ethnicity, and the victims were the ‘sons of Abel’ Harpik, David, Leon, 
and Constantine.* The emperor dispatched a general to arrest them, and this 
time they chose to resist. Harpik was killed, and the other three were taken to 
Constantinople and confined to one of the islands in the Sea of Marmara, where 
they remained until the reign of Theodora (1055-6). 

After the last Bagratuni king, Gagik, had joined his fellow Armenians in exile 
in Cappadocia, he began to share their fate to some extent. His first appearance 
in the Chronicle after the fall of Ani comes in 514 (1065/6), when the emperor 
Constantine X Doukas gathered several members of the Armenian nobility and 
clergy in Constantinople in order to accomplish the union of the churches. 
Just as they were on the point of adopting a statement of union drawn up by 
Yakob Sanahnec‘i, claims Matthew, Gagik arrived in Constantinople, destroyed 
the statement of Yakob, and wrote his own profession of faith, the full text of 


which Matthew reproduces in the entry. Upon his departure from the capital, 
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Gagik went to Caesarea, where relations between the Greek and Armenian 
communities appear to have been particularly bad. He had an altercation 
with Markos, the Greek metropolitan of Caesarea, which ended with Markos’ 
murder at the hands of Gagik’s men. The consequences of Gagik’s actions were 
reaped fifteen years later, when he was captured and killed by three Byzantine 
nobles identified as the ‘sons of Mandalé’. ‘Here’, writes Matthew, ‘the kingdom 
of the Armenian nation and of the Bagratuni family came to be ended.’*” 
Matthew is consistent, throughout his account of the sixty years that passed 
between the second prophecy attributed to Kozein and the arrival of the First 
Crusade, in portraying the sons of the former Armenian kings as victims of 
Byzantine aggressiveness and of the perfidy of their own compatriots. There 
is only one Armenian ruler who is acknowledged to have had any measure of 


success during this time, and Matthew’s opinion of him is violently negative. It 


is to this problem that we can now turn. 


The rise and fall of Philaretos 


The Byzantine defeat at Manzikert left many scattered remnants of the imperial 
army in Asia Minor, some of whom took advantage of the anarchy of the 
next few years to carve out their own power bases. One of these soldiers 
was Philaretos Brachamios, an ethnic Armenian whose family had been in 
Byzantine service for at least two generations.” By 1078, Philaretos was 


in control of territory that stretched from Kharberd to Antioch. During his 





47Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 220. 
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Byzantine military career, he had been part of a cohort of ethnic Armenian 
soldiers who were closely allied with Romanos Diogenes; several of them were 
active participants in Diogenes’ attempt to regain his throne after his defeat, and 
it was probably for this reason that Philaretos gave no recognition to the new 
emperor Michael Doukas. Michael was unable to force the issue, and Philaretos’ 
rule was effectively independent. 

Philaretos finally acknowledged Byzantine rule in 1078, to the new emperor 
Nikephoros Botaneiates, who had been a comrade-in-arms in the years leading 
up to the battle of Manzikert. His rule over his territories was acknowledged in 
turn by Botaneiates through the grant of the Byzantine title of Domestic of the 
East, and was later acknowledged by Alexios Komnenos by his confirmation 
of Philaretos’ office and his promotion to the ranks of sebastos and protosebastos 
in turn. By the mid-1080s, however, Philaretos was coming under increasing 
pressure from the Turks under Malik-Shah. He lost control over Antioch in 1084, 
having left it undefended while he himself was in Edessa; this was recorded by 
both Matthew and Anna Komnené, who was anxious to show that the loss of 
Antioch was not the fault of Alexios himself. Shortly thereafter, Philaretos 
went to the court of Malik-Shah to seek confirmation of his rule, but he was 
unsuccessful, and in his absence a rival staged a coup in Edessa that resulted in 
the loss of the last of his power. 

In Matthew’s eyes, Philaretos was the epitome of the ‘impious princes, with 
many vices, audacious and sinful’ to which Kozein referred in his prophecies. 


He is introduced with a string of epithets: 
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In this period the impious and most evil prince Philaretos rose to 
tyranny, who was indeed the eldest son of Satan, for when Diogenes 
fell [this] venomous man, who was indeed a fore-runner to the An- 
tichrist, tyrannised the land, demonic and capricious in his malicious 
behaviour. He began to make war against the Christian faithful, 
because he was an unbeliever in Christ, with no Armenian and no 
Roman recognising him, [although] he held the Roman religion and 
customs, and through his paternity and maternity he was Armenian, 
and from infancy he had been placed with his father’s brother in the 
monastery called Zorvri-Kozetn in Hisn-Mansur district. He came 
from the desert and became filth of the desert; he took over many 
lands and cities and mercilessly destroyed many great princes and 
he came and dwelled in Mar.” 


The Brakhamioi, as Armenians who had long been in Byzantine service, 
were almost certainly a Chalcedonian family, but this does not entirely explain 
Matthew’s enmity—although he shows anti-Chalcedonian sentiment through- 
out the Chronicle, this does not translate to enmity against all Chalcedonians, 
or even all Armenian Chalcedonians.°! A good counter-example is T‘oros, 
the ruler of Edessa who was killed shortly after the arrival of the Crusaders; 
he was probably a Chalcedonian,* but Matthew portrays him as a ruler who 
had the best interests of his Armenian subjects in mind and who was unjustly 
hated. One must search elsewhere for an explanation of his antipathy toward 
Philaretos. Dédéyan has suggested that his attitude may arise from a source, 
whether written or otherwise, connected with the katholikos Grigor II Vkayasér, 
the son of Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, whose enmity toward Philaretos was 


well-known.”? 
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Whatever the origins of Matthew’s opinions, he found in Philaretos another 
agent of the divine punishment of the Armenians that the prophecy called for. 
Having introduced him in such an extremely negative manner, Matthew went 
on to connect him to the downfall of several Armenian nobles, including T ‘ornik 
of Sasun,™ the rival rulers of Edessa Smbat and I8xan,°° and Gagik Bagratuni 
himself.°° He also blamed Philaretos for instigating multiple divisions within 
the Armenian church, by appointing rival katholikoi to Grigor Vkayasér, who 
refused to reside within Philaretos’ principality. This was in direct fulfilment of 


the prophecies: 


And so behold all these things [i.e. the divisions within the church] 
are precursors of the Antichrist and the beginning of the end of the 
world, for this disappearance of faith and of divine worship is in 
fulfilment of what was written in the holy books, what St. Nersés 
and his son St. Isahak, and what the holy vardapet Yovhannés, who is 
called Kozein, said in our time. He spoke many words as prophecies 
about this era and about the obstruction of divine worship in the 
minds of everyone; and [that] they would weaken in faith; he said 
this in that same book from earlier times.’*” 


Finally, Matthew reports the apostasy of Philaretos, an action taken in a 
desperate and unsuccessful bid to gain the favour of Malik-Shah and be restored 
to the rule that he had recently lost. It was, in Matthew’s eyes, a fitting end for 


the vile character represented in his pages. 
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The Armenian magnates of Cilicia and Syria 


One result of Matthew’s attempt to remain within the bounds set out by the 
prophecy, which appears particularly odd given his focus on local events, is his 
silence about the rise of the Armenian princes who followed Philaretos. One 
of these princes was Got Vasil, who controlled a large principality centred at 
Kesun and Raban, not far from Edessa, and who came to power around 1082.8 
Matthew makes no mention of Vasil until his entry for 552 (1103/4), early in 
Book Three, by which time he had already gained sufficient power to act as 
sponsor and intermediary for the ransom of Bohemond, the Crusader prince 
who had been taken captive by Danishmend in 1101. He makes only a passing 
reference in the entry for 545 (1096/7) to Constantine, the son of Ruben and 
patriarch of the Rubenid family who would eventually become kings of Cilicia. 
In neither case does he describe the sequence of events that led to their rise to 
power, and he gives the impression that their power was of little consequence 
to the fortunes of the Armenian people. 

This apparent insignificance of the local Armenian rulers cannot be taken at 
face value. Matthew is, after all, operating within the constraints of a prophecy 
that does not allow for ‘the strengthening of the remnants of the Roman armies’ 
until some years after the Crusader capture of Jerusalem. The Rubenid line, 
Got Vasil, and the other Armenian lords who controlled territory at the time of 
the First Crusade had come to power too early. Matthew could not find a way 
to work their successes into the account of desolation, destruction, and divine 


retribution that had necessarily to dominate the years between 1036 and 1096. 
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By the mid-1090s, Matthew had described the demise of a long succession 
of Armenian princes all over Asia Minor, either at the hands of the Byzantines, 
the hands of the Turks, or the hands of Philaretos. He gives a very strong 
impression of a nobility whose best and brightest members had been wiped 
out by the dissension and jealousy of their own people and of others. This 
part of the prophecy of Kozern could thereby be seen to have been fulfilled: 
‘through murder and bloodshed they strive to destroy one another...and for 
sixty years the earth is to be desolated by sword and captivity.’ Though he 
had passed over the successful, and non-Chalcedonian, Armenian princes such 
as the Rubenids who began their rise to power in this period, his omission was 


in service to the ‘higher’ truth contained in the prophecy. 


The slow revival: the Armenians and the Crusaders 


The arrival of the Crusaders, precisely sixty years after the date in which 
Matthew has set the second prophecy of Kozetn, marked the transition to a 
new phase of history as he understood it. There were to be fifty further years of 
‘Persian’ harassment of the Christians, and he intended to cover thirty-five of 
them in his Chronicle. This was clearly in his mind when he wrote the prologue 
to Book Three: ‘we saw that no one had the intention to pursue this [history] 
or to collect documents, so that there might be a record of this massacre and 


60 


tribulation’. He anticipated the final Christian re-conquest of the ‘Roman 


Emperor’ in the very near future, and was driven by the necessity of completing 
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his history of the suffering that the Christians had undergone, in punishment 
for their sins, before this re-conquest came about. 

The task before him, however, was not as simple as a record of Armenian 
suffering and divine anger. He needed to show the beginning of a revival as 
well. It is clear from his prologue that he felt that this task was beyond him; 
it is clear from the text itself, in which he focuses primarily on the dealings of 
the Crusader lords, the politics between various factions of Fatimid and Turkish 
emirs, and the experience of the townspeople of Edessa, that he struggled to set 
out a coherent universal history of the Armenian people that fits the model he 
uses. 

The one constant fact of life between 1101 and 1131 was the frequent warfare 
throughout Asia Minor, primarily between the Crusading newcomers and the 
Muslim emirs who had recently established themselves. The consequences of 
this warfare were very easy to interpret as further divine punishment of the 
Christians, and Matthew was quick to do so. He reports several offensives on 
Edessa itself, as well as on surrounding cities such as Antioch, Marash, and 
Anazarba; he gives a constant litany of famine, slaughter of Christians, and 
displacement of townspeople throughout the region. 

The most striking thing about these episodes is that they are all focused 
on cities that are relatively near to Edessa. This focus on local events, to 
the near-complete exclusion of events in Byzantium, in the old kingdoms of 
Armenia, or elsewhere, is the main feature of Book Three. Matthew is no longer 
writing a history of the Armenians; he is writing a history of Edessa, Syria, 
and its environs, and primarily of the Armenian and other eastern Christian 


populations under the rule of the Crusader lords. The reader must struggle, 
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throughout most of this book, to find the connection to the prophecy of Kozein 


that Matthew had maintained throughout the first two books of his text. 


The rise of Georgia, 1121-9 


The Christian prince whose rise was precisely on time, for Matthew’s purposes, 
was David Bagratuni of Georgia. The emergence of Georgia makes up nearly 
all the items of non-local information within the third book of the Chronicle; 
in describing the conquests of David and his son Demetrios, Matthew’s prose 
loses the heretofore predominant tone of Christian suffering, and turns instead 
to Christian joy. 

The information Matthew gives about the re-emergence of the kingdom of 
Georgia is closely corroborated by the K “art ‘lis Cxovreba (the Georgian Chroni- 
cle).' David was the son of Géorg II, one of the last remaining Bagratuni kings 
in the Caucasus after the abdication of Gagik of Kars in 1064.% In 1121, he 
repelled a raid from the emir of Ganjak, the Turkmen emir il-Ghazi, although 
the Georgian army was massively outnumbered.* This was one of the first 
of a dramatic series of Georgian victories throughout the decade of the 1120s. 
David captured Tiflis in the same year. Two years later, he defeated another 
attack from Ganjak and took several cities; the following year, in 573 (1124/5), 
he took Ani. Matthew duly notes the momentous meaning of this event: ‘So the 


royal capital of Ani was freed from the yoke under which it had been for sixty 
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years...there was rejoicing throughout all Armenia, for everyone was witness to 
the deliverance of the holy cathedral.’** David died in 1125; he was succeeded 
by his son Demetrios, who continued to build on his military success. Georgia 
would remain a significant regional power for over two centuries. 

Matthew probably began his own Chronicle around 1122, when David began 
his string of victories; by the time he was writing his third book, the Georgian 
kingdom was established, and still expanding, under Demetrios. It is possible 
that the Georgian renaissance, along with his own memories of the momentous 
events of the early twelfth century, played some role in Matthew’s resolution 
to write the history of his times, and to press on to the third book despite his 
conviction that the task was too much for him. Had he finished his Chronicle, 
the question of the connection he drew between David Bagratuni and the 
prophetic timeline to which he was working would have almost certainly been 
more clearly elucidated. There is little doubt, however, that Matthew had 
Georgia firmly in mind when he wrote of the ‘slow strengthening’ that was to 


come. 


Conclusion 


Although Matthew’s Chronicle covers the history of all the major ethnic groups 
in the Near East between 950 and 1130, it is primarily a history of the Arme- 
nian people. His goal was to place the history of the Armenian Christians 


into the biblical historiographical tradition that earlier Armenian writers had 
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established, and the means by which he accomplished this was the timeline laid 
out in the second prophecy attributed to Yovhannés Kozein. 

Matthew’s history of the Armenians had necessarily to begin in the era of 
the independent Bagratuni and Arcruni kingdoms, which to later observers was 
the golden age of medieval Armenia. The difficulty he faced in the beginning 
of the Chronicle was a lack of specific information about the events of this era. 
Other historians, such as Aristakés and Step ‘anos Asotik, filled the gaps in their 
information with biblical imagery; Matthew filled his with the more plentiful 
information he had about Armenia’s neighbours, primarily Byzantium. As a 
consequence of Matthew’s inexact information, the information he gives about 
events in the Armenian kingdoms prior to 1021 must be treated with care. 
The chronology is more likely than not to be incorrect, and the portrayal of 
events—particularly the misplaced civil war between the brothers Yovhannés 
and ASot—is likely to be coloured by his need to portray the Armenians of this 
time as virtuous and strong. 

The years between 1016 and 1045 were the critical period during which 
the rulers of Armenia made the decisions that would lead to full Byzantine 
annexation of their kingdoms, and the loss of the independence they had won at 
the end of the ninth century. This was the era during which Yovhannés Kozetn 
lived and wrote; it is the period in which Matthew places both the prophecies 
that were attributed to him. Kozetn’s second prophecy marked the beginning 
of the chronological calculations that Matthew used to demarcate the history 
of the Armenians: sixty years of Turkish invasion, the First Crusade, and fifty 


further years of ‘Persian’ persecution. 
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The remainder of the first book of the Chronicle, and the entirety of the 
second book, illustrate this timeline rather well. Matthew successfully conveys 
the impression of a desolate and depopulated Armenia, and of Armenian 
refugees in a foreign and usually hostile land. He illustrates this hostility 
with his description of the constant harassment of the Arcrunis, the death of 
Gagik Bagratuni, and the false accusations, religious harassment, and murders 
of a host of Armenian princes of Cappadocia and Syria. His hostility toward 
Philaretos, who was his one example of a moderately successful Armenian 
nobleman of the period, fits very well with the dire prediction of wicked and 
corrupt princes. His implication that Philaretos bore responsibility for the 
murder of Gagik II can be tied directly to Kozetn’s prediction that ‘through 
murder and bloodshed [brothers] strive to destroy one another’; his description 
of the actions Philaretos took to divide the Armenian church reflect the ‘many 
schisms’ that had been predicted; his accusation of Philaretos’ apostasy suggests 
the ‘companion[ship] to the infidel’ called for by the prophecy. In order to 
remain true to the timeline that had been set out, Matthew was forced to pass 
over in silence the rise of many of the more powerful Armenian nobles of this 
period, including Got Vasil and the Rubenid princes. 

As he came to write the third book of the Chronicle, Matthew became less 
able to set out a clear trajectory for the history of the Armenians in line with the 
prophecy. The thread of Armenian history becomes somewhat lost in the local 
history that he has begun to write instead. He nevertheless stays his course 
concerning the history of which he is aware, with moderate success. The rise 
of David Bagratuni of Georgia, which occasions the first consistent focus on 


non-local history as it pertained to Armenians, is a very good example of the 
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slow strengthening of the remains of the Christian forces at just the time that 
the prophecy required. 

As Matthew wrote his history, the fifty-year period of warfare and massacre 
at the hands of the ‘Persians’ was drawing to a close; the princes of Cilician 
Armenia were growing in strength, and the Bagratuni kings of Georgia were 
reclaiming the territory of the lost independent kingdoms. Matthew must have 
expected the imminent rise of the Roman emperor of prophecy, and must have 
known at the same time that he would probably not live to see it. The sense 
of urgency he felt to finish the Chronicle drove him to write the third book, 
imperfect as it was, so that there would be some historical record ‘for the good 


age, when the Lord God will give what He promised in the end time’. 
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Chapter 6 


‘Under the aegis of the Roman 
emperor’: the Byzantine Empire in 


the Chronicle 


As we have seen, the second prophecy of Yovhannés Kozeitn provides the 
over-arching framework for the course of Armenian history over the 180 years 
about which Matthew intended to write. This structure is not easily discerned, 
however; the reader may be excused for supposing, after the first several pages 
of Book One, that Matthew has set out to write a fully universal history. The 
Chronicle opens not with Armenian history but with a notice about a famine 
in Edessa. It continues with warfare between Byzantines and Arabs, both 
in Samosata and in Crete. The first notice about the Armenians themselves 
comes only at the end of the entry, nine years into the first book.!_ Matthew 


devotes a great deal of attention to history that cannot specifically be classified as 
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‘Armenian’ history, and does not directly fall within the remit of the prophecy. 
This ‘external’ history has an important supporting role to play in the fulfilment 
of that prophecy, however. It is therefore fruitful to examine Matthew’s 
portrayal of the regional powers within the Chronicle, and to better assess their 
relevance to Matthew’s conception of the history of his own people. 

Within the next two chapters I will examine Matthew’s attitudes toward the 
three primary groups of ‘foreigners’ within the Chronicle—the Byzantines, the 
Muslims, and the Latin Crusaders. Each of these groups exercised power over a 
significant population of Armenians over the course of the Chronicle, and each 
of them present their own problems of interpretation. 

The Byzantine Empire was the ‘protector’ of the Armenian kingdoms during 
the tenth and early eleventh centuries, a role that was personified in the emperor 
Basil II. As the Empire lost control of the annexed Armenian kingdoms over the 
mid- to late eleventh century, and as the Armenians began to come under the 
control of Muslim emirs affiliated with the Abbasid caliphate, Byzantium fades 
as an entity within the Chronicle. This shift appears to correspond roughly to 
the division between those events that occurred before Matthew was born, and 


those of which he had some first-hand knowledge. 


The era of growing Byzantine domination over the 
Armenians 


Byzantine history comprises a major part of Book One of the Chronicle. As the 


influence of Constantinople diminished in the wake of the Turkish invasions of 
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Asia Minor and the Crusades, Matthew’s account of Byzantine history likewise 
diminishes over the course of Book Two. Of the sixteen entries within Book Two 
that treat events in the Empire, only two are dated after the year 526 (1077/8). 
In Matthew’s understanding of the history of his area, Byzantium played a 
historical role rather than an ongoing one, and events there had very little 
relevance to him after the late eleventh century. In this chapter I will examine 
Matthew’s portrayal of Byzantine history as it related to the history of the 
Armenians of Mesopotamia. His chronological reliability is an important key to 
understanding the extent to which Byzantium was relevant to Armenia and the 
Armenians; as Byzantine influence waned over the second half of the eleventh 
century, Matthew’s information becomes less precise. Byzantine history is 
almost entirely absent within Book Three; the only item, in which Matthew 
records the death of Alexios Komnenos in August 1118 and the accession of 
his son John, is mis-dated to the year 568 (1119/20). It is therefore necessary to 
examine Matthew’s factual and chronological accuracy, as well as the attitudes 
he adopts toward Byzantines within the text, in order to better assess the 
Chronicle’s value as a source for general Byzantine history. 

Contacts between Armenia and the empire to its west have been attested 
since the time of the Roman Empire.* These links became stronger after 
the beginning of the fourth century, when both Armenia and Rome adopted 
Christianity as the official state religion; for the Armenians, this was a break 


from their Zoroastrian past, and represented a shift away from the Parthian- 
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and Persian-dominated culture to which they had hitherto belonged. In the 
sixth century, the emperor Justinian controlled the western part of Trdat’s 
old kingdom; he pursued an active policy of assimilation of these Armenian 
territories, eliminating the hereditary naxarar system,° while the regions that 
remained under Persian control kept some autonomy and had their native hi- 
erarchies preserved. The seventh century saw both the Byzantine conquest and 
subsequent Arab demolition of the Sasanian Empire, and the near-immediate 
expulsion of Byzantium itself from the majority of its eastern territories by 
the Arabs. As Byzantium emerged from this military nadir after the eighth 
century, it began to expand its power and influence into the territories that 
had been lost to the Arabs. This included eastern Anatolia, which by the 
end of the eighth century was a patchwork of Armenian principalities and 
Muslim emirates, controlled primarily by the Abbasid caliphate. When in 887 
Asot I Bagratuni was recognised by the caliph as Armenia’s first king since 
the fifth century, Byzantium (which had never renounced its claim, not only 
to its former Armenian territories but to all of Armenia)* was quick to give 
official acknowledgement to the new political reality, and to give ASot the same 
imperial recognition. 

The Armenian religious traditions were a constant target for those who 
wished to influence the Armenian identity in some way, and the personality 


of the katholikos was crucial to the outcome of these attempts. This ongoing 
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doctrinal debate was a particular feature of Byzantine-Armenian relations; the 
history of the disputes and compromises between the (Chalcedonian) Byzantine 
church and the (Monophysite) Armenian church was closely tied to the secular 
history of Byzantine/ Armenian relations.” When the political situation called 
for cooperation with Armenia, the ecclesiastical mood was one of compromise. 
In the ninth century, when Byzantium was most anxious to restore alliances 
with Armenia, the churches met at the Council of Sirakawan in 862. The 
records from this council provide a striking example of the extent to which 
Constantinople was willing to compromise on doctrinal issues.° When, in the 
late tenth and the eleventh centuries, the Byzantine emperors wished to assert 
their suzerainty over Armenia, frequent religious disputes arose. The accounts 
of contemporary Armenian historians contain numerous examples of religious 
disputes between the Greek and Armenian churches. 

Beginning in 963 with the accession of Nikephoros Phokas (963-9), the 
Byzantine re-conquest of its lost eastern territory accelerated. Although Arme- 
nia was not subject to military conquest, the various kingdoms gradually lost 
their independence over the following century. The principality of Taron was 
the first to be annexed. The princes of Tardn were a branch of the Bagratuni 
family, had held Byzantine imperial titles since the early half of the century, 


and traditionally turned to Constantinople to settle their disputes.” Although 
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°For the council of Sirakawan itself, see Maksoudian, ‘Council of Sirakawan’; for recent 
scholarship on the correspondence between the Byzantine patriarch Photios and the Armenian 
katholikos Zak‘aria, see T. Greenwood, ‘Failure of a Mission? Photius and the Armenian 
Church’, Le Muséon 119/1-2 (2006): 123-67; I. Dorfmann-Lazarev, Arméniens et Byzantins a 
l’époque de Photius: deux débats théologiques apres le triomphe de l’orthodoxie (Leuven: Peeters, 2004). 

’Constantine Porphyrogenitus, DAI, ch. 43. 
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the link between Byzantine imperial service and Chalcedonian confession is far 
from clear,’ the grant of imperial titles also suggests that, unlike the majority 
of the Armenian nobility, the Taronites were in communion with the church of 
Constantinople. After the death of the prince ASot in 967/8, his sons Grigor 
and Bagrat submitted to Byzantine pressure for annexation. Nikephoros II 
received them, and “conferred upon them the dignity of patrikios and liberally 
assigned to them rich revenue-producing lands.”” The Taronites went on to hold 
important posts within the empire,'° including military command in the war 
against Bulgaria during the reign of Basil II.’ Although the annexation of Taron 
is not referenced within the Chronicle, it set a precedent for the later annexations 
that are described in detail within Book One. This is how matters stood at the 


point at which Matthew begins to record his own history. 


Chronological and factual accuracy 


A good barometer to Matthew’s attitude toward Byzantium is provided by the 
factual accuracy of the events he reports. In general, although his chronological 
reliability throughout Book One is wildly erratic, the dates he gives for events 
concerning Byzantium are usually accurate to within a year or two during 
those periods in which Byzantium played an active role in the history of the 


Armenians. For the tenth century, Matthew primarily chronicles Byzantine 





8See discussion in N. Garsoian, ‘The Problem of Armenian Integration into the Byzantine 
Empire’, in Studies on the internal diaspora of the Byzantine Empire, ed. H. Ahrweiler and A. E. Laiou 
(Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1998), 86 ff. 

*Skylitzés, Synopsis historién, 234-5. 

10N. Garsoian, ‘The Byzantine Annexation of the Armenian Kingdoms in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury’, chap. 8, in The Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, vol. 1, ed. R. G. Hovannisian 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2004), 187-98 at 189. 

"Holmes, Basil II, 194-6. 
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history. It first appears in his second entry, for the year 407 (968/9), which 
describes the capture of Samosata during the reign of Romanos II. Leaving aside 
Matthew’s entry for the year 420 (971/2), which almost certainly belongs to the 
year 470 (1021/2),'* the majority of the history Matthew records before 470 is 
Byzantine history. 

Even here, Matthew’s chronology is not perfectly accurate. He mis-dates the 
Byzantine capture of Crete, which occurred in 961, to the year 408 (959/60). He 
conflates the 986 defeat of Basil Il in Bulgaria and the October 989 earthquake of 
Constantinople into a single year, 437 (988/9), and places them after the revolt 
of Bardas Phokas. Phokas’ revolt took place in 987, in the aftermath of Basil’s 
defeat in Bulgaria; Matthew’s date for this is also in error. He, like Step‘anos 
Asotik before him, assigned the revolt to the year 435 (986/7). 

These three chronological mistakes all show an intriguing correlation with 
the Greek history of Leo the Deacon. Leo, writing in the decade of the 990s, 
composed an account of the reigns of Romanos II, Nikephoros Phokas, and John 
Tzimiskes. He indicates in book 10 that he intended to continue his history into 
the reign of Basil II,'8 and he does briefly digress into events during Basil’s reign, 
but the history that has come down to us ends with the death of Tzimiskes. His 
history is notoriously difficult to use for exact dating—he gives only four firm 
dates throughout, and these have been miscalculated, so that they do not accord 


with the indiction year he gives. If Matthew is using, directly or indirectly, the 





See above, p. 101. 
13Leo0 the Deacon, The History of Leo the Deacon: Byzantine Military Expansion in the Tenth 
Century, trans. A.-M. Talbot and D. F. Sullivan (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2005), 218. 
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history of Leo, this could explain a number of the chronological peculiarities 
present within the early part of Book One." 

Given his relative chronological accuracy for tenth-century Byzantine his- 
tory, and the apparent reliance on a known Byzantine source, the wild diver- 
gence in the factual (i.e. non-chronological) content of Matthew’s account is 
jarring. Most of these errors are unique in the historical record; the nature of his 
divergence fits well with the factual inaccuracies of his account of tenth-century 
Armenia. In both these cases, it seems, Matthew was not particularly concerned 
with historical veracity. His objective was to portray the past according to the 
Biblical and prophetic paradigm within which he worked. Just as the Armenian 
kings were uniformly valourous and pious, the Byzantine empire was strong, 
protective of its Christian minorities, and victorious against the Muslim enemy. 

The inaccuracy can be seen from the outset. In his entry for the year 407 
(958/9), in which he has correctly placed the battle of Samosata, he describes 
an Arab victory over the Byzantine defenders of the city.!° According to both 
Step‘anos Asotik’® and Yahya ibn Sa‘id,”” it was the Byzantine attackers who 
defeated the Muslim defenders. 

Matthew’s account of the murder of Nikephoros Phokas by John Tzimiskes 
has several features that are unique—Tzimiskes as a prisoner condemned to die, 


the empress embracing her husband and tightening his sword in its scabbard, 





14For instance, Basil’s defeat at Triaditza in Bulgaria in 986 and the earthquake that destroyed 
the dome of Hagia Sophia in 989 are dated by both Matthew (Matthew of Edessa, Zamanaka- 
grut iwn (1898), 39-40) and Skylitzes (Skylitzés, Synopsis historién, 277) to the same year; they 
are described together, out of chronological sequence and with no clear dating information, in 
Book X of Leo’s history. 

15Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 2. 

16 Asolik, Histoire universelle, 38. 

Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Antaki, ‘Histoire de Yahya ibn Said d’Antioche, part 1’, in Patrologia 
Orientalis, ed. I. Kratchkovsky, trans. A. A. Vasiliev (Paris: Brepols, 1924), 771-5. 
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the gory details of the murder itself, the empress’ intention to poison her own 
sons Basil and Constantine.'® He is the only historian to suggest that Tzimiskes 
had been romantically involved with the ruler of Amida, the sister of Hamdan 
(Sayf ad-Dawlah) and that this led to his sparing the city. He is also the only 
historian who suggests that Tzimiskes voluntarily abdicated in favour of Basil 
Il. Yahya records only the date of the emperor’s death;’? Asotik simply states 
that the emperor died in his palace;*” and the Greek historians of the period 
agree that he fell ill while on campaign in the East and died upon his return 
to the city.2’. Matthew’s versions of events have an element of the fantastical; 
they could perhaps arise from local myth, that is, from oral history that was 
transmitted independently of written sources. It seems that Matthew has drawn 
his dates from written records, but has chosen to record the history of tenth- 
century events as they were commonly understood in Edessa in the 1130s. 
Although Matthew’s factual accuracy for these years is found to be deeply 
wanting, the centrepiece of his record of tenth-century Byzantium—the letter 
from John Tzimiskes written to ASot II Bagratuni, probably in 972—is not. The 
letter itself is not entirely factual; Tzimiskes did campaign in the East with great 
success, but his sweeping claims, such as the statement that ‘now all Phoenicia 
and Palestine and Syria have been freed from captivity by the Muslims and have 


122 


accepted Roman sovereignty’ are not substantiated by the accounts of Asotik, 


Skylitzes, Leo the Deacon, or Yahya. The text nevertheless has the hallmarks 





18Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 6-7. 

Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Antaki, ‘Histoire de Yahya ibn Sa’id d’Antioche, part 2’, in Patrologia 
Orientalis, ed. 1. Kratchkovsky, trans. A. A. Vasilev (Paris: Brepols, 1932), 371. 

20 A sotik, Histoire universelle, 49. 

1Skylitzés, Synopsis historién, 260-1; Leo, History, 218-21. 

2Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 26. 
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of a translation from the Greek, as Dulaurier noted in the preface to his own 
translation.” The end of the letter is garbled, and the text suggests that it 
was Originally a separate letter, concerning the return of the fortress Ayceac‘ 
to Byzantine control.** This is followed in turn by one written to the vardapet 
Lewond. This suggests that both (or possibly all three) letters formed part of an 
archive of royal and ecclesiastical documents. It is possible that Matthew had 
access to the archive itself; if so, it may have included the initial versions of the 
prophecies of Kozern, as well as the confession of faith allegedly proffered by 
Gagik II to the emperor Constantine Doukas in 1065 (though see below, page 
208), and the letter written by the katholikos Grigor III in the wake of the Easter 
controversy of 1102. It is more probable, however, that the letters of Tzimiskes 
to ASot and to Lewond, as well as one or both of the prophecies, formed part of 
another historical work that Matthew used as a source, and that the corruption 
originated either from this source or from Matthew himself. The text of Kozetn’s 
first prophecy is known to have formed part of the history of Yakob Sanahnec‘i, 
which was almost certainly a major source for the Chronicle;?> Sanahnec‘i’s 
work could well have also been Matthew’s source for these letters. 

The common theme of the history of Byzantium through the reign of Basil II, 


as presented by Matthew, is military success together with harmony between 





*3Matthew of Edessa (Matt‘éos Uthayec‘i), Chronique, 962-1136, avec la continuation de Grégoire 
le prétre jusqu’en 1162, trans. E. Dulaurier (Paris, 1858), preface, pp. xvi-xvii. 

*4The text reads: .qnpy pln dbp dbp Glquilpbgnyy Uurnnewd, pln opr 
Guiiwwwyop opftbwy iumkp Uurunniwsd Pupwybyh: tb jotoohaninkh wnmouypwlépph PbEpy buy, 
Linh Li Suipoliny yopunfunhl aqgny bof mkp fol: Un gpbygwp np qUyobuy papal apuybu 
qwldapl Yuypwp shu umibuy. ... “which God subjected through us, for which the lord God of 
Israel is blessed every day. And from the report [&vapop&] of the protospatharios of Derjn, Levon 
and general of Tardn, greetings and joy in the Lord. Now we have written that you have not 
given the Ayceac‘ fortress as you promised. ...’ (Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 
27) 

5X aé‘ikyan, ‘Yakob Sanahnec‘i’, 29-32. 
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Greeks and Armenians. Nikephoros Phokas is portrayed as a pious and 
victorious warrior-king. John Tzimiskes was guilty of regicide, but he too was a 
victorious emperor who avenged the defeats of his generals”° and who repented 
of his wrongs in the end, by abdicating in favour of Basil. 

The reign of Basil II presents a problem for the modern historian due to 
its paucity of coverage in the extant historiography.*’ His reign is widely 
regarded as the political and military apogee of the Byzantine empire, but every 
surviving history speaks only of a few events within those fifty years. Basil had 
immediately to cope with a rebellion by his general Bardas Skleros; the Skleros 
rebellion was put down with the help of another general, Bardas Phokas. After 
roughly ten years, Basil led a campaign against Tsar Samuel of Bulgaria. This 
campaign ended in a military disaster at Triaditza (Sardica) that wiped out a 
huge number of Byzantine troops, and from which Basil himself only narrowly 
escaped. This defeat precipitated the revolt of Bardas Phokas, who made a 
short-lived alliance with Skleros before betraying and blinding him, and who 
mysteriously dropped dead on the field before the decisive battle with Basil. 
The next twenty-five years of Basil’s reign were taken up with campaigns to 
subjugate the Bulgarians; the Byzantines were finally victorious around 1018. 
Basil had only to suppress one further revolt, that of Nikephoros ‘Crook-neck’ 
Phokas and Nikephoros Xiphias, in the final years of his reign. He died in 
December 1025, with no heir other than his elderly brother Constantine VIII 


and Constantine’s daughters Zoe and Theodora. 





6e.9. the death in captivity of Mleh/Melias, a general of Nikephoros Phokas. See Matthew 
of Edessa, Zamanakagrut iwn (1898), 15-19. 

27For a good examination of Basil’s reign and the historiographical problems it poses, see 
Holmes, Basil I. 
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The events recorded by Matthew conform to precisely this pattern, although 
even here he is not tremendously accurate. He begins his coverage of Basil’s 
reign with the claim that Tzimiskes abdicated in his favour; he dates the 
accession to 424 (March 975 - March 976), a year early. His account of the revolt 
of Bardas Skleros, which was supported by some of the Armenian princes,”* is 
dated correctly; however, it is wholly uncomplimentary to Skleros, generalised, 
and inaccurate. He describes Skleros’ defeat and flight to Baghdad, but says 
nothing about the role of Bardas Phokas in suppressing Skleros’ revolt. The 
rebellion lasted for three years; Matthew claims instead that Skleros remained 
in Baghdad for three years, and then ‘came and died in the land of his own 
people, the Romans.’”? 

This misunderstanding affects in turn his description of the revolt of Phokas. 
Matthew, who seems to be unaware of the role of Skleros in this second revolt, 
conflates the two rebels. He states that the imperial army ‘drove him [Phokas] 
to the Ta¢ik land; when he returned after one year he was killed by the emperor 
Basil.’°° It was Skleros, not Phokas, who went into exile in Baghdad. 

In keeping with the usual pattern of narration of the reign of Basil, Matthew 
turns next to the wars in Bulgaria. This is a rare departure from the usual focus 
on Asia Minor—he has omitted any mention of the campaigns of Nikephoros 
Phokas or John Tzimiskes against the Bulgarians. By the time of Basil’s 


campaigns there, the Bagratuni princes of Taron had ceded their principality to 





8D édéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 10-14. 
°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 34. 
30Tbid., 39. 
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the empire and had been sent as military commanders to the west.*! Although 
this Armenian link is not mentioned by Matthew, it may well explain his interest 
in the campaigns that were fought there, far from the usual geographic reach of 
the Chronicle. 

In 465 (1016/7), the Turkish invasions began in Vaspurakan. Matthew’s next 
few entries, which survive only in manuscript A, relate the emperor’s march 
into Armenia in 470 (1021/2). His account ends with the apocryphal tale of 
Basil’s re-baptism according to the Armenian rite, with which he ‘thereafter 
became like a father to the Armenian nation’. This story appears to be part 
of a developing tradition concerning Basil, whose progression may be traced 
from the history of Aristakés, through the extant fragment of the history of 
Yakob Sanahnec‘i, to Matthew and his successor Smbat Sparapét.** There is 
a lacuna in the text here; when it resumes, Matthew has moved on to the 
revolt of Nikephoros ‘Crook-neck’ Phokas. In the description he gives of the 
rebellion, the clear implication is that the Armenian princes were complicit in 
the rebellion against Basil as a result of his demands for their territory. He 
describes the retaliation Basil took against Géorg for his support of the rebel; 
the Georgian king was finally compelled to submit to the emperor and to send 
his son to Constantinople as a hostage. Matthew ends this pair of entries with an 
account of the Byzantine siege of Her, in Persian territory. The siege was broken 


by a summer snowstorm and subsequent flood, which trapped the Byzantine 





31 A sotik, Histoire universelle, 44 for the cession of Taron, 145-6 for the Taronites’ role in the 
Bulgarian campaign; see also Holmes, Basil II, 194—5 for the interest of Asotik in the deeds of the 
Taronites. 

32Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 50. 

3Xaé‘ikyan, ‘Yakob Sanahnec‘i’, 26. 
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troops. This event is also recorded by Aristakés.** Although the facts in the 
two accounts are in agreement with each other, the difference in interpretation 
is striking. According to Aristakés, the storm was ‘their [ie. the Byzantines’] 
retribution for the merciless sword which they inflicted upon the Christians’— 
this was divine punishment for the sin Basil had committed by fighting the 
Georgians.*° Matthew, in contrast, reports that Basil had 13,000 of his own 
soldiers killed in order to make the muddy land passable, and to allow for the 
escape of the remainder of his army.*° His aim here is to show Basil as the 
merciless, efficient, and still undefeated emperor—the warrior-king who has 
just inherited responsibility for all Armenia. 

Matthew has thus related the history concerning each of the three warrior- 
emperors of the tenth century—Nikephoros Phokas, John Tzimiskes, and Basil 
Il—according to the pattern that is common in most of the surviving tenth- 
and eleventh-century historiography from Byzantium and Armenia. He has 
supplemented the outlines of this common history with non-factual anecdotes 
that have no analogue in any other history; it seems likely that they come from 
local legend rather than recorded history. In particular, he has followed a 
tradition that appears in the extant fragments of the chronicle of Sanahnec‘i, 
in which the history of Basil was re-written into a myth of the adoptive father of 
the Armenians. He was sent to an Armenian foster-mother during his childhood 
in order to escape the murderous intentions of his own mother; he put down a 
succession of rebellions against his rule; after he was humiliated in Bulgaria, he 


returned to ‘deliver the entire West to ruin and captivity, and take the Bulgarian 





34 Aristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 38-9. 
>>Thomson, ‘Aristakes of Lastivert’, 79-80. 
3¢Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 52. 
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kingdoms to extermination.’*” Eventually he turned to Armenia, where the 
native princes abandoned their territory to him because they were too weak 
(e.g. Senek‘erim), too cowardly (e.g. Yovhannés), or too foolhardy (e.g. Géorg) 
to hold it in their own right. In so doing, he accepted consecration from the 
leader of the Armenian church, and secret re-baptism from the Armenians of 
the Black Mountains. On his deathbed, he ‘entrusted his entire kingdom to [his 
brother Constantine] and made him resolute about Armenia, that he would care 
for that nation with fatherly love.’** The merciless and unconquerable warrior- 
emperor had, according to Matthew’s understanding, replaced the Bagratuni 
princes as the true king of Armenia. It was his successors, not Basil himself, 
who would betray the Armenians and would cause the fall of the kingdom. 
The rot did not set in immediately. Constantine VIII reigned as sole emperor 
for three years (1025-8); his reign was not marked by any significant territorial 
expansion or frontier campaigns. Although the Greek historians, Skylitzes and 
Psellos, are uncomplimentary toward Constantine, Matthew and his fellow 
Armenian Aristakés claim that he was a generous and peaceful ruler.*? The 
first stirrings of trouble, in Matthew’s view, came during the reign of Constan- 
tine’s son-in-law Romanos III (1028-34). Romanos personally led a campaign 
against Aleppo that ended in the emperor’s defeat and ignominious flight.” 
Matthew calls him ‘a great blasphemer of the Orthodox faith’; this seems to be a 
reference to the accusation levelled against him by Aristakés, that he disdained 


the prayers of the Armenian monks of the Black Mountain and had them 





37Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 46. 

38Tbid., 55. 

3°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 56-7; Aristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 40-2. 

“0Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 57-8; Aristakés, Patmut ‘wn, 43-4; Skylitzés, 
Synopsis historién, 315-6. 
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conscripted into his army. Romanos’ bad judgement is confirmed by Matthew 
when he describes the aftermath of the capture of Edessa by George Maniakes: 
‘Now after all these events and troubles and evils that the brave Maniakes had 
endured, Romanos replaced him and gave Edessa to Abukab the tent-guard of 
David Curopalates.”"! As is fitting for such a presentation, Romanos came to no 
good end. Matthew reports that he was poisoned by his empress,” and thus 
preserves a rumour to which Skylitzes alludes in his own history.” 

The reign of Michael IV (1034-41) is not given a great deal of coverage 
in the Chronicle. Matthew records a Byzantine expedition in 484 (1035/6) 
against the ‘Tackounk‘“ who had attacked Edessa, Alar, and Sewawerak. The 
expedition was led by Michael’s brother, who got as far as Melitene before 
he was ‘frightened’ and turned back without a fight. Upon their return, he 
claims, they ‘pillaged the Christians more than the Persian army had done.” 
To Matthew, this was clear evidence of what was to come: the empire of 
Byzantium, which had assumed sovereignty over Armenia in the person of Basil 
IL, had begun to abdicate its responsibility toward its subjects. 

Matthew begins to portray the political weakening of Byzantium itself in his 
entry for 489 (1040/1) describing a Bulgar rebellion. He records that Michael 
invaded Bulgaria, and the Bulgarians raised an army and drove the emperor 
back to Constantinople. Matthew believed that the Bulgarians had done what 


the Armenians could not: ‘the Bulgars strengthened themselves against the 





4IMatthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 64. 

*?Ibid., 64-5. 

“Skylitzés, Synopsis historién, 323-4. 

“4Skylitzes gives ‘Mesopotamian Arabs’; Cheynet has taken this as a reference to Nasr ad- 
Dawlah, the emir of Harran (Synopsis historién, 331 n. 38). For further discussion of Matthew’s 
confusing use of ethnic labels for the Muslims, see below, p. 170. 

4SMatthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 66. 
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Greeks and took their entire land and escaped the servitude to the Romans; 
and a great peace came over the Bulgarian land.“ To highlight the contrast, 
Matthew here begins his tale of the loss of the Armenian kingdom of Ani. 

There is an account at the end of Matthew’s entry for this year, just before 
the death of Yovhannés of Ani, concerning the emigrant Arcrunis. With this, he 
begins to portray the hostility between Greeks and Armenians that will come 
to dominate Book Two. The sons of Senek‘erim, Atom and Abusahl, who now 
held land in Sebasteia, were accused of plotting rebellion against the emperor 
Michael. When they were arrested and brought to Constantinople to answer 
the charges, we are told, they ‘rushed weeping to the tomb of the king Basil and 
threw their oath-paper upon the tomb and said “You brought us to the land of 
the Romans, and behold they threaten us with death. Give us justice from our 
enemy, O our father!”’*” Once again, Matthew has invoked Basil as the father of 
the Armenian nation. The brothers’ lament was effective; he claims that Michael 
was swayed by this spectacle and ordered the denouncer to be punished. 

In his entry for 490 (1041/2), Matthew describes the first attempt of Michael 
to enforce the 1021 treaty with Yovhannés by taking control of Ani. The Arme- 
nians rallied under the general Vahram Pahlawuni, and rebuffed the Byzantine 
forces. Michael was distracted shortly thereafter by the need to suppress the 
rebellion in Bulgaria; Matthew states that he levied troops from the Armenian 
territories already controlled by Byzantium for this purpose. Michael died 
shortly after this campaign, in December 1041; Matthew describes the short- 


lived reign of his nephew Michael V that followed in the first months of 1042. 





46Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 78-9. 
“7Tbid., 83. 
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His account of the reign and downfall of Michael V does not differ significantly 
from that of other histories of the period. The tale serves to reinforce Matthew’s 
presentation of the increasing profligacy and irresponsibility of the imperial 
successors of Basil II. 

Like the other Armenian historians, Matthew is overwhelmingly hostile 
to the next emperor, Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55). He begins his 
account of Monomachos’ reign with a description of the revolt of George 
Maniakes, the general who had brought Edessa under Byzantine control. Mono- 
machos was crowned in June 1042, and Maniakes’ revolt ended with his sudden 
death in February 1043. Matthew has mis-dated his account by one year, 
showing that he failed to account for the year that passed after the downfall 
of Michael V. He moves immediately to the loss of Ani, giving a date of 
early 493 (this year began in March 1044). Monomachos brought the young 
Bagratuni king Gagik II to Constantinople, and held him at court until he 
agreed to relinquish his kingdom to the empire, according to the concession 
made by his uncle Yovhannés to Basil in 1021/2. Like his compatriot Aristakés, 
Matthew has very few positive things to say about Byzantium from this point 
onward. His next several entries describe campaigns in the newly annexed 
Armenian territories against the ‘Persians’; only one of them, led by the eunuch 
‘teliarch’,“* met with any success. Amid these battles in the east, Monomachos 
had to contend with a rebellion by Leo Tornikios in 1047. This rebellion is 


also described by Matthew; the facts he gives agree in their essentials with the 





‘SThis is almost certainly a garbled reference to the hetaireiarch Constantine. See Shepard, 
‘Scylitzes on Armenia’, 301-2. 
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accounts of Skylitzes and Attaleiates.*” He explains that the patriarch and the 
aristocracy of Constantinople reconciled Tornikios to the emperor with an oath 
and an alliance, but that ‘after a few days they denied their oath and denied the 
mediator God, as it is common for the Roman people to destroy all the nobles 
of the land by means of an oath.’*? This is an unmistakable reference to the oath 
that Monomachos allegedly made to the young king Gagik II, shortly before 
he deprived him of Ani. The episode serves to reinforce Matthew’s general 
accusations of Byzantine faithlessness. 

The remainder of Book One alternates between reports of Persian inva- 
sions in the east and Byzantine ‘perfidy’ toward various Armenian noblemen. 
Matthew describes Monomachos’ invitation to the katholikos Petros to come to 
Constantinople; just as with Gagik, Monomachos prevented Petros’ return to 
Ani! The katholikos eventually settled in Sebasteia, under the dominion of 
the Arcruni brothers. Meanwhile, in the wake of the sack of Arcn by the Saljuq 
Turks in 1048, which was dated by both Matthew and Aristakés to 498 (1049/50), 
the three men who had been appointed to govern the newly-created themes in 
Byzantine Armenia—Katakalon Kekaumenos, Aaron of Bulgaria, and Grigor 
Magistros—were dispatched to fight them. Matthew describes the dissension 
between the Byzantine commanders and the Georgian prince Liparit, and the 


52 


resulting Turkish victory, including Liparit’s capture.** He turns next to the 


Pecheneg invasion of Byzantium on its north-western frontier for the year 499 





“Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut wn (1898), 100-2; Skylitzés, Synopsis historién, 365-8; 
Attaleiatés, Michael, Historia, ed. I. Pérez Martin (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 2002), 18. 

5°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 101-2. 

5lTbid., 104-7. 

2Tbid., 107-9. 
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(1050/1); in keeping with his portrayal of the Byzantines after Basil II as weak, 
he claims that ‘the frightened emperor did not dare to go into battle, for the 
enemy forces were innumerable and uncountable.’** His final entry, for the year 
500 (1051/2), returns to court politics under Monomachos. ‘Perfidious people’ 
had denounced a quartet of Armenian brothers, the ‘sons of Abel’; Monomachos 
sent a general to deal with the situation; the eldest brother was killed and the 
other three were held in Constantinople. 

Book Two begins as a smooth continuation of the themes of Muslim invasion 
and Byzantine fractiousness. Matthew records the death of Monomachos in 
504 (1055/6), and gives a summary of the reign of Theodora. Once again, the 
empress is given the role of ultimate arbiter of justice for her Armenian subjects; 
she ‘freed the Armenian princes, the sons of Habel and the brothers of Harpik, 
from prison [...] and with great honour she released them to their paternal lands, 
to the fortress Arkni, but she ordered that they transgress no more. And in the 
same year she replaced the katepan Peros’*° who, according to the final entry of 
Book One, had been responsible for the brothers’ unjust imprisonment. 

Here, however, Matthew’s chronology on matters Byzantine begins once 
again to fall into confusion. Monomachos, whose date of death is given as 
504, died in January 1055 (late 503 in the Armenian calendar.) According to 
Matthew’s dating arithmetic, Theodora then reigned for two years and three 
months, and was succeeded by Michael VI Stratiotikos, who reigned for seven 
months before his deposition by Isaac Komnenos, inconsistently dated to 505 


(1056/7). In fact, Theodora died after a year and a half, in August 1056 (505 





53Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 109. 
4Thid., 109-12. 
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in the Armenian calendar); Michael VI reigned for a year before abdicating in 
favour of Isaac Komnenos in August 1057 (506 in the Armenian calendar). Isaac 
himself reigned for two years, and then abdicated in favour of Constantine X 
Doukas in November 1059 (Armenian year 508). Matthew’s chronology for the 
succession during these years is striking not only for its error but also for its 
internal inconsistency, which is not typical within the Chronicle. It suggests 
that whatever reliable source he was using for the dates of Byzantine imperial 
reigns ended around the Armenian year 500. 

Matthew describes the reign of Isaac Komnenos as a period of dissension 
and military defeat for the Byzantines. He claims that the emperor ‘had com- 
mitted various acts of treachery against the Christians’,°° and was consequently 
unpopular. After Isaac ceded the throne to Constantine Doukas, he says, the 
new emperor ‘ruled despotically over the Greek empire and brought all the 
unconvinced to acquiescence, and there was joy throughout the entire Greek 


7, 


nation because of Doukas.”’ Once again the message is one of weakness, 


dissension, and persecution of Christians by their own emperor. 


The waning of Byzantine influence 


Although he describes joy among the Greeks upon the accession of Constantine 
Doukas, Matthew did not consider the occasion joyous for the Armenians. He 
returns to the topic of Byzantium after his description of the sack of Sebasteia 


in 508 (1059/60), where he launches into a full diatribe against the Byzantines 





5¢Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 125. 
57Tbid., 127. 
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for their ‘abandonment’ of Armenia and their failure to act in the wake of the 


Turkish invasions: 


Who would be able to go into the details of the wrathful destruction 
and the repentant mourning of this Armenian nation, which it bore 
at the hands of the impious and bloodthirsty beasts of the Turkish 
army, out of anarchy from the false guardians, the weak and feeble 
craven race of the Greeks? For one by one they brought the brave 
soldiers of the Armenian nation to destruction, taking them from 
their houses and out of the region, and abolishing the throne of 
the Armenian kingdom. They destroyed the barrier of guardian 
armies and commanders, and the boasts of the unfailing bravery 
of the Romans turned to flight. They resembled the craven shep- 
herd who flees when he sees the wolf. Nevertheless the Romans 
diligently exerted themselves in this respect, for when they heard 
of the fortification wall of the Armenian nation, they destroyed it 
and dispatched the Persians with their swords and regarded all 
this as a success for themselves, and they themselves shamelessly 
tried to guard Armenia with castrated generals and eunuch troops, 
while the Persians saw all the East lordless. And then the foreign- 
ers strengthened themselves immensely, so that in one year they 
reached up to the gates of Constantinople and took all the Roman 
land, the coastal cities and their islands, and made the Greek nation 
prisoners inside Constantinople. And when they took Armenia from 
the Greeks, all the torments of the Romans against the Armenian 
nation were stopped. And after this they contrived in another way 
to stir up battle against the Armenians; they sat in examination of the 
Armenians and in this way shunned the exertion of war, battle, and 
struggle and settled into the arrangement of squabbles in the church 
of God. They willingly avoided war with the Persians and tried to 
hinder all the true faithful in Christ and dislodge them from their 
faith, for when they found a brave and strong man, they would blind 
his eyes or, hurling him into the sea, would strangle him to death. 
And that was their zealous desire, as they took all the Armenian 
princes and the brave soldiers from the East and carried them off 
to live in Greece. And then they turned their own flower of youth 
into eunuchs and they dressed them in long and broad garments 
instead of close chain mail, which the brave wear, and instead of 
steel helmets they put on hoods, and instead of iron on their backs 
they put wide neck-cloths on their shoulders; and they spoke like 
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meek and docile women, and constantly pondered the waste of 
brave young men. And by the hands of these men, the faithful were 
betrayed into captivity in the land of Persia.’°° 


With this long polemic, Matthew begins to focus on the religious dissension 
that arose once more between the Byzantine and the Armenian churches, 
placing the blame squarely upon Constantine Doukas. His account of the 
quarter-century of Byzantine domination focuses almost exclusively on these 
two themes—Byzantine inaction in the face of Turkish invasion and massacres 
of Christians, and their concentration instead on religious persecution of the Ar- 
menians. The Armenian katholikos at the time was Xa¢‘ik, whose residence was 
in Sebasteia near the Arcruni brothers. Matthew, who claims that the Byzantine 
authorities were seeking the gold and silver wealth that Xa¢‘ik’s predecessor 
Petros had accumulated, as well as the submission of the Armenian church to 
the church of Constantinople, describes his forcible removal to Constantinople 
for three years, and claims that ‘in those days many dangers befell the Armenian 
faith.’? Shortly after the death of Xaé‘ik in 514 (1065/6), Matthew describes at 
length a new religious conflict between the Greek and Armenian churches; this 
is the dispute that led to the appearance of Gagik II in Constantinople, allegedly 
in order to repudiate the act of union that was on the point of being agreed 
between the Empire and the remainder of the Armenian nobility.” 

Even at this late stage, and despite his hostility toward Constantine Doukas, 
Matthew still considered the emperor to be the dispenser of justice for Armenian 


subjects who had been wronged by malicious Greek subjects. In an account 





58Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 135-6. 
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of a Turkish invasion of T‘lxum (north of Amida on the Tigris river) in 511 
(1062/3) he describes the death of Dawatanos, the Armenian doux of Edessa, 
and attributes it to the treachery of the ‘Greek’ general Frankopoulos (that is, 
the Latin mercenary Hervé.) ‘Now when the king Doukas heard about the death 
of Dawatanos, which had come about through the treachery of Frankopoulos, 
he summoned him to Constantinople and drowned him, tying a stone around 
his neck and tossing him into the Ocean.’®! A very similar incident is described 
a few years later, in the entry for 514 (1064/5). T‘lxum was once again under 
attack; Matthew writes that the Byzantine doux of Edessa, Niketas Pegonites, 
conspired with his lieutenant to have the Armenian doux of Antioch, Xaé‘atur,” 
killed in the battle. When he realised the intention, says Matthew, ‘Pext said “O 
apostate Romans, do you do this in your treachery?” He returned to Edessa, and 
after a few days went to the city of Antioch; and he notified the king Doukas 
of all this in writing. And the king seized Prok‘simos and flayed his body and 
stuffed his skin with grass, and sent to Edessa and deprived Pegonites of his 
rank.’ Neither of these incidents is recorded in other sources, nor is the death 
of Hervé—his activities during the reigns of Constantine IX and Michael VI are 
recorded by Skylitzes,“ and he is known from a surviving seal to have held 
the office of stratelatés of Anatolia shortly before this time, probably during 


the reign of Isaac Comnenos,® but apart from Matthew’s account there is no 





6lMatthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 144; also see above, p. 117. 

®In the Chronicle, Matthew refers to Xa¢‘atur as ‘Pext’; this seems to be a corruption of the 
Byzantine title epeiktes. See Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 37-9 for a 
full argument for the identification of ‘Pext’ as Xa¢‘atur. 

Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 158. 

4Skylitzés, Synopsis historién, 386-7, 399-401. 

6G. Schlumberger, ‘Deux chefs normands au XIe siécle’, Revue historique 16 (1881): 289-303 at 
295. 
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further evidence of his activities during the reign of Constantine X. Whether 
true or apocryphal, the tales serve to reinforce the valour of the Armenians, the 
duplicity of the Byzantine nobility, and the recognition by the highest authority 
that the Byzantines in question were in the wrong. The fact that this ultimate 
authority, in Matthew’s eyes, is the Byzantine emperor is highly significant for 
his conception of Byzantium. 

Matthew’s narrative returns to Constantinople, and to a correct chronol- 
ogy, upon the death of Constantine Doukas and the accession of Romanos 
IV Diogenes. Given the generally good relations between Diogenes and the 
Armenian troops in the Byzantine army,” the Armenian historians are not as 
sympathetic to the emperor as might be expected. Matthew begins his account 
of the reign with a story of the court intrigues that led to Diogenes’ recognition, 
thus underscoring the Byzantine ‘habit’ of deception and destruction of its own 
nobility. He repeats and elaborates the claims of Aristakés® that Romanos was 
swayed by the denunciations of unnamed Greeks, snubbed the Arcruni brothers 
Atom and Abusahl when he passed through Sebasteia, and made renewed 
threats against the Armenian church. It is this, Matthew said, that led to his 
downfall—‘when the monks heard [these threats], they called down mournful 
curses on his expedition—that he not return on the same road by which he left, 
but that the Lord destroy him like the impious Julian, who was cursed by St. 
Basil.’*° These claims sit oddly with the facts of Diogenes’ reign as they have 
emerged: the Byzantine army recruited heavily among Armenians during this 


time; the Armenian soldiers were generally (though grudgingly) praised for 





6*Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 24-8. 
67 Aristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 139. 
Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 199. 
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their bravery and loyalty at the battle of Manzikert; the Armenian nobility of 
southern Anatolia were heavily involved in the attempt to restore the deposed 
emperor to his throne.” Dédéyan himself suggests a deep animosity between 
the Pahlawuni family (in particular its head at this time, the katholikos Grigor 
Il Vkayasér) and the rising magnate Philaretos Brachamios, who had very 
good relations with Diogenes and with the future Byzantine soldier-emperor 
Nikephoros Botaneiates; it therefore seems likely that Matthew, whose account 
is itself partial to the Pahlawunis and violently opposed to Philaretos, may 
also have taken a dim view of the imperial figures with whom Philaretos was 
friendly. Given his negative view of Diogenes, his claim that the emperor had 
maltreated the Armenian nobility of Sebasteia and intended to wipe out the 
independence of the Armenian church can be seen as a further elaboration of 
Matthew’s theme in this part of the chronicle. 

After the battle of Manzikert and the downfall of Diogenes, the Byzan- 
tine emperors largely disappear as active players in the Chronicle, and the 
chronology of the imperial succession begins to falter again. Michael VII 
Doukas, Diogenes’ successor, is described only in the entry for the end of 
his reign; he was ‘a good and God-loving man, adorned with every virtue 
and radiant holiness and in every way he resembled the saintly kings of old 


‘70 Matthew makes no mention 


and was resplendent in the Orthodox faith. 
of his relations with his Armenian subjects, and the description of Michael as 


‘orthodox’ strongly suggests that he instigated no religious arguments. One 





® A very good reconstruction of events concerning Diogenes’ attempt to regain his throne is 
given by Dédéyan, who has used evidence from written histories and sigillographic catalogues 
to reconstruct the identities and movements of the Armenian magnates in Syria during this time. 
See Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 40-6. 

Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 211-2. 
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therefore suspect that Michael had very little direct influence over events in the 
territories where Armenians lived, and that Matthew’s praise for him is tied 


to Philaretos’ refusal to acknowledge him.”! 


He claims that Michael reigned 
for four years from the downfall of Diogenes in 1071, and that Nikephoros 
Botaneiates claimed the throne in 525 (1076/7). Botaneiates, we are told, reigned 
for only one year, and had no intention of reigning any longer. He was 
succeeded by a man named Melissenos, who reigned for four months before 
being deposed by Alexios Komnenos.” This suggests an accession date of 526 
or 527 (1077-9) for Alexios. In fact, itis three or four years too early. Michael was 
deposed by Botaneiates in 1078, after a reign of nearly seven years; Botaneiates 
was in turn deposed in 1081 by the simultaneous revolts of the Komnenos 
brothers (Alexios and Isaac) and Nikephoros Melissenos. The latter had led a 
revolt which the Komnenoi refused to help put down;”’ Botaneiates attempted 
to abdicate in favour of Melissenos, but his attempt to bring Melissenos to the 
city was stopped by an agent of Alexios, and Alexios gained the throne instead.”4 
None of these emperors are reported to have had any interactions with the 
Armenians or with the people of Edessa. The religious controversies and reports 
of accusations levelled against Armenian princes, including the Arcrunis of 
Sebasteia, disappear. The implication is that the government in Constantinople 
had lost effective control over the lands that were inhabited by the Armenians. 
This implication is bolstered by Matthew’s statement, the year after the battle of 


Manzikert, that ‘in this period the impious and most evil prince Philaretos rose 





Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 47-9. 

Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 215, 216-7. 

3Bryennios, Nikephoros, Histoire, ed. P. Gautier (Brussels: Byzantion, 1975), 301. 
74Komnené, Alexias, 83. 
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to tyranny’.” Philaretos has replaced the Byzantine emperors as the ruler of 
these lands, and Matthew no longer suggests that the empire has responsibility 
for the safety of the Christians in the East. 

The Chronicle returns to Constantinople only once between the accession 
of Alexios Komnenos and the arrival of the First Crusade. Matthew describes 
Alexios’ war with the Pechenegs, dating the final Byzantine victory to 538 
(1089/90). He then describes a heretic that appeared in Constantinople and 
attracted a wide following, including Alexios’ own mother. The heretic in ques- 
tion is Basil the Bogomil, whose trial and execution are prominently featured 
near the end of the Alexiad.”° The inclusion of this incident, known to Matthew 
despite Byzantium’s apparent lack of relevance to his people at that time, lends 
support to the observation that Alexios was a zealous enforcer of Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy, as does Matthew’s obituary of Alexios in which he describes the 
emperor as ‘a good and wise man and strong in warfare and very merciful to the 
faithful in Christ’, but also levels the accusation that ‘he did a deed which was 
not according to the will of God; he ordered second baptism and, disallowing 
Nicaean baptism, confirmed the Chalcedonian order.” This focus of his must, to 
some extent, have impaired any attempt to win the sympathy of the Armenians 
against the Latins in the wake of the First Crusade;” that in turn was very 


relevant for the time during which Matthew was writing Book Three, when the 





7>Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 206. 

76Komnené, Alexias, 485-93. 
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Armenian and Latin churches had begun to pave the way to the rapprochement 
of the Jerusalem synod of 1140.” 

In 1097, the Crusaders began to reach Constantinople. ‘When the emperor 
Alexios heard of their approach, he sent an army against them in battle’, 
writes Matthew. ‘All the lands through which they passed came against 
them in battle and vexed them with many torments.’®’ Matthew’s account of 
the Crusaders’ arrival at Constantinople comes, it seems, primarily from the 
Latin participants. He suggests that the emperor relented of his own will, 
however: ‘And when the king Alexios heard of all this, he put away the 
sword and did not battle against them anymore.’*! When relations between 
Byzantium and the Crusaders soured after the siege of Antioch,** Matthew’s 
ambivalence toward the Crusaders allows him to express a certain amount of 
acknowledgement of the Byzantine viewpoint; Alexios, he says, ‘was resentful 
against [the Crusaders] because of the disavowal of their earlier oath [to return 
former Byzantine territories to the empire], which they made but did not keep.’ 
At the same time, he passes on the rumors of sabotage that were rampant among 
the Crusaders, particularly during the Crusade of 1101: ‘But he [Alexios] did the 


deed of Judas against [Raymond of St. Gilles and his troops]—he ordered that 





For more on the relationship between the Armenian and Latin churches during the period 
in which Matthew wrote, see below, p. 215. 

8°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 254-5. 

81Tbid., 255. 

®°For the significance of Antioch to subsequent relations between Byzantines and Latins 
throughout the reigns of Alexios, John, and Manuel Komnenos, see P. Magdalino, The Empire 
of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 30-2, 36-41, 
66-75; see also J. Shepard, “Father’ or ‘Scorpion’? Style and Substance in Alexios’ Diplomacy’, 
chap. 5, in Alexios I Komnenos: Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium, 14-16 
April 1989, ed. M. Mullett and D. Smythe (Belfast: Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 1996), 68-132 at 
113-30 for the consequences that Alexios’ inaction at Antioch had in the context of his previous 
diplomatic efforts. 
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all the land before them, through which the Frankish army passed, be burned, 
and that they be guided through uninhabitable places, and he withheld bread 
from them and caused them to go hungry, so that out of desperation they ate 
their horses. And he sent (to) the Turkish army and caused a huge multitude to 
come against them. [...] And king Alexios ordered that lime be mixed into the 
bread and given to them to eat, and that was a tremendous sin before God.’*4 
Matthew has nothing more to say about Alexios, or about Constantinople, 
until the emperor’s death; this seems surprising, given the emperor’s role in 
summoning the First Crusade, and in engaging with the Crusader princes who 
rose to power in the area. Alexios was very concerned with the situation in 
Asia Minor and the incursion of the Turks; it was his messages to Western 
leaders throughout the 1090s that very likely resulted in the First Crusade,® 
and it was he who pressed the Crusaders to agree that all conquests in former 
Byzantine territory should be turned over to him.*° Matthew’s portrait of the 
emperor seems to be informed almost entirely by the Latin view of him, and 
incorporates many of the Latin accusations of betrayal. This suggests very little 
communication between Armenians and Byzantines during this time period; 
there seems to have been no real vector of information flow from Byzantium 
to Matthew’s community in Edessa. The mis-dated death of Alexios and the 
accession of John Komnenos make up the final entry that concerns Byzantium, 


or the actions of the Byzantine emperors, within the text. This chronological 





54Mfatthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 282-3, 284. 

85]. Shepard, ‘Cross-purposes: Alexius Comnenus and the First Crusade’, chap. 6, in The First 
Crusade: Origins and Impact, ed. J. Phillips (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1997), 
107-29 at 118. 

8°For an analysis of Alexios’ preference for foreign soldiers, and of the tactics he used to retain 
the loyalty of the Latin soldiers in particular, see Shepard, ‘Father’ or ‘Scorpion’?’, 113-22. 
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mistake is a particularly telling one. Matthew claims in the prologue to Book 
Three that he began the work on his Chronicle during Alexios’ reign; if he was 
collating sources and making records of the dates of events even then, how 
could he have mis-recorded the date of an event that occurred in the middle 
of his research? It suggests either that he was not making his own notes about 
current events as they happened over the years during which he wrote, or that 


news from Constantinople was no longer reaching Edessa in a timely fashion. 


Conclusions 


Matthew’s portrayal of the history of Byzantium within the Chronicle is consis- 
tent with his overall aims. His object is to explain how the Armenians of his era 
came to be in the situation they were in; inso doing, he gives his interpretation of 
the history of Byzantium insofar as it is relevant to the Armenians. Although the 
history of relations between the Byzantines and the Armenians do not directly 
have a place in the prophecies of Kozern, Matthew uses that history to help 
frame the context of that prophetic course of Armenian history. 

According to this interpretation, during the late tenth century, and during 
the apogee of independent Armenia, the Byzantine warrior-emperors Nikepho- 
ros Phokas, John Tzimiskes, and especially Basil II conquered the formerly- 
Christian territory that had been occupied by the Muslims; they took the Syrian 
and Armenian Christians under their explicit protection in the process. Near the 
end of Basil’s reign, the Armenian princes, most notably Senek‘erim Arcruni, 
began to abdicate their responsibilities to keep their kingdoms safe. Basil 


willingly took this responsibility off their hands. He converted himself into a 
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father of the Armenian people, and assumed responsibility for the security and 
well-being of Armenia. When Basil died, he took special care to hand on this 
responsibility to his brother and successor. 

The emperors that followed Basil did not live up to his standard. They 
were weak, and short-sighted, and bigoted against Armenians. They, and 
particularly Constantine Monomachos, wilfully destroyed Armenian indepen- 
dence, due solely to their desire to wipe out the Armenian faith and to co- 
opt Armenian wealth. Their weakness left them unable to defend the land 
against the invading Turks; their lack of interest in Armenian welfare meant 
that they preferred to engage in disputes about theology while their eastern 
Christian subjects suffered. Nevertheless, the emperors during this period were 
the arbiters of justice for Armenians as well as Greeks; Michael IV, Theodora, 
and even Constantine Doukas could be persuaded of the justice of Armenian 
claims. 

With the military defeat of Romanos Diogenes at the battle of Manzikert 
came a pronounced loss of Byzantine control over the lands inhabited by Arme- 
nians, both in the Caucasus and farther to the west, in Syria and Cappadocia. It 
was after the battle of Manzikert that the Byzantine Armenian general Philaretos 
began to assert his own control over the Armenian-inhabited parts of Asia 
Minor. The emperor that followed Diogenes, Michael VII Doukas, is a benign 
but distant figure within the Chronicle who took no action that concerned the 
Armenians. His deposition, and the short reign of his successor Nikephoros 
Botaneiates, was recorded by Matthew, but Botaneiates likewise took no action 


within Armenia. Matthew’s near-complete silence on the reign of Alexios 
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Komnenos and his son John compound the impression that the Byzantine 
Empire had ceased to be relevant to the Armenians after 1071. 

Matthew’s portrayal of the role of the Byzantines in the history of his people 
is not always based upon factual accuracy; as such, the Chronicle must be 
treated with utmost caution as a source for events before the end of the reign of 
Basil II. He correctly reports, for example, that there was a battle for Samosata in 
407 (958/9), but he believes that ‘parakoimomenos’ was the name of the general 
(it was in fact a title for Basil Lekapenos, who accompanied Tzimiskes on that 
campaign),*” and he has confused attacker and defender. His history has a 
markedly mythological character for this period, which reflects the larger-than- 
life stature he accords to the victorious warrior-emperors at the beginning of 
his Chronicle. His description of the palace coup d’état of John Tzimiskes is long 
and colourful, with many unique details. His description of the reign of Basil 
largely marks the events that are commonly recorded by every historian of the 
period, but he adds fantastical material that portrays the emperor as unfailingly 
sympathetic to the Armenians, even in the face of Greek opposition to Armenian 
views. Basil was the emperor who ‘cared for [the Armenians] with fatherly 
love.’*® 

Matthew’s treatment of Byzantine history becomes more chronologically 
and factually reliable after the death of Basil’s brother Constantine VIII, al- 


though it retains some deficiencies. The information he gives about events 





87Yahya, ‘Histoire 1’, 771-5. 

88The image of Basil as a careful steward of the lands he conquered, if not a father to the 
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within the empire becomes less fantastical, although he retains the viewpoint 
of an Armenian partisan. In the period up to 1071, Matthew continues to record 
items of Byzantine history even when it does not directly affect the Armenians 
of southern Anatolia; he gives, for example, an account of the short reign of 
Michael V that is similar to that of the Greek and other historians. This suggests 
that events in Constantinople were still sufficiently relevant to the Armenian 
community of southern Anatolia to be part of the record transmitted to Matthew 
in the 1120s and 1130s. His relative accuracy begins to falter again after 1071, as 


Byzantium’s relevance to the Armenians began once more to fade. 
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Chapter 7 


Muslim, Turk, and Crusader: the 
Armenian chronicler and the 


aylazgik ‘ 


If the first half of the Chronicle focuses primarily on the Armenians and their 
relations with Byzantium, the latter half shifts its attention to groups which 
had less of a shared culture with the Armenians, and were in that sense less 
dangerous to Armenian identity. The first of these is the Muslims, primarily 
Saljugq Turks, who wrested control of much of Anatolia from Byzantium in the 
late eleventh century. Of the various Muslim leaders with whom the Armenians 
came into contact, the Turks occupy the central role within Kozern’s prophecy 
and within the Chronicle. Matthew’s portrayal of them corresponds well to the 
pre-existing paradigms within Armenian historiography. The second primary 
group of ‘outsiders’ is the Latin Crusaders. In many ways, they present the most 


difficult problems of interpretation. Matthew’s attitude to them can only be 
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understood against the background of Armenian relations with Crusaders and 
with the Byzantines during the mid-1130s. Matthew’s portrayal of these two 
powers, and the interrelationships between them and the Christian population 
of Edessa and Syria, is at the core of a proper understanding of the latter half of 


the Chronicle, and especially of Book Three itself. 


The role of Muslims within Armenian history 


Although the attitudes that Matthew expresses throughout the Chronicle have 
often been summarised in terms of his antipathy toward the Byzantine Greeks 
and their church, we have seen above that his opinion was somewhat more 
complex—it was based upon a paradigm of Byzantium as the rightful pro- 
tector of Christian Armenia, and insofar as the Byzantines lived up to this 
ideal, Matthew considered them praiseworthy. This alleged antipathy toward 
foreigners extends to the Muslims as well, and there too the portrayal is over- 


simplified. In the words of A. E. Dostourian: 


In analyzing Matthew’s basic philosophy, there is a tendency to 
oversimplify the chronicler’s viewpoints. Indeed, some scholars 
have characterized Matthew as superstitious and credulous, in- 


tensely nationalistic, deeply suspicious and hateful of foreigners.! 


Dostourian himself describes Matthew as ‘open-minded’ about the Arabs 


and the Turks, in that he was willing to praise rulers such as Malik-Shah for 





1A. E. Dostourian, ‘The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Matteos Urhayetsi)’, chap. 7, in 
Armenian Tigranakert/Diarbekir and Edessa/Urfa, ed. R. G. Hovannisian (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda 
Publishers, 2006), 155-64 at 158. 
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their benevolent treatment of Christians.2, Even so, he leaves unanswered the 
question of whether Matthew’s portrayal of the Turks and other Muslims had a 
coherent guiding principle or was simply contradictory. Let us here take a closer 
look at this portrayal; we will be able to see that it is the direct expression of a 
fundamental dichotomy that has existed throughout Armenian historiography. 

Nina Garsotan has pointed out the great discrepancy between the ‘reality’ 
of Armenian history—the more or less peaceful co-existence of Persian or Arab 
overlord and Armenian prince, both before and after the conversion of Armenia 
to Christianity—and the ‘myth’ of Christian Armenia, in which the Armenian 
princes, through their steadfast faith, upheld their distinct ethnic identity and 
the legacy of the luminaries Trdat the Great and Grigor the Illuminator, who 
represented the Christian Armenian ideal.’ The literary tradition is thus filled 
with accounts of the martyrdom of Armenia’s most celebrated sons and daugh- 
ters. By the time this received tradition began to be set down, the kingdom of 
Trdat and Grigor was already a thing of the past; Vardan Mamikonean, who 
would be remembered as the premier martyr of the Armenians, had already 
died in his celebrated ‘last stand’ against the attempt by Yazdgerd II to re- 
impose Zoroastrianism on the Armenians. This division between ‘reality’ and 
‘myth’ had thus existed in the roots of Armenian historiography, and it was 
maintained throughout. It can partially be explained by the very closeness 
of early and medieval Armenian culture to that of the Persians; it was their 
conversion to Christianity, and the death of their leader Vardan in defence of 


that conversion, that distinguished them from the Persians and the other subject 





2Dostourian, ‘Chronicle of Matthew’, 163. 
3Garsoian, ‘Reality and myth’. 
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nations of the Sasanian empire. The Byzantines were their co-religionists, 
but Byzantine culture and its centralised structure of government were very 
different from, and much more damaging to, the traditional Armenian customs. 
It was much easier for the Armenian princes to preserve the status quo under 
Persian suzerainty than under that of the Byzantines, but this led the Armenian 
historians to place emphasis on the ‘otherness’ of their religious faith and to 
highlight their resistance to the faith of their Eastern suzerains, lest they be 
accused of an impious collaboration with the ‘infidel’ against their Christian 
brethren in Byzantium. 

Over the course of the seventh century, the Persian empire was replaced by 
the Arab caliphate as the dominant power in the East. Like the Persians, the 
Arab state was a relatively de-centralised one; the Armenians were able to pre- 
serve their traditional power structures under Arab domination almost as easily 
as they had under the Persians.* The proliferation of names of Arabic origin— 
Hasan, Apuhamza, Apuselm, Apusét°—is a testament to the de facto cultural 
interchange between Armenia and the Arabs. At the same time, the retention 
of Christianity remained one of the defining characteristics of the Armenian 
people; their adherence to their faith in the face of increasing pressure to convert 
to Islam therefore took on even greater importance in the historiographical 
tradition. Later historians such as Sebéos, Lewond, Yovhannés Drasxanakertc ‘i, 
and T‘ovma Arcruni were quick to condemn the Arabs as heathen agents of 


Satan.° 





“For a good overview of the development of the Muslim states from the seventh century 
through the tenth, see H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates (Harlow, UK: Pearson 
Education Limited, 2004); for Armenia specifically, see p. 109. 

°Garsoian, ‘Reality and myth’, 120. 

*Thid., 127. 
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The political reality of cooperation with Persians and Arabs, rather than 
the Byzantine Greeks, had thus existed from the beginning of the Armenian 
historiographical tradition, and was an unwritten counterpart to the ever- 
increasing hostility expressed within that tradition. After two centuries of 
independent Armenian existence, and the incorporation of that independent 
polity into the Byzantine empire, Armenian observers of the late eleventh and 
early twelfth century could see what re-orientation toward the West had cost 
them. At the same time, the old political reality had been largely dormant since 
the early tenth century. It is in this confusing environment that Matthew must 
assign a role to the Turks and other Muslims within the Chronicle, and it is this 


that gives rise to their ‘ambiguous’ portrayal. 


Which Muslims? 


The first symptom of Matthew’s confusion is his ethnography, which is not 
helped by the fragmentation of the Abbasid caliphate during this time and 
the proliferation of ruling dynasties of various ethnicities who are nevertheless 
recorded primarily in Arabic sources. In the eighth century, the Abbasid caliphs 
had overthrown the Umayyads, and shortly thereafter they moved the capital 
from Damascus to Baghdad. In so doing, they alienated the magnates who were 
accustomed to wielding power around Damascus, and laid the ground for the 
eventual expansion of the Fatimid caliphate from North Africa through Egypt 
and into Syria and Mesopotamia by the end of the tenth century. The power of 


the Abbasid caliphate began to fragment in the tenth century; this gave rise 





7Dostourian, ‘Chronicle of Matthew’, 162. 
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to strong families (of which the Hamdanids of Aleppo or the Daylamites of 
Kurdistan were two of the most relevant to the Armenians of Mesopotamia 
and the Caucasus) who effectively had free rein within their own principalities. 
Although these emirates could be considered part of the Abbasid empire, 
they are often referred to by the name of their ruling clan, e.g. ‘Hamdanid’ 
or ‘Daylamite’. The scope for confusion was amplified by the fact that all 
of these Muslim states used Arabic as the language of government and of 
historical record, even in areas that had not originally been populated by ethnic 
Arabs. In sum, by the end of the tenth century the ‘Muslim’ lands were a 
patchwork of more or less independent emirates, who fought with each other for 
territory and who might or might not recognise the suzerainty of the Fatimid or 
Abbasid caliphate. Over the course of the eleventh century, the nomadic Turks 
moved west from Central Asia through Iran. Some of them came to occupy 
important positions within the Abbasid court; others, such as Tughril Bey, found 
themselves engaged in warfare with the Abbasids. The Turks quickly became a 
semi-independent power in their own right.’ 

In Matthew’s text, the various Muslim individuals and polities are usually 
referred to as ‘Taciks’, although more specific words such as ‘Daylamite’ and 
‘Arab’ occasionally appear.’ The words ‘Parsik’ (Persian) and ‘T‘urk“’ are used 
nearly as frequently as “Ta¢cik’, although their uses are not very consistent either. 


Matthew’s first entry, an account of a famine in Edessa and the lands to the 





8For the rise of the Seljuk Turks, see Korobeinikov, ‘Raiders and Neighbours’, 692-701; C. 
Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey: A General Survey of the Material and Spiritual Culture and History c. 
1071-1330 (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1968), 19-51. 

*In his English translation of the text, Dostourian simply translates the word ‘Swflnitp’ 
as ‘Muslims’, since Matthew’s own use of the word is so widespread and so ethnographically 
mixed. 
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south in 401 (952/3), describe those southern lands as ‘the land of the Taciks’;!° 
they were ruled at the time by the Hamdanids, who were clients of the Abbasid 
caliphate. The entry for 410 (961/2), which describes the Hamdanid capture of 
Aleppo and Anazarba from the Ikhshidid dynasty,"’ describes the Hamdanids 
there as ‘Arab’ rather than ‘Tacik’, and the Ikhshidids as ‘of Egypt’. The 
Arabs of Crete, descendants of the Andalusian Muslim Aba Hafs ‘Umar,!? are 
themselves referred to as all three of ‘Arab’, “Tacik’, and ‘of Egypt’ in the single 
entry for the Byzantine capture of that island, which Matthew has dated to 408 
(959/60).!° The Turks first appear (as ‘T‘urk‘’) in the Chronicle in the entry 
for 465 (1016/7), in which their initial appearance in Vaspurakan is described. 
They are also named explicitly in the second prophecy of Kozern as the infidel 
race who would shortly appear and ravage the land before the appearance of 
the Latins; however, the role of aggressor after the appearance of the Crusade 
is once again given to the ‘Persians’. Although one might initially argue that 
this confusion of ethnographic names early in the Chronicle is an effect of the 
disparate sources from which the information was drawn, evidence of the same 
interchangeable use of labels can also be seen in Books Two and Three. A 
very good example occurs in the entry for 553 (1104/5), which describes one 
of the campaigns of Joscelin and Baldwin: ‘And when Baldwin and Joscelin 
encountered the army of the Turks (T‘urk ‘in), there arose a frightful and severe 


battle in the foreign land of the Muslims (Taékac‘), and then the army of the 





10Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 1. 

My, Sauvaget, ‘Halab’, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, ed. P. Bearman et al. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997), but see below, p. 174, for Matthew’s date confusion here. 

!2M. Canard and R. Mantran, ‘Ikritish’, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, ed. P. Bearman 
et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1997). 

13See above, p. 138, for Matthew’s chronological misplacement of the capture of Crete. 
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Persians (Parsic‘) defeated the army of the Franks..."!* There is, in short, very 
little discernible pattern to Matthew’s use of ethnographic adjectives for the 


various Muslim emirs and polities. 


Tenth-century Muslims in the Chronicle 


From the question of his ethnographic reliability, let us turn to the larger one 
of his overall reliability. To what extent can Matthew’s information about 
particular emirs and their deeds be trusted? As in the realms of Byzantine and of 
Armenian history, the answer to this question depends heavily upon the time 
period about which he writes, and the extent to which the emirs in question 
were relevant to contemporaneous Armenians. 

The scant information that Matthew gives about events concerning Muslims 
in the tenth century is usually either incorrect or unverifiable. Into the former 
category must be placed the entry for 410 (961/2), in which he describes a battle 
between the ‘Arabs’ and the forces ‘of Egypt’ for Anazarba and Aleppo. There 
was a Byzantine offensive against Aleppo in 962, during which Nikephoros 
Phokas sacked the city,!° but there is no account in any source, including that 
of Yahya, of any intra-Muslim warfare around Aleppo during this period." We 
may also add his account of the battle of Samosata of 407 (958/9) in which he 
has transposed Byzantine attacker and Arab defender, and the assertion that 


the emir Hamdan, or Sayf al-Dawlah, died at the hands of ‘Armenian troops’ 





M4Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 296. 

Skylitzés, Synopsis historién, 213. 

l6Dostourian suggests (Armenia and the Crusades, 284 note 4/2) that this entry could refer to 
Sayf ad-Dawlah’s capture of the city in 944; although that is a possibility, the fact of Matthew’s 
serious confusion about the sequence of event remains. 
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in 408 (959/60).'" The unverifiable items of information include the tale of the 
capture of the Arcruni prince Derenik by the emir of Her in 424 (975/6);!8 and 
the reference to an emir known as ‘Long-hand’ who menaced Edessa in 440 
(991 /2).!° 

All of these entries give very little indication that Matthew was familiar 
with the history of the various Muslim states during this period. The vague 
ethnographic information he gives in some places does correspond with facts as 


recorded elsewhere—the ‘forces of Egypt’”” 


who held Crete prior to its capture 
by the Byzantines in 961 were descended from Andalusian Muslims who had 
settled in Egypt in the ninth century before being driven out, and they had 
moreover called upon the Ikhshidids of Egypt and the Fatimids (who would 
conquer the Ikhshidids and make Cairo their capital in 969) for assistance 
against the Byzantine invasion.” Concerning Matthew’s misplacement of the 
battle between ‘Arab’ and ‘Egyptian’ for Anazarba and Aleppo, it was plausible 
to suggest that certain groups of Arabs, backed by the Abbasids, might be 
engaged in combat with the Fatimid or Ikhshidid ‘Egyptians’ during this time.” 
Even here, however, the focus is on the consequence to the Christians. The 


battle for Anazarba and Aleppo ‘caused immeasurable massacre, more of the 


Christians than of their own people’.”* The Muslims conscripted soldiers,™ they 





17Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 3. In fact, Sayf al-Dawlah died in 967; see T. 
Bianquis, ‘Sayf al-Dawla, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Alib. Abi ’l-Haydja’ ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan b. Hamdin 
b. al-Harith Sayf al-Dawla al-Taghlibi.’, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, ed. P. Bearman 
et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1997). 

18Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 30-3. 

1Tbid., 41-2. 

2Tbid., 3. 

21Canard and Mantran, ‘Ikritish’. 

?Kennedy, Age of the Caliphates, ch. 12. 

3Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 3. 

4Thid., 2. 
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‘intended to commit a great massacre against the Armenians’ ,” they caused 
‘devastation and captivity’.”° Just as Matthew has given his reader a portrait of 
the tenth century which included virtuous Armenian warriors and victorious 
Byzantine emperors while neglecting the small details of historical accuracy, he 
has also portrayed the antagonist necessary to complete the picture— ‘infidels’ 
who not only fought the Christians but also resorted to slaughtering each other 
on occasion. This portrait follows the broad models of a Biblically-influenced 


Armenian historiography as exemplified by Matthew’s forebears. 


The appearance of the Turks 


From the point of view of a historian who wishes to mine it for reliable facts, 
Matthew’s Chronicle begins to be relevant—in the sense that his information 
about events becomes much more chronologically accurate and generally veri- 
fiable than it previously had been—in the second decade of the eleventh century. 
This newfound accuracy coincides with the introduction of the Turks.” These 
are the primary ‘Muslims’ in Matthew’s world, and they quickly replace ‘Arabs’ 
and ‘Egyptians’ as the main adversaries within his text. He records the event 


with apocalyptic imagery: 





*5Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 35. 

6Tbid., 41. 

2”Turk’ refers to a collection of related tribes who migrated into Anatolia from the Central 
Asian steppes via Iran. The Saljugs, a branch of the Oghuz confederation of tribes, adopted Islam 
after coming into contact with the Abbasid caliphate in Khorasan and Iran. For more on their 
origins and their migration into Anatolia, see Korobeinikov, ‘Raiders and Neighbours’, 692-701. 
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When the year 465*8 of the Armenian era had been reached, the anger 
of divine wrath was awakened against all the Christian populace 
and the worshippers of the holy Cross, for the dragon that breathes 
death awoke with mortiferous fire, and struck the believers in the 
Holy Trinity. At this time the prophetic and apostolic foundations 
trembled, because winged serpents arrived and wished to shine out 
through all the lands of the faithful in Christ. This was the first 
appearance of the bloodthirsty beasts. In those days troops gathered 
among the barbarous race of the infidels, who are called T‘urk‘, and 
reaching the Armenian land they entered Vaspurakan province and 
the Christian faithful were mercilessly slaughtered at the point of the 


sword.” 


Matthew was born sometime during the latter half of the eleventh century;” 
he probably lived out his life in Edessa. The world with which he was familiar 
had always included Turkish raiders with links to the Abbasid caliphate. The 
battles, and relations, between Christian and Turk constituted the major sweep 
of events as he knew them; the prophecy which soon followed this entry is 
concerned primarily with the incursions of the Turks. In this sense, it can be 
argued that Matthew’s own Chronicle begins in earnest with this image of the 
‘fatal dragon’. The prophecies of Kozein are set shortly afterward, and present 


the Turks as the primary agent of God’s punishment of the Christian people. 





8The majority of the extant manuscripts give the date as 467; however, Seibt has argued based 
on the Armenian synaxarion that 465 is the correct date. See W. Seibt, ‘Die Eingliederung von 
Vaspurakan in das byzantinische Reich’, Handes Amsorya 92 (1978): 49-66. 

*°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 46-7. 

3°N. Potarean suggests 1070; see Potarean, Hay Grotner, 218. 
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Much of the remainder of Book One of the Chronicle, and the majority 
of Book Two, is devoted to a full account of this punishment, although the 
Turks themselves do not re-appear in the Chronicle until the decade of the 490s. 
Matthew then begins to describe a succession of Turkish raids on Armenian and 
other Christian cities. He illustrates through these the words of Kozern: that 
‘hereafter there will be invasions by foreigners, the filthy forces of the Turks, 
the cursed sons of K‘am, upon the Christian nations, and all the earth will be 
consumed by the edge of the sword; all the Christian nations will pass through 
sword and captivity’ .*! 

The invasions of the Turks were thus a centrepiece of the second prophecy 
of Kozein; they were likewise a centrepiece of Matthew’s understanding of 
recent history, and therefore of the Chronicle itself. Although his ethnography 
is confused, as we have seen above, one of the few discernible patterns therein is 
that Matthew almost always uses ‘Turk’ as a collective word, and always in the 
context of a set of warriors attacking Christians.*” It is unreservedly negative, 
whereas the words “Tachik’ and ‘Persian’ can be used for benevolent Muslims as 
well. Even the Saljuq sultans Tughrul Bey and Alp Arslan are invariably called 


‘Persian’, when Matthew refers to them individually.* 





31See translation below, p. 297. 

%e.9. the description of the capture and death of Stephen Lichoudés (Matthew of Edessa, 
Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 99-100); the lament following the sack of T‘xum and Arkni in 511 
(ibid., 140-1); the description of the troops under Alp Arslan during his Armenian campaign 
(ibid., 145). 

3e.9. Tughrul Bey’s siege of Manzikert (ibid., 118); Alp Arslan’s campaign in Armenia in 513 
(ibid., 144)—but see above footnote for collective description of ‘Turks’. 
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Reality and myth: the Armenians under Turkish domination 


Matthew’s insistence on antipathy toward the Turkish newcomers is reminis- 
cent of the opening of the Alexiad of Anna Komnené, in which the reader is 
introduced to Alexios as a man who, from the beginning of his life, sought to 
repel the Turks; Anna intended through this device to draw attention away 
from the willingness of her father to make accommodations with them.** If, 
like Anna, Matthew has presented the relationship between Turk and Christian 
as more adversarial than it often was, he has a strong precedent in Armenian 
historiography for doing so.°° 

In general, true to the tenor of the prophecy, the Turks are portrayed 
with unremittingly negative imagery. Tughrul Bey came ‘arising like a black 
lightning cloud’ against Manzikert in 1054, before he turned back ‘humiliated’.** 
The emirs who attacked in his name were ‘evil men and more bloodthirsty than 
beasts’ .°” Alp Arslan, his nephew and successor, ‘like a cloud puffed up with the 
fog of iniquity reached Armenia with much massacre.’** This is the ‘myth’ of the 
Turkish domination of Asia Minor, and it is of a piece with the historiographical 
traditions as shown by Garsoian. 

Armenian historiography also had a place for ‘righteous’ Muslims, however, 
and these are not absent from the Chronicle. A good example is Malik-Shah, son 
and successor to Alp Arslan, who ‘was granted his sovereignty by God; he held 


power over all the earth and brought peace to all the land of Armenia.’”’ This is 





34Prankopan, ‘Alexios I Komnenos’, 286-90. 

35s shown by Garsoian; see above, p. 168. 
36Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 118. 
37Thid., 133. 

38Tbid., 194. 

3Thid., 205. 
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an echo of the theme found in Lewond: so long as a Muslim ruler exercised 
good stewardship over the lands that God had allowed him to occupy, his 
continued rule would be permitted by God.“° It is certainly no accident that 
the ‘peaceful’ reign of Malik-Shah is set in contrast with the rule of Philaretos, 
the Armenian villain of Book Two. Where the one ‘brought peace to Armenia’, 
the other ‘brought with him abominable desolation.’ This deliberate contrast 
is a good indication of the ‘reality’ of accommodation of Muslim rulers that is 
often hidden in Armenian sources. 

The other primary clue to the ‘reality’ of cohabitation with the Turkish new- 
comers is less apparent to the reader: this is the nature of reports that Matthew 
gives about events in Baghdad, Damascus, and other areas deep within the 
Muslim sphere. We have already seen that, for events in the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries, Matthew’s information about the Muslims world is vague 
and error-ridden. This corresponds to the political reality of the Armenians at 
the time—the independent kingdoms were in the process of re-orienting toward 
Byzantium, and the Byzantine Empire itself was in an expansionist phase. As 
the eleventh century progresses, items set well within the Muslim sphere of 
influence begin to appear within the Chronicle—the strange omen of red snow 
at Maiyafariqqin"’, the details of the demise of Alp Arslan at the hand of a 
Kurd.” Together with the descriptions of the Turkish campaigns of this period, 
many of Matthew’s entries of this era—including records of natural phenomena 


such as comets and years of famine—correspond to information found in the 





40Mahé, ‘Entre Moise et Mahomet’, 136-7. 
4IMatthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 131-2. 
“2Tbid., 203-5. 
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history of Ibn al-Athir, who is the primary Arabic-language source available for 
these years. 

Although the increasing focus on the Muslim world does imply a familiarity 
that was absent in the years before the fall of independent Armenia, it does not 
suggest that the Armenians, or even the Edessenes, had re-oriented toward the 
Muslims so quickly. Matthew says of Malik-Shah that ‘his rule extended to all 
lands’, but his coverage of the Turks fades entirely at this point while he dwells 
on the many sins of Philaretos. It is only near the end of Philaretos’ reign, on 
the eve of his loss of Antioch in 533 (1084/5), that they re-appear in the text in 
force. 

From the demise of Philaretos up to the arrival of the Crusades, the Chronicle 
focuses almost entirely on the local history of the areas around Edessa; the 
wealth of information about relations between Muslim emirs is reminiscent 
of the strong presence of Byzantine affairs in events prior to 1071. Not all of 
the facts that Matthew presents can be corroborated, and a few appear to be 
contradicted, by Ibn al-Athir—the emir ‘Khusraw’ who attacked Harran in 532 
(1083/4), for example, is unattested by the latter, whose account suggests rather 
that the aggressor was Tutush (the son of Alp Arslan and brother of Malik-Shah). 
Where the basic facts for a given event do coincide in the two accounts, the 
presentations and points of view can be rather different. For example, Ibn al- 
Athir describes the battle in 1084/5 between Sulayman of Antioch and Sharaf 


ad-Dawlah of Aleppo as the consequence of a dispute over tribute that had 





43For more on Ibn al-Athir, see D. S. Richards, ‘Ibn al-Athir and the Later Parts of the Kamil: 
A Study of Aims and Methods’, in Medieval Historical Writing in the Christian and Islamic Worlds, 
ed. D. O. Morgan (London: School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 1982), 
76-108, as well as Richards’ prefaces to the English translations of the Kamil. 
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previously been paid by Philaretos;* Matthew, who calls Sharaf ad-Dawlah 
‘a kind man and one benevolent toward the faithful in Christ’, comes close to 
suggesting that he was fighting on behalf of the dispossessed Christians. 

Another intriguing discrepancy comes with the accession of Barkyaruq, the 
son of Malik-Shah, after his death in 1092—according to Matthew, Barkyaruq’s 
maternal uncle Ismail ‘was made regent over all Persia’, through which office 
he ‘ruled over all Armenia as its sovereign; it was he who began to make all 
Armenia prosper once again and to protect all the monasteries from harassment 
by the Persians.’” He was killed in 1094 by Buzan and Aqsunqur, the respective 
emirs of Edessa and Aleppo, and ‘when the sultan heard about the death of 
the great Ismail, he severely regretted it.’“° Ibn al-Athir gives rather a different 
story: Ismail, emir of Azerbaijan, was summoned by Turkan Khatun, the mother 
of Barkyaruq’s half-brother, in order to help overthrow the sultan and put her 
son in his place. Ismail acquiesced in the plot, but left shortly thereafter due 
to mistrust of certain of Turkan Khatun’s emirs. He went to join his sister 
Zubayda, the mother of Barkyaruq, but was killed by Buzan and Aqsunqur 
after confessing to them that he wished to overthrow Barkyarugq and take the 
sultanate for himself.” 

This episode is telling. Matthew has given a skeleton of events that cor- 
responds to the account of Ibn al-Athir—the maternal uncle Ismail who held 
power in Caucasian lands, and who was killed by Buzan and Aqsunqur amid 


intrigues. The interpretation, however, is very different. Matthew portrays 





“4Tbn al-Athir, al-Kamil 1029-97, 218-20. 

45Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 246. 
46Tbid., 247. 

47Tbn al-Athir, al-Kamil 1029-97, 267-8. 
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the trusted deputy of Barkyarug, who was ‘in all ways mild and merciful 
and good and mindful and philanthropic and peaceful and a builder of all 
the Armenian land’;** Ibn al-Athir makes no mention of Ismail’s activities in 
Azerbaijan, but portrays the duplicitous uncle who attempted to play off the 
opposing family factions in order to take power for himself. It is through 
discrepancies such as these that the reader may see hints of a modus vivendi that 
was developing between the Armenians and the Saljuqs prior to the arrival of 
the Crusades. As we will see, the Crusade itself did not entirely destroy this 
spirit of accommodation; however, the role that the Muslims had played—the 
power under which Armenians could find a safe haven from the cultural and 
theological aggression of the Byzantine empire—was usurped to a large extent 


by the Latin Christians. 


Matthew and the First Crusade 


The arrival of the First Crusade posed a very real historiographical problem 
for Matthew. The event—a large and largely unexpected army of foreign 
Christians, come to liberate the Christian lands from the Muslim menace—was 
the stuff of prophetic legend, but had no real precedent in his historiographical 
models. As his readers are reminded in the prologue to Book Three, he was not 
a vardapet, sufficiently erudite to formulate and present a full philosophical and 
theological explanation of the Crusade. This problem was compounded by the 
fact that Matthew was writing nearly forty years after the event. This was long 


after any immediate apocalyptic interpretation could be drawn; the alliances 





48Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 246. 
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and enmities between Frank, Byzantine, Armenian, Arab, and Turk had had 
time to become sufficiently complex to preclude easy explanation. Forty years 
had not, however, proven to be enough time for a more qualified Armenian 
historian to have proffered the interpretation of events that Matthew needed. 
How was he then to proceed? How trustworthy, from the point of view of a 
modern historian, was his result? 

The idea of a Crusade, to ‘liberate’ the Holy Land from its Muslim masters, 
was first preached by Pope Urban in 1095; the initial inspiration for an armed 
force of western Christians to aid Byzantium against the Turks likely came 
from the Byzantine emperor Alexios I, but the result of Urban’s call to arms 
far exceeded Byzantine expectations.” This over-abundance of soldiers, and 
the resulting unexpected demand on imperial resources, was one of the roots of 
a persistent friction that developed between the Byzantines and the Latins and 
undermined the unified front of Christendom that the Crusade was meant to 
represent. 

The Crusaders first reached Cilicia and Syria in 1097. Their immediate 
objective once there was the capture of Antioch, where a siege was laid in 
October. Two of the leading Crusaders, Baldwin of Boulogne and the young 
Norman nobleman Tancred, left the main army in the autumn of 1096 and 
struck out eastward. Baldwin was accompanied by Bagrat, the brother of the 


Armenian prince Got Vasil, whom he had befriended in Nicaea. Shortly after 





“The most well-known general history of the Crusades is Runciman, A History of the 
Crusades. A more up-to-date account, though focusing primarily on the Western perspective, 
is C. Tyerman, God’s War: A New History of the Crusades (London: Penguin Books, 2007). For 
histories focusing on the First Crusade and its aftermath, see Riley-Smith, The First Crusade and 
the Idea of Crusading as well as France, Victory in the East: A Military History of the First Crusade. 
For an account from Muslim sources and perspectives, see C. Hillenbrand, The Crusades: Islamic 
Perspectives (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1999). 
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his arrival at Edessa, Baldwin was adopted as the son and heir of T‘oros, the 
Armenian doux of the city; soon after that, the townspeople (possibly instigated 
by Baldwin) rose up against T ‘Soros and killed him. Edessa thus became the first 
Crusader-ruled territory, even before the fall of Antioch.” 

The Crusaders captured Antioch in July 1098, and Bohemond, the son of 
Alexios’ former Norman béte noire Robert Guiscard, claimed the city for himself 
as a principality. The remainder of the Crusading army eventually continued 
southward, and took Jerusalem in July 1099. The kingdom of Jerusalem was 
then established, with Godfrey, the brother of Baldwin of Boulogne, as king. 
Upon Godfrey’s death the following year, Baldwin was called from Edessa to 
succeed him, becoming Baldwin I of Jerusalem. The county of Edessa was given 
to his cousin and namesake Baldwin du Bourg, who held it until the death of 
Baldwin I, when he in turn was called to succeed to the throne of Jerusalem as 
Baldwin II. Edessa then passed into the hands of Joscelin of Courtenay; Matthew 
was in all likelihood writing the Chronicle a few years after Joscelin’s death, 
thus during the reign of his son Joscelin II. These three—the two Baldwins and 
Joscelin—appear most frequently in Matthew’s accounts of Crusader affairs, 


along with Bohemond of Antioch and his nephew and successor Tancred. 


The place of the Crusaders in the prophetic framework of Kozein 


In understanding the place of the Crusader states in the prophetic vision 


of Yovhannés Kozetn, Matthew had very little to go on. The ‘Franks’ are 





50Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut iwn (1898), 260-2; Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 
195-212; Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 1050. 
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mentioned explicitly only once, after a description of sixty years of Turkish 


invasions: 


And then the nation of valiant ones will come, known as Franks, and 
with a multitude of troops they will take the holy city Jerusalem, and 


the holy tomb that held God is freed from captivity.°! 


That this had come about was clear enough, but by the 1130s it was also clear 
that this had not led directly to the salvation that was hoped for. The prophecy 
turns sharply away from the subject of the Crusade, with a somewhat jarring 


return to the description of the ravages that had come before: 


And after this the earth will be ravaged for 50 years by the forces of 
the Persians through sword and captivity, and [it will be] seven times 
more than what the faithful have already suffered, and all the nations 
of the faithful in Christ will be terrified; and the forces of the Romans 
will be in despair over the multitude of tribulations, and they [will] 
suffer much death and massacre at the hands of the Persian race; 
these [will] slaughter the most elite of the brave soldiers with sword 
and captivity, until the Roman forces despair of salvation. And after 
some years they [will] begin to strengthen little by little wherever 
there are remnants of the former forces, and year after year they [will] 
advance and settle as existing lieutenants in the lands and districts. 
Then as if waking from sleep the king of the Romans will arise and 


come like an eagle against the Persian forces... 





>1See translation below, p. 298. 
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The capture of Jerusalem was too momentous to be passed over in silence by 
any prophecy on which a history was to be based. At the same time, although it 
had been a stirring victory for Christendom, there had been enough successful 
counter-attacks by the various Muslim emirs to prevent the wholesale expulsion 
that the Crusaders, and the proponents of the prophecy of the Last World 
Emperor, had hoped for. The resulting prophecy of Kozern thus includes a 
reference to the Crusaders, but does not assign them a specific role in the final 
victory over the ‘Persians’. Matthew himself makes reference to a certain Mark 
the Hermit, who died in 1105; he writes that ‘he prophesied about the Franks, 
when they took the holy city of Jerusalem, that the Persian nation would again 
strengthen itself and would come with the sword up to the coast of the great 
sea, which indeed we have seen.” Mark was evidently not one who believed 
that the Christians had yet been sufficiently punished for their sins; according 
to Matthew, he went on to say that ‘belief in God would decline and the doors 
of the churches would be closed. People would become blind to good works 
and would forget the precepts of the Holy Gospel of Christ. Sin and evil would 
inundate the earth, and the sons of man would wallow in it as one immersed 
in the sea. Finally all the nations of the faithful would forget the practice of 
righteous behaviour.’ This language is strongly reminiscent of the first Kozern 
prophecy, without the promises of punishment and salvation that appear in the 
second. It suggests a feeling of despair that, five or six years after the capture of 
Jerusalem, no real salvation had yet come to the eastern Christians. 

To reinforce his point that the Franks did not long enjoy the grace of God, 


Matthew records several astronomical omens in the last few pages of Book Two. 





52Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 301. 
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They all indicated future bloodshed, he reports, and concerning the third one 
he asserts that ‘since the day the Frankish nation went forth, not one good 
or favourable omen appeared; on the contrary, all the omens pointed to the 
calamity, destruction, ruin, and disruption of the land through death, slaughter, 
famine, and other catastrophes.’ This reiterates the prophecy of Kozern: the 
Crusaders would take Jerusalem, but fifty years of suffering were sure to follow. 

The Crusaders themselves thus had very little intrinsic role in the remainder 
of Kozein’s prophecy—the fifty years of further suffering at the hands of the 
Persians, followed by the coming of the victorious Roman Emperor. Although 
some have suggested that the “Roman” emperor could as easily be a reference 
to a future Latin leader® as to a future Byzantine one,” it is clear that, within 
a decade after the arrival of the First Crusade, the Armenians no longer 
universally welcomed the Latins as their ‘liberators’. Matthew’s own portrayal 
of the Latin leaders throughout Book Three shows his attitude toward them 
very clearly—they were uniformly brave, and could make benevolent rulers, 
but often lacked the judgement necessary to win battles and could easily revert 
to malevolence and greed. 

Matthew captures the initial Armenian enthusiasm for the Crusaders very 
well in the relevant entries. When Baldwin of Boulogne first arrived in Edessa, 
‘the populace of the city came to meet him and took him into the city with 
great joy, and there was joy among all the faithful; and the curopalates T‘oros 
showed the count friendship and generosity and confirmed an alliance with 


him.’ Upon the capture of Antioch and the defeat of Kerbogha’s counter- 





Garsoian, ‘Reality and myth’, 139-40. 
'4Dostourian, Armenia and the Crusades, 300 n. 64/6. 
55Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 260. 
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attacking army, ‘the Frankish army returned to the city of Antioch with great 
joy; and that day was a day of great joy for the Christian faithful.”°° Shortly 
thereafter, Matthew describes the successful Latin defense against the Muslims 
who counter-attacked after their own defeat in Jerusalem: ‘And it was not they 
[the Franks] who fought, but it was God who fought in their stead against the 
Egyptians, like He had done for the sons of Israel against the Pharaoh along the 
Red Sea.’°” 

Yet the Latins, like the Arabs of Lewond,** only enjoyed God’s favour as long 
as they did not sin against him, and the infractions quickly began to accumulate. 
On the victory of Danishmand against the Latins in 1100, Matthew adds that 
‘things such as this happened to the Frankish army because of their sinful deeds, 
for they left the straight path to God and began to follow the path of sin, which 
God had not bid them to do.’*? The ‘sinful deeds’ in question are elaborated 
throughout Book Three. The Latins had earned the enmity of Alexios ‘because of 
the oath which they had previously made to him, but had not carried out’; they 
frequently allowed their pride to bring them to battle unprepared, and suffered 
the consequent defeat; they engaged in battle against each other, occasionally 
relying upon the support of Muslim emirs to do so.” In his entry for the year 


566 (1117/8), Matthew removes all doubt as to his judgment of the Latins, and 





5°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 266. 

57Tbid., 268. 

8See above, p. 80. 

5°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 274. 

e.g. the siege of Tiberias in 562 (ibid., 327-8) or the defeat of Roger of Antioch in 568 (ibid., 
343-5). 

Sle.g. the enlistment of Maudiid by Baldwin and Joscelin against Tancred in 559 (ibid., 312). 
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particularly Baldwin du Bourg, in describing Baldwin’s attack on Apltarip of 


al-Bira:© 


And so little by little he [Baldwin] systematically toppled all the 
Armenian princes, in this way, more than the Persian race, he 
persecuted the Armenian princes who had been left by the furious 
race of the Turks. He proscribed them all with great oppression, 
he toppled the entire principality of Got Vasil, he put to flight all 
the ranks of nobility’, who [went] to Constantinople. [...] many 
other handsome princes were killed in prison and by tortures and in 
chains; and there were many whose eyes had been put out, hands cut 
off and noses slit, they castrated them and, having raised them up on 
wood, killed the young blameless ones in order to have their parents 
punished. And such innumerable and unspeakable deeds [were 
done], they reduced the land to ruin and destruction with unjust 
torments, always in order to take treasure unjustly; and all the time 
they were occupied and did nothing else, but only sat pondering 
maliciousness, they loved deceit and all the ways of evil, unmindful 
of goodness and any kindness. I wished to write about their great 


injustice, but we do not dare, for we are under their sovereignty. 


Concerning Joscelin, who was the specific ruler under whose authority he 
probably wrote, Matthew was more circumspect. Joscelin was granted the 


county of Edessa in 568 (1119/20) upon the accession of Baldwin du Bourg to the 





®2For a discussion of this siege, see Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 
1208-10. 
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throne of Jerusalem; within that entry, Matthew records that Joscelin had been 
away in Palestine since the winter of 1113/4. With his he neatly exonerates the 
new count of Edessa from the worst of the Latin excesses, which were recorded 
during the years of his absence. Matthew adds that ‘he turned to the compassion 
of mercy toward the city of Edessa, abandoning his beastly habits, which he had 
previously had.’® Thus we see that the Latins were not irredeemable, although 
they were not, in Matthew’s opinion, the chosen agents of the coming Christian 
liberation. 

As if to remind his reader of the unsuitability of the Latins, Matthew then 
recounts a series of episodes for the years 571-3 (1122-5), corroborated more or 
less exactly by almost all the other sources, in which Joscelin and Galeran (the 
count of Saruj) made an ill-advised attack on the emir Balak of Kharberd, and 
were taken prisoner.” Baldwin II of Jerusalem was captured by the same emir 
shortly thereafter, and held with Joscelin and Galeran at Kharberd. A Latin 
initiative to free them by capturing the fortress initially succeeded, but was 
quickly reversed into a defeat and a re-capture of most of the prisoners, although 
Joscelin was not re-taken. Balik was killed in battle with Joscelin in March or 
April 1124;° Matthew says of him that ‘his [Balik’s] destruction brought joy to 
all the lands of the Franks, but in his own districts a formidable grief and sadness 
and general loss arose, because he had been merciful to the Armenian nation, 


who were in his power. Even at this late stage in the Chronicle, at a time 





Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 346. 
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when he was attempting to portray ‘slow strengthening’ of Christian leaders, 
Matthew did not consider the Latin rulers to automatically merit praise, nor the 


Muslim ones to attract automatic censure. 


Matthew’s factual accuracy in Book Three 


The question of accuracy is, as we have seen, a vexed one throughout the 
Chronicle. It takes on added urgency for Book Three. This is the book that 
Matthew has written from his own eyewitness experience. Its Edessene focus 
makes it unique among the records of the Crusade; even Fulcher of Chartres, 
who served as chaplain to Baldwin of Boulogne and accompanied him to 
Edessa,” focuses primarily on events in Jerusalem in his own chronicle. The 
remainder of the eyewitness accounts focus either on Jerusalem (in the case of 
the Latin historians) or the Byzantine or Muslim (Saljuq and Abbasid) courts. 

Matthew is therefore a very important source, both for corroboration of 
accounts in the other histories and for information about the county of Edessa 
and the neighbouring regions that was not recorded elsewhere. We have seen 
that his Chronicle is not necessarily reliable for events of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries; to what extent may we trust it for events of the twelfth? 

This question is more easily answered for the contents of Book Three than 
for the previous books, in that there are a number of sources from which 
corroboration may be sought. Historiography of the Muslim and (particularly) 
Turkish world, which is relatively sparse after the end of the history of Yahya ibn 


Sa ‘id, comes into its own again with the chronicles of Ibn al-Qalanisi and Ibn al- 





Fulcher of Chartres, A History of the Expedition to Jerusalem, ed. H. S. Fink, trans. F. R. Ryan 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1973), 92. 
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Athtr, who used al-Qalanisi as his primary source for this period.”’ There are a 
number of Latin chronicles of the Crusades, although (like that of Fulcher) their 
authors were primarily interested in events at the Latin court of Jerusalem.” 
The chronicle of Michael the Syrian” is occasionally a useful counterweight 
to that of Matthew throughout the Chronicle, particularly for the events of 
Book Three, although Michael’s temporal distance from events before his own 
lifetime often renders him unreliable. Much the same can be said for Gregory 
Abu ‘l-Faraj (Bar Hebraeus), who used Michael’s chronicle as his main source 
for this period.“ Much of Matthew’s information may thus be checked for 
corroboration; this in turn gives a useful indication of the extent to which we 
may trust the information that survives nowhere else. 

A comparison of particular events between these sources suggest that the 
version of events Matthew gives is, if occasionally credulous, no less trustwor- 
thy than that of the other chronicles. His chronology is, for the most part, much 
more accurate than for Books One and Two; for some events, such as the ransom 
of Bohemond from Danishmand, his date of 552 (1103/4) is the one generally 


accepted” over Ibn al-Athir’s date of 1101/2.” Matthew records the death 





7lFor an overview of contemporary Arabic historiography of the Crusades, see F. Gabrieli, 
‘The Arabic Historiography of the Crusades’, chap. 7, in Historians of the Middle East, ed. B. Lewis 
and P. J. M. Holt (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), 98-107; for the link between Ibn al- 
Athir and Ibn al-Qalanisi, see the introduction to Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil 1097-1146, 4. 

e.¢. William of Tyre, A History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea, ed. E. A. Babcock and A. C. Krey 
(New York: Octagon Books, 1976); The Deeds of the Franks and the Other Pilgrims to Jerusalem 
(Gesta Francorum), ed. R. M. T. Hill (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962); Albert of Aachen, Historia 
lerosolimitana (History of the Journey to Jerusalem), ed. S. Edgington (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2007). 

73Michael the Syrian, Chronique, ed. J. Chabot (Paris, 1899-1910). 

“4Bar Hebraeus, Gregory Abu ‘l Faraj, The chronicle of Gregory Abii ‘I Faraj, ed. E. A. W. Budge 
(Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2003). 
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of Danishmand in 553 (1104/5), noting that he was ‘of the Armenian nation’; 
this is an interesting assertion that is absent from Ibn al-Athir, who appears to 
have conflated Danishmand with his son.” There are occasional exceptions to 
Matthew’s chronological accuracy, most notably the mis-dating of the death of 
Alexios Komnenos; this seems, however, to be a reflection of the extent to which 
events in Constantinople had ceased to be relevant to the Armenians of Edessa. 

For items that can be corroborated, Matthew takes his place in the panoply 
of historians whose accounts have factual merit and a wealth of detail, and 
must be compared against each other for as full a picture as possible of the 
actual sequence of events. One good example is the Latin fiasco at Kharberd in 
1123; Dostourian has given a good summary of the variant accounts in his own 
translation.”® All the extant sources agree on the outline of events; the variations 
come in the identities of the various actors. The Syrian sources credit a group of 
Armenian workmen with the initial capture of the fortress;” the Arabic sources 
claim that the captors were Latins®, with Ibn al-Qalanist crediting the captives 
themselves.*' The Latin sources William of Tyre and Fulcher of Chartres also 


credit a group of fifty Armenians with the deed.® It is therefore rather striking 





77Tbn al-Athir refers throughout to Gumushtakin Ibn al-Danishmand, the son of the founder 
of the dynasty, as ‘the emir of Malatya’. He gives no record of this emir’s death, but makes no 
mention of him between the years 1102 and 1134 (al-Kamil 1097-1146, 309). In 1141, Ibn al-Athir 
names the emir of Malatya as the son of Ibn al-Danishmand (al-Kamil 1097-1146, 357); the death 
of this son is recorded in 1142 (al-Kamil 1097-1146, 367). This seems to be an error on the part of 
Ibn al-Athir; Danishmand himself most likely died in 1104/5, as Matthew records. 

“*Dostourian, Armenia and the Crusades, 347-8 n. 90/4. 

Michael the Syrian, Chronique, vol. 3 p. 211; Hebraeus, The chronicle of Gregory Abii ‘l Faraj, 
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8°Tbn al-Athir, al-Kamil 1097-1146, 246-7. 

81Ibn al-Qalanist, The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, ed. H. A. R. Gibb (London: Luzac, 
1967), 169. 
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that Matthew does not give the identity of the group who instigated the capture, 
although his description of their ruse of ‘feigning the appearance of quarrelling 
plaintiffs’ most closely matches the Syrian account. The episode gives a very 
good example of the manner in which the details of a well-known deed could 
alter with successive retellings, and the account that Matthew preserves must 
be given commensurate weight with that of the others. 

The Chronicle nevertheless has its deficiencies as a record of fact. The lack 
of a clear guiding course of prophecy for these decades seems to have caused 
Matthew to invent his own moral tales much more frequently than in Books One 
and Two; to produce these lessons, he will stretch his facts where necessary. In 
1102, for example, the Armenian and Syrian churches fell into conflict with the 
Byzantine Orthodox church concerning the correct date of Easter, just as they 
had in 1007.8° Matthew reports that the Latins and the Syrians both bowed 
to Byzantine pressure and followed the ‘fraudulent’ calendar; the lamps of 
the Holy Sepulchre were falsely lit on this date, but were lit in an authentic 
fashion on Armenian Easter.** Shortly thereafter, Baldwin I of Jerusalem was 
wounded in battle with the Fatimids near Jerusalem. Matthew writes that ‘the 
wound in the king’s body remained incurable until the day of his death; and 
then Jerusalem was filled with grief and sadness for their king. This happened 
because of the illegitimate observance of holy Easter.’® This description masks 
the fact that Baldwin did not actually die until 1118 (an event recorded in its 
correct year); Matthew has stretched the story of Baldwin’s wound in order to 


manufacture consequences for the ‘incorrect’ celebration of Easter. 





88See below, p. 205. 
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Similarly, his account of the siege of Harran in 1104 is largely in accordance 
with that of Ibn al-Athir;®° Matthew, however, describes an act of desecration of 
a loaf of bread by one of the Latin soldiers. He attributes their loss to this: ‘When 
the wise men saw this, they said “That is a greatly sinful deed, and God will 
not stand for this deed and he will not give them [the Franks] victory, because 
they have committed this sin in the bread.”’®” This Latin defeat resulted in the 
first imprisonment of Baldwin (I of Jerusalem) and Joscelin; it was also the first 
clear indication to everyone, including the Muslims, the Byzantines, and the 
Armenians including Matthew, that the Crusaders were not invincible and that 
God might allow their defeat.*® 

So we see that, although Book Three contains embellishments and some 
inaccuracies, these are on a small scale and have clear patterns. Matthew, 
lacking narrative clarity from the relevant part of the prophecy of Kozein, and 
unsure of the direction from which the predicted salvation of Christendom 
will come, often seeks a near-term moral lesson from the events about which 
he writes. The facts around these moral vignettes must be treated with great 
caution, but apart from Matthew’s belief in a ‘slow strengthening’ of Christians 
and the imminent advent of the Last World Emperor, there is not an over- 
arching literary or prophetic message to distort events. 

In sum, Matthew shows himself to be consistently well-informed about the 
events of which he writes, where they can be corroborated. His vantage point in 


Edessa leads him to write about many events which are not well-corroborated 
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in the other more remote sources,*’ but his command of verifiable facts allows 
the reader to place trust in the unverifiable ones. The only remaining entries 
that must be treated with some caution are those in which Matthew is vague 
about the details, in a manner reminiscent of the more mysterious entries in 
Books One and Two—for instance, the account of fighting between ‘Arabs’ 
and ‘Turks’ around Basra in 557 (1108/9) in which Matthew gives almost no 
prosopographical details.”” The entry is reminiscent of earlier accounts of intra- 
Muslim fighting (e.g. the description in Book One of fighting between the 
‘Egyptians’ and ‘Romans’ in 440 (991/2), which allegedly led to an invasion 
of Armenia.’') Given the general quality of Book Three, however, these items 
tends to be quite plausible, and their veracity must be considered more carefully 
than those of Books One and Two. 

It must nevertheless be stressed that Matthew’s factual accuracy for the 
twelfth century does not render him ‘impartial’. He takes his place in the 
panoply of authoritative historians for this period, but like every historian, 
he brings his own cultural context and his own biases to his work. The next 
chapter shall explore the contemporaneous cultural context in which Matthew 
wrote, and seek to explain his attitudes to the world around him in terms of the 


community of Armenian monophysite clerics of which he was a member. 





%e.9. the siege of Edessa by Chokurmish after the battle of Harran in 1104, mentioned only 
briefly by Ibn al-Athir (Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut iwn (1898), 301-2); the otherwise 
unattested invasion of the territory of Cilicia and Kesun in 556 (1107/8) (ibid., 305-7); and rather 
crucially, the Latin offensive against Apltarip of Bira which inspires Matthew’s rancour (ibid., 
338-9). 
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Conclusion 


As references to the Byzantine empire fade from the Chronicle over the course 
of Book Two, the role of overlord to the Armenians—now protector, now 
oppressor—was transferred in sequence to the Muslim emirs and the Crusaders 
who followed them. It was under the dominion of these two groups that 
Matthew almost certainly lived out his entire life; the views he presents in this 
portion of the Chronicle are therefore born of personal experience. 

In describing the relationship between Muslim and Armenian, Matthew has 
generally preserved the Armenian historiographical tradition, which tended to 
place emphasis on the ‘otherness’ of the Armenian Christians and the persecu- 
tion suffered at the hands of the ‘bloodthirsty infidels’—this despite the ability 
of Armenian leaders to reach an accommodation with Muslim suzerains that 
preserved the status quo for the Christians as much as possible. 

The arrival of the Crusaders complicated the traditional historical patterns 
available to Matthew almost beyond recognition. Although their capture 
of Jerusalem was written into the second prophecy of Kozetn on which the 
Chronicle is based, the Crusaders were given no further role in the history that 
was then to come. One of the challenges faced in his composition of Book Three 
was therefore to find an appropriate role for this group of foreign Christians 
who, as far as was apparent to anyone at the time that Matthew wrote, now 
held a permanent role in the area. It is clear that Matthew did not consider the 
Crusaders to be the agent of God’s eventual redemption of His people. 

This ambivalence has to some extent helped to forestall the creation of 


a mythology for them within the pages of the Chronicle, and thus renders 
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Matthew’s account a more accurate record of contemporaneous Armenian 
perceptions of the Crusade, as compared to his accounts of the Byzantines 
and the Muslim Turks. Matthew’s accuracy is not beyond reproach, however. 
The need to derive a moral lesson from recent history has led him in places 
to stretch the facts of an event, such as the wound suffered by Baldwin I of 
Jerusalem shortly after his accession to the throne. These literary flourishes are 
the means by which Matthew preserves the relevance of the prophecy of Kozern 


throughout this section of the Chronicle. 
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Chapter 8 


“Trouble and dissension in the see of 
St. Gregory’: Matthew and the 


Armenian church 


Although Matthew denies, in his prologues, a high level of erudition and 
intelligence’, the fact that he was a priest and a monk gave him an important 
point in common with the vardapet historians who had preceded him. Many of 
these historians, most notably Step‘anos Taronec‘i, had devoted a great deal of 
attention to events within the Church of which they were a part, and Matthew 
was no exception. Many of the entries within the Chronicle record Armenian 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the book itself is written from the perspective of one 
who is deeply ensconced in a monastic fraternity. 

Matthew belonged to the non-Chalcedonian Armenian church; his opinions 


in the Chronicle have generally been described as passionately monophysite, 
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and this bias has generally been thought to inform his opinions of people 
and events,” most notably in the case of Philaretos Brachamios.* As we have 
seen above, however, Matthew’s monophysitism is not the only, or even the 
primary, reason for his exceedingly negative portrayal of Philaretos; other 
Chalcedonian Armenians (most notably T‘oros, the last Armenian ruler of 
Edessa) are portrayed much more sympathetically. ‘Anti-Chalcedonian’ is a 
simplistic description of Matthew’s attitude toward ecclesiastical matters, and 
does not do justice to his portrayal of various people, whether Chalcedonian or 
non-, throughout the Chronicle. 

Within this chapter, I will explore some of the complexities of Matthew’s 
presentation of ecclesiastical affairs, and examine his larger viewpoints in the 
context of the situation of the Armenian church during the decade of the 1130s. 
Matthew has massaged the history of the Armenian church where appropriate, 
as he did with the secular history of Byzantium and Armenia, to conform to 
the timeline of the second prophecy of Kozern. In addition, his place within 
the fraternity of Armenian monasticism has allowed him to give his items of 
ecclesiastical history a personal touch—one which allows the reader to begin to 
see the outline of Matthew’s own life, and to deduce the period during which 


he was an observer of events, and the time during which he wrote. 





See for example Dulaurier’s preface to his translation: Matthew of Edessa, Chronique, pp. 
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$V. A. Arutjunova-Fidanjan, ‘The Ethno-Confessional Self-Awareness of Armenian Chal- 
cedonians’, Revue des études arméniennes 21 (1988-9): 345-63 at 352; Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre 
Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 243. 
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Before the fall: ecclesiastical history prior to the prophecies 
of Kozein 


The primary characteristics of Matthew’s treatment of church history prior 
to the prophecies of Kozetn in 478 and 485 (1029-37) are twofold. The first 
is a pattern of chronological inaccuracy that is unlike any other discernible 
pattern of error within Book One. The second is the curious lack of any hint 
of dissension within the church at this time; Matthew is apparently ignorant of 
the debates between supporters and opponents of reconciliation with the church 
of Constantinople, and passes over in silence the controversial deposition of one 
‘pro-Chalcedonian’ katholikos during this time. 

The ‘ecclesiastical’ items for the tenth century simply record the succession 
of Armenian katholikoi, generally under erroneous dates. The death of the 
katholikos Anania and accession of Vahan, dated by Asotik to 414 (965/6),* is 
dated by Matthew to 425 (976/7).° Vahan is nevertheless named as katholikos 
in Matthew’s account of the gathering at Hark‘ in 421 (972/3); he was the author 
of a letter that was delivered to the emperor Tzimiskes. 

It remains unclear how Matthew might have concluded that Anania died in 
425 (976/7), but his arithmetic is otherwise consistent with his narrative. Asotik 
does not give a date for Vahan’s deposition, but indicates that he was recognised 
by some, including king Apousahl-Hamazasp of Vaspurakan, until his death. 
Orbelian concurs with Matthew in giving the length of Step‘anos’ tenure as 


two years.° If Matthew knew that Step‘anos reigned for two years, but did not 





4 Asotik, Histoire universelle, 40-1. 
>Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘“iwn (1898), 33. 
6Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie, 166-7. 
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realise that his term had run concurrently with Vahan’s, then he would add the 
two years of Step‘anos’ tenure to the seven years of Vahan’s, producing a total 
of nine years between the death of Anania and the accession of Xa¢‘ik. He then 
shortened Xaé‘ik’s tenure from nineteen years to six, in order to reconcile his 
date for Xaé‘ik’s accession, 434 (985/6), with his date for Sargis’ accession, 440 
(991/2). Despite the arithmetic he employed in order to reconcile the missing 
or erroneous dates he had before 440 (991 /2), Matthew has retained one correct 
detail—the fact that Vahan was katholikos in 421 (972/3). 

The remainder of the ‘ecclesiastical’ theme within Book One displays ac- 
curate (if occasionally misleading) chronology, where external corroboration 
exists. Sargis did die in 471 (1022/3);’ his successor was Petros Getadarj.® 
He does appear to err in recording Petros’ accession in 471 (1022/3), upon 
the death of Sargis.’? Aristakés, in contrast, records Petros’ accession in 468 
(1019/20)."° He also notes that Sargis was alive at the time—this was an 
innovation on the usual practice, in which a new katholikos was elected after the 
death of the current one."’ Sargis’ death has been correctly dated by Matthew 
to 471. In addition, Matthew writes that Petros was Guwuiunwinkwy (‘confirmed’) 


as katholikos;!* generally, the word he uses for the succession is 4bniwnphug 





7 As corroborated by Aristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 32. 

8Tbid., 31-2. 

Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘“iwn (1898), 50-1. 

WAristakés, Patmut ‘iwn, 28. 

"K. H. Maksoudian, Chosen of God: The Election of the Catholicos of All Armenians From the 
Fourth Century to the Present (New York: St. Vartan Press, 1995), 37-8. Mahé points out that this 
was accepted as a way of guaranteeing the continuity of the office at times when it could be 
threatened; see J.-P. Mahé, ‘L’Eglise arménienne de 611 4 1066’, chap. 2, in Evéques, moines, et 
empereurs (610-1054), ed. C. Hannick et al. (Paris: Desclée, 1993), 457-547 at 499. 

Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 51. 
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(‘consecrated’).'° This distinct phrasing suggests that he was working from 
a source that accurately reflected the consecration of Petros during Sargis’ 
lifetime. Matthew is guilty here not of chronological inaccuracy, but of lack 
of clarity. 

Another rather confusing pair of entries is the set, for the years 486 and 
487 (1037-9), which describe a dispute between Petros and Yovhannés of Ani. 
Matthew claims that, at the beginning of the year 486 (which fell in March 1037), 
Petros left Ani for Vaspurakan. He writes that Petros remained in Vaspurakan 
for four years before returning to Ani at the invitation of Yovhannés, where he 
was imprisoned for a year and five months while a church council was convened 
to enthrone Dioskoros of Sanahin in his stead.'* Dioskoros reigned for one 
year and two months, after which time another council met to depose him and 
restore Petros to the throne. This second council is the subject of the entry for 
487 (1038/9).!° Although this pair of entries would thus appear to describe the 
events of five and a half years, it is covered from beginning to end within the 
entries for two. The imprisonment of Petros probably did occur in 1037, and 
Dioskoros’ deposition in late 1038.'° Just as he has done for the reign of the 
emperor Constantine VIII, Matthew has compressed a long series of events into 
a short account; as in the earlier example, and as we will see below, he has done 
this in order to better fit the event to the prophecy, and the subsequent course 


of events. 





13e.9. the accession of Vahan (Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut “iwn (1898), 33), of Step ‘anos 
(ibid., 34), and that of Sargis himself (ibid., 51). 

M4Ypid., 75-7. 

Tbid., 77-8. 

loMahé, ‘L’Eglise arménienne’, 527. 
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The peculiarities of Matthew’s chronology thus show that, in matters ec- 
clesiastical as well as secular, he had very little information about the course 
of events in tenth-century Armenia. It is only with the accession of Sargis 
in 990 that chronological accuracy is regained, and only with the appearance 
of Petros in 1019 that information more substantial than accession and death 
notices begins to appear. Even given this chronological mis-information and 
lack of detail for the tenth century, however, the quiet and harmonious picture 
presented by Matthew is rather surprising. 

Most notably, Matthew fails to mention a major ecclesiastical dispute be- 
tween 414 and 421 (965-73), which was recorded by Asotik and later recorded by 
Kirakos Ganjak‘eci!” and Step ‘anos Orbelian.'® The roots of this dispute lay in 
the time of Anania, the katholikos who died in 414; he had been at the forefront 
of an anti-Chalcedonian reaction to the trend, fostered under Gagik I Arcruni of 
Vaspurakan, toward reconciliation with the Byzantine church. Around the time 
of the coronation of Asot III, Anania had been heavily involved in a dispute 
with the church leadership in Albania and Siwnik‘ that had its roots both in 
the Chalcedonian dispute and in an argument about the hierarchy of eccle- 
siastical sees.!? Anania was succeeded by Vahan, the archbishop of Siwnik‘. 
Shortly thereafter, Vahan, suspected of wishing ‘to bring about friendship and 
accord with Chalcedonians’,”” was deposed by a church council and replaced 


by Step‘anos. Vahan fled to Vaspurakan, where Gagik Arcruni’s successor 





'’Ganjakec ‘i, Kirakos, Kirakos Gandzaketsi’s History of the Armenians, trans. R. Bedrosian (New 
York: Sources of the Armenian Tradition, 1986), 78. 

18Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie, 166-7. 

19Mahé, ‘L’Eglise arménienne’, 506-10. 

20° pun punkbyontwhwhe uppkpifefel b GwAni opel ywdbgue winbby fener p:’ (Asolik, 
Histoire universelle, 41). 
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Apusahl-Hamazasp was sympathetic toward him. After both rival katholikoi 
died in 421 (972/3), Xaé‘ik ArSaruni was elected as the new katholikos. 

Matthew, in contrast, records the death of the ‘holy’ katholikos Vahan, and 
the accession of the ‘godly’ Step ‘anos, in 432 (983/4).?! In his next entry, dated 
to 434 (985/6), he records the death of Step‘anos and the accession of Xaé‘ik.” 
No other extant source that dates from before Matthew’s time omits a discussion 
of the controversy; why then does Matthew? Is he truly ignorant of the disputes 
that took place during and after Anania’s reign? 

I have suggested elsewhere” that this omission is evidence that Matthew 
took his early ecclesiastical history from a source written within Vaspurakan; in 
light of the overall structure of the Chronicle as an elucidation of the prophecy 
of Yovhannés Kozein, however, the postulation of a ‘Vaspurakan source’ for 
ecclesiastical history is not necessary. Just as Matthew has separated the events 
of the royal succession struggle of 1019-22 into ‘earlier’ elements that displayed 
the valour and virtue of the Armenian kings,“ he has here glossed over the 
dissension and controversy that plagued the Armenian church at the time. 
His aim, for the tenth century, was to portray the peaceful and pious state of 
Armenian church and society. The deposition of Vahan and the persecution of 
Step ‘anos had no place in this story. 

The first cracks in Christian virtue and harmony may be seen in Matthew’s 
account of the Easter dispute of 1007. This arose from a periodic discrepancy 


between the Chalcedonian and monophysite methods of calculation of the date 





*1Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 34. 
2Tbid., 38-9. 

23 Andrews, ‘The Chronology of the Chronicle’. 
4See discussion above, p. 104 
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of Easter; the conflict is also recorded in the chronicles of Yahya ibn Sa‘id” 
and Michael the Syrian,”° although neither of those accounts give a significant 
role to Armenian scholars in the debate. For Matthew’s purposes, this dispute 
highlighted the consequences of wrong belief. The lamps of the Holy Sepulchre 
failed to burn; the Christians who, ‘puffed up with arrogance’, persisted in their 
erroneous observance were massacred by the Muslims as they celebrated at the 
shrine. The argument was resolved, claims Matthew, when the emperor Basil II 
summoned the vardapet Samuél”’ to Constantinople to explain the matter. The 
emperor accepted the argument of Samuel, which ‘put to shame and gave the 
lie to all the Greek wise men’.”® Peace was restored, and the Armenian faith was 
proved virtuous. 

Matthew’s treatment of the conflict between Petros Getadarj and Yovhannés 
of Ani in the late 1030s may thus be seen as an attempt to illustrate the truth 
of the prophecy of Kozern. The roots of the dispute are not clear; he refers 
only to ‘some difficulties’ that led to Petros’ departure to Vaspurakan. This 
pair of entries closely follows the second prophecy, in which the vardapet 
had predicted that ‘many schisms [will] enter the church’;” here Matthew is 
able to show the direct fulfillment of this prophecy. Dioskoros, we are told, 
‘consecrated many unworthy ones to the episcopate’ and ‘called all those to 
him who had been expelled from office by the earlier hayrapets for their clear 


transgressions.’*° Again, this is a fulfillment of Kozetn’s words: ‘they give 





Yahya, ‘Histoire 2’, 481-3. 

?6Michael the Syrian, Chronique, vol. 3 pp. 189-90. 

27Samuel Kamarjajorec‘i. See Atatyan, Hayoc‘ Anjnanunneri Bararan, vol. 4 p. 383, no. 22; 
Potarean, Hay Grotner, 162-6. 

8Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 42-5. 

°See translation, p. 295. 

3°Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 76. 
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consecration to many unworthy [men] and bring all the impure [men] into the 
ranks of the priesthood’.*! 

This episode is another example of Matthew’s manipulation of timelines to 
serve his literary ends, as may be seen with his account of the death of Basil 
II and the accession of his brother Constantine VIII. If Petros had gone to 
Vaspurakan for four years, he must therefore have left in 1033. This is the same 
year during which the eclipse that inspired the second prophecy of Kozern 
probably occurred.* Although Matthew does not dwell explicitly on Petros’ 
own love of money, it is likely that Kozetn’s frequent references to avaricious 
church leaders were meant specifically for him.** Perhaps Petros, recently in 
disfavour in Ani, chose this moment to decamp for Vaspurakan. The record of 
the prophecy itself was moved forward three years to 485 (1036/7) in order to 
give a tidy interval between it and the appearance of the First Crusade; Petros’ 
imprisonment and temporary deposition now fell neatly in the following year. 
Matthew thus had an appropriate vignette with which to show the beginnings 


of the spiritual downfall of the Armenian people. 


The recent past: Matthew’s Church in uncertain times 


In 1049, after the sack of Arcn, Petros was summoned to Constantinople. He 


consecrated his nephew Xa¢‘ik as his successor, in case he did not return, and 
P 





31See translation. p. 295. 

®2Within his entry for the year 478 (1029/30), Matthew describes Kozein’s first prophecy and 
the deaths of several eminent rulers, including Basil II. His brother Constantine is reported 
to reign for ‘four years’, but is also reported to have died the following year. This is a clear 
indication that Matthew’s misplacement of Basil’s death did not stem from confusion. 

33See above, p. 89. 

34Mahé, ‘L’Eglise arménienne’, 526. 
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set out with a retinue of clerics and vardapets of whom Matthew names several. 


Petros was not allowed to return to Ani; he remained in Constantinople for a few 
years and then settled in Sebasteia, near the descendants of the exiled king of 
Vaspurakan, until his death in 507 (1058/9). 

His successor, Xa¢‘ik, fared little better. He was summoned in turn to Con- 
stantinople in 508 (1059/60) by the emperor Constantine X Doukas, and there 
put under great pressure to accept union with the church of Constantinople. 
Xaé‘ik was confined in the capital for three years, and then released in his 
turn to live in Sebasteia until his death in 514 (1065/6). Shortly thereafter, 
Constantine X summoned the Arcruni brothers to Constantinople in order to 
agree on an act of union; they took the vardapet Yakob K ‘arap ‘nec ‘i (Sanahnec‘i) 
with them. Matthew, who was very probably following the account of Yakob’s 
own chronicle, writes that the emperor tried to keep the young ex-king Gagik 
II Bagratuni away from the meeting while he negotiated a document of union 
with Sanahnec‘i, who ‘went a little to the Roman side concerning the duality of 
Christ.’°° When Gagik arrived, answering the secret summons of the Arcruni 
brothers, he destroyed Yakob’s document of union and wrote his own, uncom- 
promising, confession of faith. This document is preserved in its entirety in 
the Chronicle; upon hearing it read, the emperor and the court clergy dropped 
their attempts to force union upon the Armenians, and ‘the king Doukas acted 
with friendship and acceptance toward [Gagik, Atom, Abusahl, and the other 


137 


Armenian princes].”” Matthew ends this entry with another list of ‘illustrious 


vardapets’ who were active at the time. 





35Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 105. 
36Tbid., 161-2. 
37Tbid., 179. 
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As Mahé suggests,*® the incident is unlikely to have happened just as 
Matthew reports. Gagik appeared in Constantinople, made a profession of 
faith, and left angry and irritated. Matthew reports no further attempts by 
Constantine X to intervene in Armenian ecclesiastical affairs, although the 
pressure he had previously exerted on the Armenian princes and clerics had 
been constant; was he really convinced of the truth of Armenian orthodoxy, or 
did Gagik leave the court angrily because he had finally been coerced into an 
act of union? Perhaps Matthew has here adopted the lost account of Sanahnec‘i, 
in which he chose to salvage Gagik’s reputation by denying the union that, in 
any event, quickly became irrelevant after the Byzantine loss of Anatolia and 
Armenia, and substituting his version of an uncompromising confession of faith 
by the last king of Armenia. 

Around this time, Constantine X allowed the appointment of a katholikos 
to replace Xa¢‘ik. The office was bestowed upon Vahram Pahlawuni, son of 
Grigor Magistros, who took the regnal name Grigor II and would be known 
as ‘Vkayasér’, or ‘Martyrophile’.”” Constantine may have considered Grigor, 
who had already held Byzantine office, to be a pliable, pro-union choice,“” but 
in the event the new katholikos guarded Armenian ecclesiastical independence. 


It may have been this pressure on Grigor*! which caused him to leave his see 





38Mahé, ‘L’Eglise arménienne’, 530-1. 

3°P, Halfter, Das Papsttum und die Armenier im friihen und hohen Mittelalter: von den ersten 
Kontakten bis zur Fixierung der Kirchenunion im Jahre 1198 (Cologne: Béhlau Verlag, 1996), 112-3, 
suggests that the office of katholikos remained empty for five years after Xaé‘ik’s death; the date 
given by Matthew would seem to contradict this. In any event, Halfter’s suggestion that Grigor 
Vkayasér was chosen for his presumed pro-Byzantine sympathies stands. 

“Tbid., 113. 

“Tbid., 113. 
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only a few years after his consecration, travelling to Rome and Egypt.” His 
secretary Géorgé was anointed in his stead. Although Géorgé was deposed after 
three years,*® this episode set a precedent for regional katholikoi who reigned 
concurrently. 

With the rise of Philaretos came further complications within the church. 
Philaretos was a Chalcedonian, for which (among other reasons) Matthew 
excoriated him; however, his apparent aim during this time was to reconstitute 
an Armenian homeland with himself as regent, and this required an Armenian 
katholikos, even a monophysite one, whose legitimacy was generally accepted. 
To this end, around 521 or 522 (1072-4) he invited Grigor to take up his duties as 
katholikos there. Grigor refused, and after another invitation he agreed to allow 
Sargis, the nephew of Petros Getadarj, to be consecrated as a new katholikos.“ 
Sargis held office in Philaretos’ principality from the town of Honi; Grigor, 
meanwhile, travelled to Ani and consecrated his own nephew Barset bishop 
of Ani, after which he travelled to Constantinople, possibly also to Rome,* and 
settled in Egypt. Barset was promoted to the office of katholikos in Ani in 530 
(1081 /2).*° 

In 534 (1085/6), the district of Jahan, including Honi, was captured by 


a Turkish emir. T‘éodoros Alaxdsik, the successor of Sargis as katholikos 





“Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 189-90; see also Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre 
Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 246-7. 

43Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 205-6. 

“For a discussion of Philaretos’ attempts to set up a catholicosate within his principality, and 
Grigor Vkayasér’s antipathy toward him, see Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et 
Croisés, 49, 225-34. 

“The question of Grigor’s itinerary, and the specific question of whether he actually travelled 
to Rome, has been debated. See Halfter, Das Papsttum und die Armenier, 120-1 and Dédéyan, Les 
Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 247-56 for the opposing viewpoints. 

46Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 220-2. 
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there, was unable or unwilling to join Philaretos in Marash; Philaretos ‘came 
to resent lord T‘éodoros, and he decided to install another katholikos due to his 
wicked and evil inclinations.’“”7 There were now four Armenian katholikoi— 
three of them, Grigor Vkayasér, T‘éodoros, and Barset, were in a direct line of 
consecration and the fourth, Pawtos of Marash, was an ‘anti-katholikos’. This 
state of affairs moved Matthew to write a short excursus on the confusion that 
reigned; he explains that this confusion ‘did not arise through the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit, but through chance and fortune and gifts of gold and silver.“* 
This situation, he says, was the fulfillment of several prophecies, including 
that of Yovhannés Kozern. Like the Armenian state, the Armenian church had 
fragmented through the faults of its leaders and was now suffering under the 
domination of hostile overlords, be they Greek, Turkish, or free agents such as 
Philaretos. 

After the demise of the principality of Philaretos, Barset went to the court 
of the sultan Malik-Shah in 539 (1090/1) to secure concessions for the Christian 
population. Having succeeded, he travelled to Jahan and deposed T‘éodoros.” 
Both Barset (in Ani) and T‘éodoros (in Honi) had exercised their office under 
Turkish dominion; it was Barset who secured his own legitimacy from Malik- 
Shah, and it was T‘éodoros who, in some sense, represented the failed state of 
Philaretos. We may thus infer that Barset’s treaty with Malik-Shah had come at 
the expense of T‘éodoros, and it was on the sultan’s authority that he deposed 


his rival and, in practice, unified the office of katholikos once more. Grigor 





47Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 228. 
48Tbid., 229, 
“Thid., 240-1. 
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Vkayasér continued to hold his office in Egypt. Thus stood matters on the eve 


of the First Crusade. 


The Armenian church in the wake of the First Crusade 


As we have seen, the Armenian church had been divided, pressured, and nearly 
suppressed during the years between the fall of the Bagratid kingdom and the 
fall of Philaretos. The katholikos Barset had recently succeeded in reaching 
an accommodation with the Turks’ when the Crusader victories in Edessa, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem dramatically and permanently (so far as Matthew and 
his contemporaries were aware) changed the balance of power in the region. 
The Armenian church and people needed a protector. Malik-Shah was dead, 
and his successors were not necessarily well-disposed toward Christians. The 
Byzantine Empire had lost its grip on much of its Asian territory, and its new 
emperor, Alexios I, was as concerned with the eradication of heresy as any of his 
predecessors.°! Could the solution to Armenian security lie in Latin protection? 

The Armenian people were initially convinced of it, if one judges by the rap- 
turous reception that Matthew reports in his initial entries on the subject. Their 
disillusionment quickly followed, with the Latin usurpation of one Armenian 
principality after another, and the occasional bloodbath against native Christian 
populations. Nevertheless, by the 1130s it was clear that the Latins differed from 
both the Byzantines and the Muslims in that they displayed little interest in 


either engaging in religious persecution of the Armenians or converting them 





Augé, Byzantins, arméniens & francs, 70. 
5'Tbid., 323. 
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to their own creed.*? The Armenian katholikoi had been peripatetic since the 
expulsions of Petros and Xa¢‘ik from Ani. Barset had eventually settled within 
the principality of Got Vasil, where he died in 562 (1113/4); the principality did 
not long survive Vasil’s own death in November 1112, however, and Barset’s 
successor Grigor III was once again in search of a secure seat. He soon settled 
with his brother Nersés® at Covk‘, within the Crusader county of Edessa, but 
without a firm understanding with the Latins his seat must necessarily have 


been at risk. 


The community of clerics as seen in the Chronicle 


It was in this environment of uncertainty, during the 1130s, that Matthew wrote 
his Chronicle. The church he portrayed was his own community; its history 
was his own, in an even closer sense than the wider history of the Armenians. 
That he lived and worked in a large fraternity of clergymen, monks, and 
vardapets is evident throughout Books Two and Three; from the exile of Petros 
Getadarj through the remainder of the Chronicle, he makes frequent reference 
to various eminent scholars whose names survive nowhere else. The Church 
that he portrayed was never divided by theological controversy; the lack of 
this particular brand of dissension thus precluded the need for him to condemn 
those men with whom he had a personal link, even when, in his opinion, they 
had erred. Dioskoros, the anti-katholikos of 1038-9, returned to Sanahin after 


his deposition ‘with a great deal of shame for his deeds.’** Matthew’s possible 





°?Michael the Syrian draws this distinction between the Byzantines on the one hand and the 
Latins and Turks on the other (Chronique, vol. 3 p. 262). 

53a.k.a. Nersés Snorhali, who would succeed Grigor as katholikos. 
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mentor, Yakob Sanahnec‘i, was himself a pupil of Dioskoros®; how then could 
Matthew be expected to condemn Yakob’s own teacher? Matthew says briefly 
of Yakob himself that he ‘went a little to the Roman side concerning the 
duality of Christ’°°—that is, toward Chalcedonianism. Matthew, the ‘passionate 
monophysite’ who is said to have condemned Chalcedonianism in all its forms, 
will not condemn his friend. 

The latter part of Book Two, and the entirety of Book Three, contain obituary 
notices for several clerics, vardapets, and holy men. Matthew is liberal with his 
praise for each of these men; if his eulogy stems from a personal acquaintance, 
we may use these notices to derive an approximate duration of his own monastic 
life. Yakob Sanahnec‘i died in 534 (1085/6); his chronicle was a primary source 
for Matthew’s, and his obituary is the first substantial record of a cleric who 
did not hold the rank of katholikos, outside of the lists of ‘eminent vardapets’ 
who journeyed to Constantinople with Petros in 498 (1049/50) and with Gagik 
II in 514 (1065/6). Matthew’s own experience would then have dated from 
sometime during the reign of Philaretos; his violent antipathy toward this ruler 
suggests that the majority of the monastic community of Edessa opposed him. 
The multiple warm welcomes given to Barset, nephew of Grigor Vkayasér who 
was himself a staunch opponent of Philaretos, appear to confirm this.°” We 
may reasonably suppose from such evidence that Matthew was active in the 
monastic community of Edessa, in some capacity, before 1085; he would then 


have witnessed the fall of Philaretos, the brief Muslim occupation of Edessa, 





55Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 226-7. 
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°’For a discussion of the rivalry between the Pahlawunis and Philaretos, see Dédéyan, Les 
Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés, 47-8. 
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and the reigns of a series of Armenian lords of the city. He would have seen 
T‘oros murdered by a mob of Edessenes in 1097, and the establishment of the 
first Crusader state. From that point on, he must have been engaged in the 
constant debate over Latin-Armenian relations, and his own portrayal of the 
Latins within the Chronicle must have been influenced by the opinions of his 


fellow clerics. 


The Chronicle’s dates of authorship 


At what point did Matthew lay down his pen? Mikayel Camé‘ean suggested 
that he died during the capture of Edessa by Zengi, the emir of Mosul and 
Aleppo, in 1144; Dulaurier believed that he died prior to that, albeit in Kesun,>® 
and this is the belief shared by all those modern commentators who accept the 
585 (1136/7) entry as Matthew’s own work. He certainly could not have lived 
beyond that event; the fall of Edessa to the Muslims ran counter to the very core 
of Kozern’s prophecy. But did he write even as late as 1144? 

Over the course of the late 1130s, Crusader rule in Syria began to be 
threatened both by the strength of Zengi and by the renewed attempts of John 
II Komnenos to re-assert Byzantine authority in the area. The necessity of 
cooperation between the Armenians and Latins was thus becoming clear.°? In 
1137, that necessity crystallised when John Komnenos marched on campaign 


to southern Anatolia.°° The campaign resulted in the capture of Levon, the 





8Matthew of Edessa, Chronique, preface, pp. ix-x, including a reference to Camé‘ean’s work. 

°G. Dédéyan, ‘Le réle complémentaire des fréres Pahlawuni Grigor III, Catholicos, et Saint 
Nersés Snorhali, Coadjuteur, dans le rapprochement avec les Latins, 4 l’époque de la chute 
d’Edesse (v. 1139-v. 1150)’, Revue des études arméniennes 23 (1992): 237-52 at 239. 

This campaign is well-documented in the Byzantine sources: Choniatés, Niketas, Nicetae 
Choniatae Historia, vol. 11, ed. J. L. van Dieten (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1975), 21-32; Kinnamos, 
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Rubenid ruler of Cilicia, and his entire family, as well as the submission 
of the Crusader principality of Antioch. John himself was forced to defend 
his troops from Zengid attacks during the campaign. In reaction to these 
developments, as well as to intra-Latin affairs in Antioch, Pope Innocent II 
sent a legate, Cardinal Alberic of Ostia, to investigate matters.°! During his 
journey, Alberic met the katholikos Grigor III and his brother Nerses; the result 
of this meeting was the synod of Jerusalem in 1141. The synod included Latin, 
Syriac, and Armenian participants, including Grigor III himself; its aim was 
church unity in the face of threats, both Byzantine and Zengid, to their shared 
territory. Although, according to Michael the Syrian, Grigor refused to affirm 
the resulting profession of faith with an oath,® the Armenians were able to come 
to agreement with the other two churches. 

The council of 1141 was, in many senses, the defining event for rapproche- 
ment between the Armenians and the Latins; John Komnenos’ 1137 campaign 
in Cilicia was, on the opposite extreme, a disaster for Byzantine-Armenian 
relations. Had Matthew witnessed either of these events, one would expect 
reflections of them within the Chronicle. Instead, John is mentioned only at 
his accession within Matthew’s text, where he is praised as having ‘a mild and 
agreeable disposition’ and being ‘accepting of the Armenian nation’. On the 


other hand, as we have seen above, Matthew did not have a tremendously 





Idannés, Ioannis Cinnami epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum, ed. A. Meineke 
(Bonn: E. Weber, 1836), 16-21. 

°'For a fuller account of Alberic’s trip, see Halfter, Das Papsttum und die Armenier, 126-30. 

®°Dédéyan, ‘Fréres Pahlawuni’, 239-42. 

Michael the Syrian, Chronique, vol. 3 p. 256. ‘After that, the Franks required oaths of the 
Syrians and Armenians that they would not accept any other confession; the Syrians took them 
gladly, but the Armenians did not agree, and it was recognised that they were fabulists and 
simoniacs.” 

4Matthew of Edessa, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn (1898), 346. 
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complimentary view of the Latins as a whole. There is no hint in his text of 
a rupture in relations with John Komnenos, nor an impending rapprochement 
with the Latins; the story he records remains one in which the mythical ‘Roman 
Emperor’ will appear in the near future to usher in the final world peace. 
Matthew must have written his last Chronicle entry before news of the capture 


of the Cilician princes had reached his ears. 
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Chapter 9 


Conclusion 


The aim of this thesis has been to open the way to a full evaluation of the 
Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, not only as a work of history but also as a 
work of historical literature. Although the Chronicle has been heavily used as 
a source of historical information for Byzantium, Armenia, and Syria between 
the mid-tenth and mid-twelfth centuries, and particularly as a source from the 
point of view of Armenians and other eastern Christians affected by the First 
Crusade, there existed no literary analysis of the text. Consequently, there has 
been no understanding of the extent to which the Chronicle can be trusted as 
a factual source, and no acknowledgment of the literary forms of Armenian 
historiography to which Matthew adhered. The key to understanding of 
the Chronicle as a work of historical literature lies in the prophetic texts of 
Yovhannés Kozein included in the first book, and in the author’s own prologues 
to the second and third books wherein he sets out his composition methods, his 


justification for writing, and his own world-view. 
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The primary obstacle to a literary study of the text has been the lack of a 
critical edition. There exist two editions of the text, both well over 100 years 
old. Both of these editions were based upon a small subset of the available 
manuscripts, and neither of them ventured into editorial criticism of the texts 
used. The sheer volume of extant manuscripts of the Chronicle, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining the stemmatic relationship between them, renders the 
task of critical edition very difficult. It is only in the last ten to twenty years that 
computer technology has advanced to the point that full critical editions of texts 
such as the Chronicle have become feasible. Within this thesis, I have presented 
a set of methods for the computer-assisted transcription, collation, edition, 
publication, and stemmatic analysis of many manuscripts. These methods were 
developed on the basis of existing standards, such as the Unicode standard for 
language character encoding and the XML format defined by the Text Encoding 
Initiative for the digital representation of manuscript and printed texts; they 
are expressed in a suite of software tools that I have developed specifically for 
the purpose of textual edition. The software tools handle each of the stages of 
production of the critical edition. A ‘collation engine’ performs automatic text 
collation on a large number of manuscripts, and saves the results into a TEI XML 
file. That file in turn becomes the input for an editing interface; the aim of this 
interface is to automate all tasks inherent in the creation of a critical apparatus, 
so that the editor need not undertake any task that is not directly related to 
editorial review of readings within the text. 

The prophecies of Yovhannés Kozein and the prologues to Books Two 
and Three have served as the experimental base upon which these computer 


methods were tested. These particular excerpts were selected for their direct 
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relevance to understanding the literary structure of the Chronicle; they also 
serve aS a representative sample of excerpts that are distributed throughout 
the three books, and give thereby a good base for analysis of the manuscripts. 
This is particularly useful for stemmatic analysis of the manuscripts. Due to the 
large number of manuscripts and the lack of explicit information concerning 
the provenance of many of them, traditional application of stemmatic analysis 
methods is prohibitively difficult for the Chronicle. Thanks to modern advances 
in the field of cladistic analysis of manuscript variants, which is itself based on 
the phylogenetic analysis used in evolutionary biology to derive evolutionary 
‘family trees’ from the genetic data of living species, a stemmatic analysis be- 
comes possible using the data from manuscript collation. Through application 
of this statistical method and judicious interpretation of the results, I have been 
able to construct the stemma shown on page 74. The information in this stemma 
will in turn be of immense help in the task of edition of the remainder of the 
Chronicle. 

From a discussion of edition of the text, we may now turn to its interpre- 
tation. The prophecies of Yovhannés Kozein are not only the centrepiece of 
Book One; they are also the framework upon which Matthew’s conception of 
history is built. The Chronicle was written as a record of the fulfilment of 
these prophecies, and in particular the second prophecy, dated by Matthew to 
the Armenian year 485 (1036/7) but extended during the early twelfth century 
to encompass the events of the late eleventh. This prophecy was itself an 
adaptation of the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, a seventh-century Syriac 
text that was circulated widely in the Greek-, Latin-, and Armenian-speaking 


world. The prophecies of Kozein, as they appear in the Chronicle, set out 
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a specific timeline for events during this period. The leaders and populace 
of Armenia were to fall into sin and weakness; their consequent punishment 
would take the form of Turkish invasions. After sixty years of invasion and 
misery, the First Crusade would arrive to liberate Jerusalem. This would 
not immediately bring peace; instead, it would usher in fifty further years of 
persecution and Christian suffering, this time at the hands of the Persians. 
Finally, the ‘Roman Emperor’ would re-assert his authority over the whole of 
Christendom, the Persians would be driven beyond the Biblical river Gihon, 
and the final reign of peace would thereby be inaugurated. 

Having set out this pattern for history, Matthew has taken pains to adapt 
the course of events to fit it. This is most evident in his portrayal of the 
fortunes of the Armenian nobility throughout the Chronicle. The kings of 
Armenia are portrayed as strong, wise, and valiant in the tenth century; this 
portrayal is maintained even where chronological confusion has led Matthew 
to assign eleventh-century events, including a civil war between brother-kings, 
to this ‘virtuous’ era. The nobility is shown to steadily weaken throughout the 
eleventh century, as the kingdom of Armenia first loses its independence to 
the Byzantine Empire in the 1040s, and then loses its territory to Turkish and 
Kurdish invasions of the later eleventh century. Matthew’s need to portray the 
Armenians as helpless and leaderless causes him to pass over certain events in 
the late eleventh century, such as the establishment of the Rubenid princes in 
Cilicia and that of Got Vasil in Kesun and Raban, it has also played a role in his 
unremittingly negative portrayal of Philaretos, an Armenian Chalcedonian who 
took advantage of the power vacuum after the Byzantine defeat at the battle of 


Manzikert in 1071 to create his own principality centred at Marash. 
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Although the prophecies of Kozetn were taken by Matthew to refer specif- 
ically to Armenian history, his portrayal of the surrounding powers may be 
understood insofar as it helps to explain the roles that Matthew assigned each 
of them in the fulfilment of Armenian destiny. The first of these powers is the 
Byzantine empire. The relationship between Byzantium and Armenia had long 
been informed both by the cultural affinity that had its root in their mutual 
Christian identity, and the ever-present conflict, both in the secular and the 
ecclesiastical spheres, between Byzantine (Chalcedonian) claims of suzerainty 
and Armenian (monophysite) assertion of independence. Matthew’s portrayal 
of Byzantium was positive so long as the empire assumed the role of fellow- 
Christian protector of Armenia; the embodiment of this ideal was the emperor 
Basil II, who by the twelfth century was portrayed as a ‘father’ to the Armenian 
nation, placing the welfare of his Armenian subjects foremost in his priorities. 
The subsequent course of Byzantine and Byzantine/ Armenian history in the 
Chronicle, particularly the annexation of the Armenian kingdoms and the 
military loss of Armenian territory amid constant pressure on the Armenians to 
convert to Chalcedonianism, is presented as the betrayal of the ideal for which 
Basil stood. Although Matthew does not make such grave chronological errors 
in his presentation of Byzantine history as he occasionally does for Armenian 
history, there are instances for both categories wherein he re-orders events in 
order to better fit the structure of Kozein’s prophecies. 

The Armenians did not have such a complex relationship either with the 
Muslim emirates of the tenth and eleventh century, or with the Crusaders 
who appeared at the turn of the twelfth, as they did with the Byzantines. In 


addition, despite the appearance of both groups within the prophecy of Kozezn, 
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neither group played a nuanced role within that apocalyptic vision. In this 
sense, Matthew had less need to embellish his presentation of either group 
within the Chronicle. His portrayal of the various Muslim groups fits within a 
well-documented model of Armenian historiography—they are frequently de- 
monised as ‘infidels’, there are many descriptions of raids on Christian territory, 
and the suffering that resulted is explained as the expression of divine anger at 
the Christian populace. This rather simplistic model usually served to mask a 
practical modus vivendi that often developed between Muslim leaders and the 
Armenians subject to them, and Matthew’s text is no exception. The wealth of 
detail he provides about the internal affairs of the Abbasid caliphate, and the 
praise he reserves for benevolent Muslim leaders, highlights this dichotomy. 
Matthew had no model within Armenian historiography to guide his por- 
trayal of the Crusaders. This gave him great difficulty when he came to compose 
Book Three, and the difficulty was compounded by the fact that the course of 
events since the capture of Jerusalem had been neither stirringly successful nor 
thoroughly disastrous for the Christians. The Crusader princes quickly came 
to control Matthew’s city of Edessa and much of the surrounding territory, 
often expelling native Armenian lords in the process. The image he gives of 
the Crusaders is consequently profoundly mixed. It is clear that, by the time he 
wrote, Matthew did not believe that the Crusaders would be the instrument of 
redemption for which the prophecy called—despite their apparent permanence 
in Syria and Palestine, they were assigned no particular role in the prophetic 
vision of history after their capture of Jerusalem. He had nevertheless come to 


accept their rule over the eastern Christian territories in which they lived, and 
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acknowledged, despite the occasional violence that accompanied their rise to 
power, that the majority of them ruled their territories well. 

Although the Chronicle does not cover ecclesiastical matters to the same 
extent that other histories, including the later Armenian-language history of 
Step‘anos Orbelian or the Syriac-language chronicle of Michael the Syrian, it 
was written from within a church context. Matthew describes himself only as 
an Edessene priest and monk, but his frequent reference to the deeds and deaths 
of well-known clerics and vardapets, as well as his apparent dependence upon 
the texts of clerical scholars such as Yovhannés Kozern and Yakob Sanahnec‘i 
and his long explanation of the assistance he sought from other scholars in 
the task of composing the Chronicle, demonstrate that he was writing from 
within an Armenian ecclesiastical confraternity. In this sense, the attitudes 
expressed by Matthew toward the church, toward Armenian history, and 
torward Byzantines, Muslims, and Crusaders are attitudes that he developed 
from within the ecclesiastical community of Edessa, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 
This realisation in turn helps the reader to more accurately date the composition 
of Matthew’s text. In 1137, the Byzantine emperor John II Komnenos went on 
campaign against the Armenian Rubenids of Cilicia and the Latin prince of 
Antioch. Although the campaign was successful, it precipitated a great deal 
of diplomatic activity between the papacy on the one hand and the Syrian 
and Armenian monophysite churches on the other which culminated in the 
Jerusalem synod of 1141 and an agreement of confessional unity between the 
churches. Given Matthew’s apparent position within the community of the 
Armenian church, the ambivalent sentiments he expresses toward the Latins 


and the complimentary (though vague) picture he paints of John Komnenos 
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suggest that he could not have written the majority of Book Three later than 
1137, when relations between Latin and Armenian began to become dramati- 
cally closer. Taken together with the descriptions he gives of his work in his 
own prologues, we may conclude that Matthew began to assemble material for 
a chronicle around 1123. He penned the prologue to Book Two around 1130, at 
which point he had written Book One and intended to compose a history for 
eighty more years, ending in 1131/2. He set down his pen after finishing Book 
Two, and came back to it seven years later, after many of the events of the 1130s 
but before John Komnenos’ campaign in Cilicia. The prophecy with which he 
had framed the Chronicle was, he believed, seven years closer to completion; it 
was vitally important that someone ‘[record] this massacre and tribulation for 
future times, for the good era, when God will give to the faithful the era that 
will indeed be full of every joy.’ Matthew was unable to finish his work; his 
last entry came three years short of his goal. The Chronicle he left nevertheless 
reflects his belief that, though he may not live to see it himself, the final reign of 


peace on earth was imminent. 
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Appendix A: Text of selected excerpts from the 


Chronicle 


List of witnesses 


za oF mM UN DD PS 


— oS 


— 
oO 
By 


INS tn Be te EIS. ME 


Matenadaran 1896 
Matenadaran 1767 
Matenadaran 3071 
Matenadaran 3519 
Matenadaran 3520 
Matenadaran 1731 
Matenadaran 2644 
Matenadaran 1768 


Matenadaran 1769 





Matenadaran 5587 
Jerusalem printed edition 
Bzommar 449 

London OR 5260 

Oxford MS Arm e.32 
Venice 887 

Vienna 574 

Venice 901 

Venice 913 


Venice 917 


(1689) 

(1623) 

(1651-61; variants given in 1898 VatarSapat edition only) 
(1647) 

(17th c.; variants given in 1898 VatarSapat edition only) 
(1617) 

(1850-7; variants given in 1898 VatarSapat edition only) 
(17th c.) 

(1664) 

(1617) 

(1869) 

(1699) 

(1660) 

(17th c., around 1703) 

(1590-1600) 

(1601) 

(1669) 

(17th c.) 

(17th c.) 
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10 


15 


20 


Text 


First prophecy of Yovhannés Kozein, Armenian era 478 (1029/30) 


The witnesses C, H, and L lack this section of text, and are excluded from the apparatus. 

b ffriwhwinifbwh 2uyng 478 yuu Yuyubpl Brelwwg Yuu ph, byl ybpyplw 
whwinp Lowi bund fb puuplefepel pole wb lw he ppwdng, f Goyunkil pep 
witunypkppe ybppopy duane weneph, yununbgue Yep hh Gunn fe pol bay upy 
janlephg YrouE vplyh puplufncnu, pl Bp Gepdwe yusyriin bpybly. be pryu 
wou japkhp Punpbgae fp Ghoufuuyhh Yodel, b bow guipdiudp png 
wibbuyl bpypp. b& luufe pw qunwug hy pron by gnpfel b Punpel wOwenp f 
Yop wih dyh wip pwdng, Puumwupbge wpb bh wonky p bphbgwd npc 
WEe ah2bph, bung qq bg wibby bp kbp, bon peep warn yE bh 
wibby wgflp wn Uuinniwd: Ge wuyw jbin bpbp wonip dom bgul wlll 
hoptp ho wquin ph Spud Puguenphh 2uyng 8 ouwlupuh, bh bybuy wing h 
unipp uprpwykinfl 8fGutine Gaghnwhh, op kp wy wounnwéwaygbug le Gpbo~ 
nuyabpud bpp ful] winwpkpulwl bh dup pp bad gang ghoul: Ge 
jopdu bp popuwbph 2wyng Gupywlby ql be pluto) fou Gpuaguy fh onbuy bu 
Lh Uowihh, bounbubl quncpp upp wykinl 8rfGwbike why fp buy bpbuwy 
fining inpentne bw p, poy pun toyku: Ge fp Gupgubbpl ng, dow pond nef 
Lowy prynpl Gung wiwep bien wpwenuufuutp bowuwy. «Ty npyhp, pruwpnip 
ud yy bh bry Body py gf eG ue Soquel & lyosny ua 
wg h wound qn Yuk inp h dbp jhunce Papua fels frp upper, 
Cwtwiwiy pup unepp Cypha ph fp Sapp wi qghonk: Ge wp wpdwybgue 
Uuinwiiwy fp Yuupu tg fog, poo yw ebw nbuypbwih Sr Cuw bine webu 


pugs ho. apaybo wowyg bow Sppboinm yb Uuiunnony j@E 1000 wil huuybugh Uuiunwibwy, 
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25 


30 


35 


40 


Lh pwpdbuy wpdwbbugh bp bw wb fpepng: Ge ww wy pd bye Uni Ly 
hb Swwquup wi Ywopwbwg fipng, np 2wyng nuulwh 478 wil E. b hin) quinwy fbb 
552 np jfbp 1030 wi. qkpbuncl wi unnip ponwy pw pqdyponnifepebu, b buy 
qcuiqupl dbus guyuwep: Geowpy yw wyunp hh Gy wpenwinncity Epyupg: Ge 
whi pujudGhink ny np Yuipwugh Yuy Sweewennch fp Gutwinu Prfumnuh, Lh fi 
wun bpd Uunneong Ay Guypuyben bong yprpwyben. ony buyhulnupn be 
no puGudwy. ny wpbquy bony Yrueluinp, no fof bony daqndnepy. — fro~ 
Juulp jupblwh fp goqu, bh pocwqudo bof yohouwbweqe: Puwunweinpp f hugwnu 
ho ywU pp pune de: Youcleapp fenqnch quinn b qdblwemnwd, b 
jugfuupSh opqdncde pbyg bbb, b anpghh pln obaynge b fp dep Quy. winbb 
quiquitiéu, b feng_ach qh Ye den pnb prpbuwlg, upp bb qe wp we pu nGh, 
bh gGkiun Gpftwl gofboonhg dppb: Apo dwn npn Abb qypewlwh boy, b ohpu- 
ghw) fb yap pubbpwgh wok, @E bu ygnipy b dey by gpenbe Lb pe ny. by wun 
wun Aun wy_uinnbh qhupg du wenbrwgh: ppopl b purged p neunciuwinkwy p, 
dnyp bk pwunwplwpwip, npunugwinp bo wl pwumnwbwinp: Geonip nipkp bpih 
Agvwpunniféhel fp Sway bh, qh ppup yutwuywonp whdbwutpp bk pubbpwinbuyg p, 
ongungp, puncp, uinumfuutoup, Guwpinp, toounwutnp, whdluuGwap, fupbuGu- 
Lup, aplapuidny p, ghuEuEpp bh gutbwukpp: Apr bul p fol, Go yuyu GRiunk furu~ 
Hh bbugh un pwd iépebb Gunneény bp dppb, bony bpp Agdwpeoneft heb win 


Supybhp: By b popup wypfré b dbowfuinhe polygubuy b dnpopbuyy, fennel gong 





22 pun Ylwynifébwh unbujpbwuh Sn Gwblne...wpdwhbugh fp yunywhg hipng: | c.f. Revelation 
20. 
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45 


ohUnifbwh wwhyg Lb qwugnqyniwéu gapdng, b “Who bb Gulu fp gpl pp 
nbgbphu, quud ubpry bh gabe yp boyhyd whnhb, Guypuuybinp Lb buyfu~ 
Lronup Lh pwhwinyp Lh Yputbwinpp wpdwftwubpp wrk) pul quent 


owulpp: Apr buh p fo, Ge pout GbenE wendy Yu pl wrweby Yuenwpbugh 





42 *] BDEFGIJKOVWXY Z incipunt 

42 uhown L] W ups 

42 h] Bom. 

42 qhimppriw] A O qhinupprivts 

43 nkqkphb,] W pbybpkhh 

43 ubpny] FY uppny 

43 gwiyniPpbwt) Y gutinpbwly 

43 wifuunbls, | Y pumps 

43-44 bufulnynup] AD FIJJerKOV WX Y Z buyjhulmynunilp 
44 Lh pwGutuyp] K pufuinayp 

44 Yructuinpp | W hputuucnpp 

44 wnuth] Kom. 

44 wnueh) pul quumneudwmukpp: | X om. 

44-45 quuennisduutpp: | ADFIJ Jer KO VW Z wunniudumtpp; B asunniuduutp 
45 Apnbulp] FX npybul 

45 uy Gkink | 1 puguitk 

45 wnwth,] Kom. 


45 Yuinwipbugh | X infpbugh; B ywunwpbugk 





43-44 kujhuljnujnup] Most witnesses have the post-classical kujfulnujnuntlp; here we retain the 
more symmetrical kujpuljnujnup. (c.f. Karst p. 206.) 
44-45 ywuimntudwutpp: ] A preponderance of readings omit q-, but neither Karst nor Meillet 


suggest that is grammatically correct. 
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50 


jap fe Supp pul qWuunnconyh, bh fp abn whwpdwh ywenwipwgnqwgh, op 
juyudGbink ;pubjng E: Riu plus ty Guunntwd bh Ybpuy wpupwdngu, bu wnwhy f 
Yop dwenncgag hh qh gh polpdwbbgh wwewpwg byng £ Prpuunu Lh judi p~ 
dwhlul pugfuh, bo wrweby oy ppuwenpbpag & np dep ypuncu Prfuunnu fh yu luupdiuh 


puGutuwyhgh pul qowpywpbpb bh qfowsbypb fb Gpbhgh, gh wpdwhbgue Unwin 





46 jnpyfu] BDFIJOVWXYZ apyhu 

46 qUunnonyh,] FX wyt; VY Uuinneonygi 

46 wuunupugnrugh,]| BDIJOW Z yuan puguigl 

47 wpwpwongu, |] Bupuipwdny 

48 funnnignyhi] DIJO W Z wun pug nn pl 

48 yh] Xom. 

48 jutuupdutiffgu] DFIJKOVWXY Z winupd tigi 

48 Pnfunnu bk ... &] DIJWZom. 

48-49 juinupdwtut) K winupd util 

49 purgfup,] O purgh; Jer K VY purgpibugh 

49 Lh] Xho 

49 wruweh, Yhpwenpkyng] Buwnukpny 

49 intn] W inkp 

49 h] Dk 

49 juinupdwts] TJ K winupdut 

50 puGutujhgt] K pufutuyhy 

50 qeuipguipky] A qeuipguinfyl; BD J KO W Z qguipguipbuny 
50 qpngkyh] A gps hl; DIY KO W Z gpa bub; Bog fsuiry by buy 
50 Gnthyt,] AK Snthy 

50 Uurenutny)] FJ X Usrenatyh 
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55 


bp Swap wi Yuuwig poping, gop Yuuykg Appin: Ge quyu, nprpbulp ful, 
wuuuinhpbd dby Gun wip upenfe pap bh np, put gh prlinhl pug p 
bp Gunuinng bh ypupdwlwep nepuwdid pp pain, bh fds way py pave naps Yop wae 
quill ih wpupudu:> Quo wy wybu wowg ania wp yben ds Quy fous Yu 


upWoh puna bawhhh, bo wy purged fly duinbug op Yuenupbpng Ep fh 





51 f] X qh; FJ om. 

51 uth] X yuofk f; K walbuy 

51 yumyputong | K Yosuustg 

51 npykwlp fi,] Fler K V XY om. 

52 aby] FX Y V dby npybuil; Jer K dbq apy bulp 
52 upinf] K upunh 

52 jun | K nqpm{ 

52 mmpunpm{, ] K juaprn 

52 puilinp] FJer KV XY pw ht 

53 nopustowts] Bo nepustny hs 

53 wyunphy | K wyuinp hl 

53 fuuwn | VY om. 

54 quuhtonyh] Bom. 

54 wpwpweu:»] B quipupud 

54 wyytu ] Y wyinyku 

54 yuprpusnybints] Jer KV Y Gunypusybent 
54-55 Yuunupudh | Z Yun pue fr; D yuenupuadh fi 
55 pup fbi] T papi fbwdp 

55 tpwiph,] Bigwihh, ap 

55 wy] F yoy 

55 np] DISOWZynp 

55 En] FJer KVXYE 
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Yop Gucwenwgkpage, qop Gu webbwyh ply Quenwipbgwe dh own dh hb dbn by hg 


unnuinh bo onl wag hh nip pug, winwepbb bh wyhyd opyingh Put): 





56 Gutuinughpngu, | K Guuenwghyny 

56 yuunupbgure ] J yuumupuagbus 

56 abn kyhy] W abnihjng 

57 Yuunwnh b gn] Jer Wom. 

57 bh whys] Wom. 

57 whys] D wyhyep 

57 npyingh] BDFIJOVWXY Z appt 
57 npyingh Puntuy: |] Kom. 

57 Puufuy: | X Punfuspryuulf 





57 fuilwy: ] The reading in X results from the scribal joining of the final word funtuy to the first 


words of the next section, Buju? wilh. 
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Second prophecy of Yovhannés Kozetn, Armenian era 485 (1036/7) 


Buju bof fenewlwineftbwte 2uyng undwphe 485, fou pbgwe wabqwh 
whwinp bh unuhwuyf unbuy bu p: Uwul gh gop wiphlwh byl fowewpbuy f funy b~ 
pnifbwht Pafuunnuh, Unyb wippflukue swéhbug qpnyul pip b fowewp qqobgue. 


Lh pntuwinp ph wofumpShu fp oon b fp wba qpupdwh, b woblwyb bpyhup ppp 





1h ph] Wh;Kom. 
1 485,] Y 485 wup; FX V 485 wuts 
1 wpkquhi] O wpkqwhit; JWHZ DIL wpbyulyh b 
kh] HJILom.; Db umm 
Yuul gh] Kom. 
qh] Yah qh 
gh qnp] Wom. 
wip fll | W qnppiak 
Byb foeupbuy | Wobyk poopy hi; X pcupby bry bh 


wip flute] Byer wiphlul 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 smoybug] HL swoybuy byl 

3 gnu] X qyngu; HL pnw 

3 fap] ALL fo yg donde 
3 fuutwip qgbgue. | J qhupbgp bya; Tq hupbgu; O Puiu pug bgun 
4 jmuuinppt] DFHIJKLOVXY Zjmuuinpp 
4 wafuupShu] D yugpuupbu; X pu pupGhu 
4 f dnp] K qinft 

4b] K qqbybuy 

4h] BDFIJJer-KOVWXYZom. 

4 yuipdwt,] BDHIJLOW Z quipdun 
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5 


qywitwp Yong bg Pcp, bh byb ubughoy wpb fey wep Eh, b wilh 
wonky puowin Guna babe pw npuyku fey ahgbph, bh waeendgaae Poel 
Umifil. bo gngbwg wn Guu weblwy wppudp, b Giykghl wubiwsl pbphlp be 
Fintpp, bo qequg wunwbbpy pap blip hb wbyh munud p, bk bpbpuaypr oyhuayn 


fwidtwinupwd dbo ony nyhpwune, bong wnboy py quad by ope pe dpb: 





yyw | AB qhunfuip yuutuip 
func puets, | TJ fowiwnt; BAL W fo 


5 
5 
5 wpbywki] DO Z wpbqudwib; TJ wpby uli 
6 wuinky pt] BDHIJLWZ wumbyp 

6 


win Cui pul | L wn fuuupiul Epbebo npoyku f ko ghgbph bo wb wonky p wn 


Prwewph] O faacuph pcp proeqakep fyb enh Guyng 
Unifu.] F dni 

wpupudp, | FX wpwpudu 

tephup] Buputip 

pinipp, bk png] X qnqug be ppmipp 

uuuubbp ma) | X uuu bgwt 


Lh] Lh FLnipp L 


6 

7 

7 

Z 

8 

8 

8 

Sanyaiuudes | Koa 

8 lL] Xom. 

9. Ruiwimaumajads E VX Y Cua poD 
9 whe] DHIJLW Zom. 
SF aneg] Funiyp 

9 yun] F pqengn 

9 


que iw yl | W Y wokiiwyh 





6 fuuwnuwipl | The reading of O occurs as a scribal addition in the bottom margin. 
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10 


15 


Ge bq ponbuwhky quay wb toy oping dp lh, wpbybay ppEpY ybpy pinky 
npuyku qubn bw: 

Sujudud pup app in Gay pop, be pay Gay bp bp oping poping. unpwyp 
quiporipbayp fp ywGhy whhwub hu fb php Sunqgh. ppl wba by) unin hy 
Yuna ppp Gan, payhle qeeqayy pop. bh yuybo wow pby boy Yuh 


wibby wpupwd p, bh yapyben bh ww gwipbuy Yuh b bye ppg ny qenwe hb. pb 





10 byh] Kom. 

10 inkuwiky |] HJ L inbuwtbynfu; DK OW Z inbuwtibyh 

10 npqing] H ynpqing; F duipyny 

10 duipydw, | Lite, Ge byl fp nbuwbbpady quay weblog npping dup 
10 ,fukhu] Kom. 

10 jbpyfog th) AL ybpyfag kh fp ye Gkh; K ybplfug kh ppukhh 
11 qubnbuy: ] ABDFIJJerKOVWXY Z dhnbuy 

12 wn] Bom. 

12 npyeng] F npany X om; HL yopyiony 

12 npying fipny.] A Bom. 

12 fupng.] FHL X fupny 

12 inquyp] HL inquy IJ KOVWY Z enqunyptsy X unruagis Fo unpr pug 
13 quipGripkuyp] BDFIJ Jer LVWXY Z quipGripbuy 
13 yuwGki] D yw Gki fp puGkh 

13 dtinnuigh. | K duipgi 

14 Yundudp] BDFHIJJer KLOVWYZ uypdtudtp 

14° qunryu | W onquiyu 

14 yuyhi] BF Jer KV X Y quyn 

15 jbpyfuntu] KV X bplpon kt 

15 wyjwiguipbuy | K wygnighuy 

15 kyu] DH gbyu; K qu 





13 wir -unbuy | From wy Een Lou. 
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20 


wirausLy sayfa Tay ee Daa eq epee pocoasy Gy foves Tae fDs Le vas Goosapabs yr assy [poss gfe votre Gooas enone prose dy: 
Bujudwil inky wykinpne Guypuykind 2wyng b& fuquenpl Sr Gwbku proonuup- 

YRwy wu hunwinp win nip puppwykink 2uyng 8nfGwlbbu, np ynykhl Yn- 

qhnh, uul gh fp Wwhk gpg qubyuni hel obo bawph, qh kp wyp unepp be 


upwhykyh Ag unifbwd p quip wpb, b vey hs Gh bop ben wpwbugh Wuunedony, 





16 unuuyh] Lunuluayp ppg b; J unde hl 
16 lgwith] LW twp; Y twits 

16 yuh] Byun 

17 wbinpnu | K wybinprnuts 

17 Guypunykint] CE G dup unuybin; K om. 

17 2uyng] K 2uayng Guryrunybunts 

17-18 yroquiphbuy | Ko niquapybg hts, F yyy 
18 wnu] ABDFHIJJerLOVWXY Z upp 
18 thunuunpu] ABDEHIJ Jer LOV WY Z thununnpg; X honing 
18 Yuprunytints] D IJ Jer VW Y Z Cupunytunts 
18 2Zuyjny] HLY om. 

18 np] Jer qnp 

18-19 Yngskhl Gngbnts,] K Ungbnt ynykhi 

19 Yuu] A Jer om. 

19 ghinwught] X qponuughh 

19 qubyinipfib] LJ qusyineptp ts 

19 Lwifb,] HL towtp 

19 wip] KV Y om. 


20 upwtybyh] TJ qu pus byh 
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py by Yup ybenw bul ounp Gu p: bul npp waw phgwh wr yup wybinb Zuwyng 


$nhann Vig puunpnub npnhu uuu buy Lh Guyhugh dbob Uwpghu hwy p niwlip 


Juquunug nnwb 2wing h wy p bh pw Gwiwyhgh, qh qbpypopy bp wowinp Lawbby 


gy punwughh: 





21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
23 


of a porp nanny brurnoaa lyst |X of wa prrp enna bourn 

npp] Y np 

wnupbywh] Lwnuphugl 

Yupyunybint 2uyng | K 2uyng duppunykint bu wyun phy; Jer Y V Quyng yur wy bunts 
Guyot] A Gury pts 

kot] Tube; D uke pt 

wp] FW X wy 

guquenig | KV Y wqueng; AL ug ini g 

up] BDFHIJLOWXZ wy 


qbpypnpybyh | Z qkppopybuy ty; K bpypopy bp; C E bpypapy bub; DF ALJJer LOVWXY 


qep pnp bw by; Be ybphpapy by 


23 
23 


wun | HL puGunnp 


Lgwlhu ] X Lgwlh 
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25 


Gio byb ppp qgbwight win dup wybink 2wyng, gunwbe bb qh gh pwpdbuy yuyn 
ho gbinfll Gpbup fb yup fo funn enpendtnifébwh, Lb fdgbwy ppuEp wpenwuncouep 
qgbinhbl. bh fp wwe feb popny bh fp pin Guns whwgl ap bp be fb pap bny 


Unpuw, ng np hofuep fy Guuipgw by glow, dul gh enbouwe bb qd fb fonp hl unegu bb 





25 yuuprpuny tents] D Cuaypneybunts 

25 2uyng,] K 2uyny, b 

25 qinwhkhi] K qenwt 

25 pupdbuy | K wiybuy 

26 f qkinhi] K fp qhintip; FX f qgbinth; HL om. 

26 f funp] Fofunt; Ef funG; Ki ft funp; Vf fun; X om; B funp 
26 inpentnifbwh,] DHT LW Z npn tbudp; K onpond n Pb bbb 
26 L] Kom. 

26 putp] K Ep 

27 yybinhul. kb] Wom. 

27 qybinhl. Lb f] Lom. 

27 jwynyu bh fp punt] Lom. 

27 Cunumswiugh] ABFJerK VX Y Gunwywlury 

28 inp] AT tnppi 

28 hafutn | HL fopibuy 

28 giw,] IW Z qluu; HL tt 

28 Yuu] Kom. 

28 yim] HLom. 

28 yim f] Kom. 





25 yupdbuy] K’s use of wliljkuy probably reflects the scribe’s lack of context for the word 


ruipdbuy (‘again’). 
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30 


weGug bl npn fbwhe, bwipwpwp Ger qupenwuniud b ynotp qyipou pop. 
Lb juyldud buunwh pofuwiph 2uyng dbpd win dup wykin Bru Gubbkbu, b qyby do 
wintpl ng bly Gutwpdubbygwh powcuby b Gupgw by ul wowenp lgwhpb, be push 
win Guu pl welbtowl bybuy pl win lw: 

Bwjldwid ppp binbu fwprpwybin Quyng qappriiy woblwyl bybpngl, pug 


gpbpwhh pep uo poaeub) Gunwswhwip b paged wypewontwep, Lh uuu 





29 yufughi] DFHIJKLOVWXY Z wouq hh 

29 inpundniffbwi, | Jer npuntafbwt,; A BDHIJKLOWX Z inpundi ope 
b9 Giuniniuniii| TED quiniainuncpls Ke qucpinuunil 

29 qhmupdu] ABH JerKL qhmpout 

29 fip.] Kom. 

30 bk yuylidunt |] K Uy 

30 Yupyuybints] DFHIJ JerO VWXY Zduiprunybinpl 
30 8nfGwtuku,] Jer V 8mfGutiku, ukop; Y 8m Gutisfuf lbs 
30 Lb] FX b quke b 

30 qyby] Y by 

30 dul] X duu; A dunn 

Si Jurem pte amen 

34 aan lh EL patie 

31 tugwthh, | I pyfuutipt 

31 juyhts] X yuryh 

32 bbuy pi] DHIJ LW Z bybuyt 

33 Appl binbu] FX binky fppls 

a5. canna menanedel annem Sayae 

33 bkbpngh,] FX bybybynyh 

34 qpbpwtt] Jer X qpkput 

24 dal oimanuiig, | anion untiniee 

34 uuu] HL ujsuats 
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35 jw diy wg Gegkpngh, pop bh qh push dpuld, bo qb oriity 
upprifbwh uppry finpGapnyh, payp bo qhybqbgh Gondry bq pulnniit yun 
hp tg op fp lef ode Yul wound by kup bs 

Ge udu wayyy wuby ghofumtub 2uyng. «0 yf unin np hp ful, prow pep 


qpude quayu fb dfpuenp Lb fh doug bw Bn Gulupuk. gh wow wyywip pywh 





35 wiqqgu] Fo wqqin; X wig 

35 Gutuinughpngl,] O Guituwinug; A BF Jer K VX Y Gunuinwghyng 

35 pup] BIJ WZ py 

35 putt pwdwt, | HL pu Gwinn ftbutts; [J WZ pu Gut polwtini tbh; D pu Guthrie bw 
36 uppriftbwi] X upppriftbwty 

36 uppry) L uppry kppnpy mtb; F Jer Y V uppny 

36 Lh] Zh 

36 qkykybyh] HL qhybybyhu; B bybybyh 

36-37 wwunnifpustgh] FX K V Jer wyonnhputong; HL quannhpuingh Gunnony A B 
wyatt ppp 

37 dwohbuy Yur] HL yt swdybuy; D yu sudybuy yu 

37 wuinniuudbybupic | HL wunnidbyblp 

38 wynybu wubp) X quaww wok, gin; HK Lo wub, wynyku 

38 ghgfuwtuts] D pafawtut,; B gheputyt; K ghgpuutugl 

39 qputiue | HL qputie pl 

BO ganpill aay 

39 f] Lom. 

39 Bri Gutihuk.] X ymfwthup; L pocGutbu 
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40 Gwquip wil suippwipulig fous bprifbwbl Ppfuunnuh, bo wpdwh wb winepb 


RE fou puy, gop Quy by Ep qi cbppst fp Bap wll gbin, gop junwpfl bawbe 


gniguie dhq junwy pw qonpbpenwwwl with, qopu wowgup. b wydd pupdbuy 





40 wi] HL wity 

40 swpsmpuwtug] ADHIJLWXZ supp wpwingh 

40 fuss bypnifthutb PLpfuumnuh, | A Pphuunnuf fuuskprifthwit; B fuwsbypniféhwih; D fp fu bypne~ 
bub Pppunnuh; HL Pphuunnuh fb fous bypnifthebb; Z fous bprefthwl Pppuunnuf 
40 h] HLL 

40 wpdwdtuth] HL popdwhdth; BK upd 

40 whutpeEh | HY whuwipkuu; A om. 

41 ynp] Inp 

41 usu buy | HL Yyunykwg 

41 En] Bom. 

41 Ep qi | HLom. 

41 qin | Y qh fi 

41 h] HIJLOW Zom. 

41 Bnpy wind | Y 8npywhh 

41 kin, | DHL ghint 

41 juinug hh | VY yunwy; PK X wnwypht 

41 Lawhkh | H bgwipt 

42 juinusy | K ap tuafu 

42 yonpkpunwuwt] A qybg; K quyu snpkpimnwuwt; BDFIJJerOVWY Z sank punt 
42 witu,] K uu 

42 qnpu | ABDHIJJerLOWY Z qnp; FV X om. 

42 wuuygwp.] FV X quuumgup 


42 uy | FX yuydil; A puyplid ual 





42 qgnpkpinwuwt | A has replaced yqsnpbhpunwuwh with qyby in the text, presumably in an 


attempt to link this prophecy with the first. 
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Epupopybug, gh wo bpybbp wywenuinkgun, b pbb sfewgeee. Lb Go yuyu woh 


[Htuwinp py pump bgwh bh ppd p wowpbybgud. pub gh yoyo Gbink wlbbwyh 


wig p Cwiwinwgkpng Pphuunnuh fh fuwewph apphpng Bb, gh wyuneGhink puwewphl 





43 Eplpoppbug, | HL bpypnpybghg; DW Z bpkpapy hy 

43 kpyhup] W kplhip tp; HL om. 

43 lL] Lom. 

43 kplhpu | X bphhp 

43 juyut] DIJOWY Z uy 

44 jriuminppy] Lpmuwinpy; K prowenpp 

44 fuunuiphgwt] BDIJOW Z fumuipbgun 

44 bh) Ab woktnuyh; X b wut 

44 wpwpwdp] DEIJOVWY Z wpupudu; B Jer wpupud; X wpupusd pu 
44 wGwupbybygwh.] ABDFIJJerOVWXY Zom.;HL ku 
45 wyyp] BDHJKLVWZ way 

45 Guiuinwghpng] T Gwuinkyng; A Gutuinughy gl 

45 Lpfunnuh] DHIJLOW Zom. 

45 fuuuinh] ATY B fuuup; O faucup f 

45 ongking bu, ] HL ongbughts 


45 wyuntGbink | X wyuntGkink 





44 wwpklkygwh.] This reading comes from K and is almost certainly an emendation, but it is 


clear that some word is missing here, and the reading of HL is of no assistance. 
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50 


Yung p unipp bye bginy Pppuinnuh pudklow yh wqqing Gouinughpng. enipwt f 
wwong bh punueehg, yuh yu Gulp bpdbpngh, bay por pwn pl Ue 
SnywipGutupGh, puntoy Agape Gocwenp purl do yl wae epg, enya prota y wan 
Innimduypworm efi, winkb quyuwinnchbpwtl Uuunneony, ppdunupd ppuplr pusipy 


unipp webewpw bbb Prfuunuf. wibby np Guhwnawh qenwbbl uppag wwe 





46 wpyp] BDHIJKLWXZ hung 

46 unipp] A om. 

46 bybybyiny] HK L bybybgingh 

46 july] HJer KL VY Z willy 

46 wryquig] W wiqq 

46 finywinut] X fropwtwh fp Gunung 

46 fh] Lom. 

47 wwihng] L wrpuefthg 

47 h] JWhh; Bom. 

47 juinunfhg,] BV Y wyunfthg; L wang 

47 ynyw] Lo ynyu Guiuunuighpngh bf 

47 Gulinkpdbpngh, | FX Guinbpabpnyl; A Gutinbpabpngh, b 

47 bnhhon] HL ybpy pen 

48 punleny] K pumbp; HL purlsty X ponte 

48 Gunuinp ] K Gunuunts 

48 juuhinyh wyqgug,| Kom; X yuubiwyh wiqqug Gucuenwgkpng; LV Y Z webby wg arg 
48-49 uunnimdwuginnffults,] BH Jer L VY Z annnncwdupurg enn ple 
49 Ununndny] HyUuinmdny 

49 pulifg] K pobht Uuunény ap fs DHIJLO W Zom; VY puthh Uuunedny 
50 Ppfuunnuf.| W Ppfuunnuf b; K VY om. 

50 Guluninly | Y Guilurnislp 

50 uppng] DIT WZ unepp 


50-51 wuinnthpwtgh] AL) LD une bpp; F Jer K VY win hputwy 
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winthpwlwgh Uounniény, whup Gbb qewe onepp dwppwybengh, why nub 
bogSpudwbe Qudntg upprg Gypybogh. bowylnt pugqeedp whhwhhb fh 
puindpnféBbe Guiwinng b wink qypacde unipp bybybginy, bh hp Onn hue wpuGngh 


howwiféhgh Yoipu tid pound uwonnifsbwhgh. pun p dinwbbb pun pond 





51 wipoudwpGkh]) Bow pGuntwph 

51 Yuiprpunybinuigh, | Jer KV Y quip uybunug 

51 wiqnutbi] Bh ynutbt 

52 qGpudwin] DIY Z Gpudttn; W Gputwtut 

52 Ywintwg uppng] DI) qwtiniwgh unepp; O unpp Yutintg uppng; L ywiiniwgh unepp; W 
Z wining unipp; H ywinigh upprg 

52 Lh] Xom. 

52 wylint] X wilt 

52 pugqnetp] X purgnut 

52 whhwipi)] Z putbwtipi; X om. 

53. pupapmaphtt)] DHIJ LW Z pupapmphut 

53 Gunung] K Suuwunyh 

53 wink] TJ winht 

53. qypnule] X qpeutiu 

53 bybnbyeny,] H ybybybyiny 

53 Lh] Kom. 

53 onympPbub] K onpm fbb Juste wt 

53 wuhnyh] JerK Y wang 

54 wyuephygl) K wyucfhy snepwtouls AOTWBZHDI pununppyt 
54 Yropustts] K yropostay 

54 juuinnimduyjwginmpbwigh. | K wunnimdupuginnieholt; DEL V XY Z wuinnimduywgenn bw hy h 
54 pugqnetp] K punnet 

54 jon] Kony Jer VY pongu 
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55 


wipohg, Yul gh ng Guuwlpl fupwunne wounnudby eb pudhgh unipp wining lap 
Rug. npphp wuhowubh f ounqag fpopbwdy wn fing Ghuqudpresbue qusculug, 
ounypl swpgunhl f ouunng fupbwy, gudphugh grt ubpny pap bydig fh 
Gung bh Pp quulg: Geo wow puytGkink pun Ghpdniwép dunwlbb ybybybyh 


Uuinniény fp Onin PbLE Guypuybungh, ful gh enipwdop feb b nlp bw b 





55 whhohg,] FHL X Y wihohgt 

55 Gunwiht] G Gucwunwyhl 

55 fupwunnt] HLom. 

55 wuinniwdbykl] X wound hl 

55 pulfygl] H Lom. 

55-56 wnwglnppwgh.] Z punuplappugh; K wnwylnppwy 
56 dotinqug] JO Z otinquigh 

56 fupbuityg] I fupng 

56 wn fh] FX Z yun 

56 Gimuquiinni but | B Ging uty nib 

56 qunulag, | HL X quicuhugts 

57 guipguip fh] FV XY guipguipbh 

58 wu] Yom. 

58 whuw yuyudGkink |] Kom. 

58 puqnud] KY pugnutp 

58 Ghpdniwép] F Gkpdnwot; X Gbpdrnis 

58 dunwibi] X dinwikb f 

58 jkyknbgh] FK V bybqbyh; HL ybybybyh unipp 
59 Usnndny] ZJWD CI Uunmény unipp 

59 SnympPbub] F onypniPbukus; X onuypnePbbb bh 
59 Curbing, ] BD FI) Jer K V WX Y Z Cujpunybunug 
59 bh] HL bk qotuuph 


59 inj puto h | O inhwipwh 
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60 


Guiuininy puimf fil ng winbbl b yw jpdwpbuyp: Suqugu wpdwftnyl Papal 
ho pg qGuiunh, bh wpulwupl wiepGibpgrepilp fp unwhkl Uuinniony. bpyhir b 
wOunubwy fp puwuinwb hb Wuuniony wucniph woweph ap ppubpag E epuspnboy 
Juuifwhbh publ yh dong. don qouennignidy wppwpngl b& fy wenpugh, 


Yuu gh dbquwotpp bh gwdhwgnrnp ppubpng bY sw fw bwwpG hh. ehh wy Lowe p 





60 plimphit] IJ X pine pein 

60 ny wntbl] X suntbh 

60 yu] X om. 

60 ypfuipbuyp: |X phofuapbuy ps yusts 

60 wpdwftnyi] KX wpdufiny 

60 ftnynit] Bom. 

61 f pug] Xqpug f 

61 qSuiuints,] X Guwinwt; W quia 
61 wipbibpymffiip] H yuipoubpgmPhitp; BuipGikpqmepel 
61 Unendny.] HL Wunmary 

61 kpypin] ABV bpypont 

61 L] Xom. 

62 wh] D wow 

62 jump] K wept 

62 whuinph] HL putwenph 

62 ,hubjng] ABEIO VX ,pibjngh 

63 jullie] KV Y wsofbsiaua is 

63 qGuunnignitu) HL qGunnnegnedy gnpong 
63 wpywpngh] DFHIJJerKLOVWYZ wpnupng 
63 dhyunnpugh,] HK LV ubquonpwg 

64 guibhugnyp | OZ guthugny 

64 bu] HLom. 

64 guip] HL quip 
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65 


70 


Epftwh pkg dog pwdh, qh wo fb Pq be phgfotog be pong inprpg 
wuywhwhkng E Eph: Unwelnpyp bk pgpowlp ppubpng bu Yugunuukpp buen 
fuutup Lh ununkpndnlp, bf dbnu qwownwgh @hipbl qrywenwunwle ppg 
wy pwinhl. b purge wyunp hy anwky puplwdoy Qouniwd f ypu Ung, qh 
quinugUnpyni ep b ghapwtre spell pln bpbuwg ywpbh, bony puon Uuinniony: 


Gi unfpbwy fpafuwbwipwp fp yb ypawh bh, bony wGhrl Uunneony Grifniby be 


HLUALOW nH u LWILAAL Wi UAL Www lw WLAA Wi LULA LU ~ 
gulby, npuybu uy bpbwg unipp phwyl Quijnu: bafuutp b 1 





65 dpm put, | X drorpnef put 

65 jhofuutung |] BE KV XY Z fofuminug 

65 junwgtinpyug |] FKL VX Y wnwpinpyug 

66 £] FXom. 

66 Epkbp: |] HI) LW Z ybphhp 

66 Unuytinpnp] Zwnwynpyp; A Buwnwytnpy pu; F punwyinpy pi 
66 fgpuutp] A faputpt; IJ OW Z hops; F jhoputip 

67 qywenwuinutie | X qpesenuuin lu 

67 fpuntwiy] Bpipbwtg; A O pprutwtigi 

68 wyunphy | O yuyunphl 

68 Uses f qbpuy tngu,] Bh ybpuy tinge Uuinniws 

69 qunwytnpymphbh) Lpunwpinppm ppb; K wnwgtnpynft fbb; WX Z quinuy tn nef pels 
69 qhofuutiny pubs] Z qhg pub pel; K pgp pi 

69 pln] K pun 

69 Epbuwy] HL jbpbumy 

69 yYuipbh, | LX upp 

70 whut] DHIJL wofu 

70 Uuinndny] DHIJ L tingun 

70 Gmfniky] BDFIJOVWY Z Gry 

70 bh] King 
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79 


inpp wynnbywukpp wnwih) pul wuinniwdwubnp, b winkgnrp ppupl unipp wine 
Unifbwit, bo oahu pip yantyn bud p wpb, bo uppbb qyapriin Ww bwg 
fepbwhg. dhowpbh qdwinlhsul bh qn, yung yb alae pop eu pau 
inwgh qhlgul, wingap fp by mehr, poet: App bl p pol, wi hu 


quod Ghonk b Gu hwnwbr bbe wry bapywyg pub bypag bu pprtbp unipp by Ey bginy, 





72 wuinnwdwutnp, | FX quunniudsuubpp 

72 |pubt) B ypup 

72-73 uiinulin buts, | VY ufnutien bub; Jer K Z winter bw; FX winutnfpbubh 
73 wnntnpbudp | AH KL ynnthm pb 

73 qynproun | X qhynpreunts 

73 Wutbwg ] X Juuntbwy 

74 fipbwty.] Y ingh 

74 qfuunthyut] DHIJ LW Z qintwifs ut 

74 i] Kom. 

74 qynqut,] FJer VX Y qqnqu 

74-75 quigfuuunnagh | X quiz pennagu; K quighuup hug; H Jer VY quighiuinnqug 
75 yhusul,] BDFIJJerOVWXZ fiyut 

75 winrpnpl | K wiinnpel ppp 

75 ninhy |] A nun; X om. 

75 punnuuinuinugi: | Jer K VY quunwuinuiwg 

75 Npnkwlp] BIJ WZ Npnbul 

76 wrugtnppwy ] Fo wnwplnppbug 

76 nprtp] W apmlipt 


76 unipp | W uppny 
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80 


ho Qbputwh upprepbw yng p yoda wg kh, bo yg wpdwuidubpne sb 
inwh dbntunpprif pel puqnid whwpdwihg, b quvblw yh wy obupul wok f yup, 
puGwiwynifbwl: Ge pupdud yuo pug h Pppuinne fp db wld pu Sw 
Shy, bk puri p wiupdwdn pba p Guna ph fp Wwe, ng BBE bpp wy fh 
pun ipee ihe bp ype Going. be ep mop p yoy Qe appro oy aera py nr 
Ppfunnuh unepp funpopyznyl puqqu wage, op fp dba ingw aqaplh Uuenniws 


wo fu pGh: 





77 bpustuts | KX ofbpuatnay 

77 upprifbwt) Bupprifbudp 

77 Yupyp] Y Yup pu; DHIJ LW yung; F Jer V X yup 
77 yuugi] TV Y Z walt yh; K wp prup ku 

77 wiygk,| FX yuygk; K Suyng 

77 wpdwtubprifbwh] K wpdswfuppeftbw bh 

78 wyokuyut] BDHIL WZ wyobuyu; Jer K VX Y wyyobuyp 
78 wok] O wumnniwobh 

78 huipy | X hupqpunnpneBheu; FO yuingp 

79 pw hwinynifbut: | F pufwiuyne but; X om. 

79-80 puGutuujhy,] ABFJer VX Y pufuinyhyt 

81 Grainy] K Gnging 

81 mp] Jer KV Y om. 

81 Yury] K nupbp yuyyt; HL byhgh; TJ bybyh; DOW Zom. 
81 wus pune | TY aque pig wien p 

82 yuqqu wqge,) A poquiqge mga hu; AL yuugi; D puourge jury 
82 abnu] BDFHIJJerLOVWXY Z dbnug; A abn 

82 Uuinniwd] HL Uurnmmsd fp bry 

83 wefuuipGh: |] DAS W Z pughuup bh; T yu gfuup ooh 
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Apybulp, quacppul bh qunw phupul dhpuwinpbh, b quip pupdnigwibbb 
85 ff pw fw dwynt bub wn fp gncbbjpny woud, ng nw qdbntwypeifeheb. bo npuyeu 
wuWigup juniug pul gs np pow with bp pbbyny dheoncity bawhpb, BE wywhwopb 


Pugh p fb Gwiwinng wuenntwdyjwounnifbwhy, foul qh puogqeedp bf pu Gubuwyhy 





84 Apybulp,|] OJWZDIApybuy; HL Appbulp, ful; BApybulp, b 
84 qunippul] DHIJL WZ qumppts; FX quripppt; O quninp 

84 quinuphuful] DHIJLOW Z qunwphispt 

84 Yhpuenpbh,] D Ty ppuenppi 

85 ynlkyny] K ywintbyry 

85 wndwit,] HJ TL wpdwitu; K quipdwilé b 

85 inwh] W unt f 

85 qdknimugnpriffel. | BDFHIJJerLOX qébntuunprif pill; W abn type pel; Y qdbn dupa peepee 
86 put] DIJOW Zom. 

86 h] KV X Yom. 

86 f [fubjny] Bom. 

86 Jhiuniftu] K uf 

87 puqnitp] HLom. 

87 Gunung] L Gwuwinny X Gung 

87 wuinnwéwwainni hwy, | D wun duyjwguini fbb 

87 gh] DIJOW Zom. 

87 fh] Xom. 


87 pwiGuluyhy | K pw Gwiuyhgl 





86 ygnpkpiunumiumt] On line 42 above, A has corrected ‘fourteen’ to ‘six’, but has failed to do so 


here. 
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90 


Lop ypu twinpag Prepwdtnp she fo Ypubhg popbwhy. ppubpng bu guslywukpp 
whinhg, hn p, apie npn bh qbpye pod. Yr denppl yw fay fl 
ju luywonkh bowinkl qurcpp kpuidu Agiwonpugh, bo qywpu wn hl ype to 
ing wink wl bh. ppupghl fowls p Yupg bh ype. yufuy hu 
fo duylk wwnubpy ri pbwigh Gunning: Uy wiht ppubpng &, nprybulp ful, 


jugqge wye ppb wing dnp p wofuupSh wpdwuiéubpribudp, bo qadbbuyh 





88 f] KXom. 

88 Ypuininpg | F ypu tuinpugh 

88 finywidnpBhl f ypurtihy] X om. 

88 [pubpng] F aplibyng 

89 thunfugnryp, npmfuyn ... fru. ] W om. 

89 pfrudwh.] HL pow 

89 Ypuntuenppi] X hpuntihy; DAT Jer LW ypuntunpp 
90 jurist hs] X yousTe yin pls 

90 wink] W win 

90 qywipu | X yuna 

90 wnwyhi] HL jung his 

90-91 Yputiuunpugh] K yruciuenpug 

91 winkw,] Bwinky; HL om. 

91 wimpy bh.) J winupg bh. b; K winepg hi; HL wip by wenbhs be 
91 jhubyhu] DHIJLOW Z| pupu 

91 fumywinhsp] K puutywnhy 

92 f dwylk] Kom. 

92 wuninubpynifbwiyh)] HK L auqnubpy ne pbwly 
92 npybulp] DIJ WZ apybul 

93 juqyu] CDEFGHIJJerLVXY Z junuiqu 

93 wyu] X om. 


93 wo fuuupGh | X jug fuupGh; K Ppfoinnuh 
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95 


wihbujpu bk qnpngkuye fh olnpGwg opengl Uuennony punning Yngbl bh wobb qin f 
Yupgu puGwimpulwh, b qui depdbwyet gypoefe bh ww bnpy Yugnigwbl 
hybpwy doqn pbuh Uunnony. bong ghinbl qhls qnpobh, yuub gh yropo dow 
fuwuinkni Bab wow ftupprepbw i: Ge wnueby nell wky quay, qf Sus yuayuid- 
Ghink ubowe fungdwdp Yfpucnpkyng & Rpfunne polupdu pu Gutuyhy, pul 


qh hh qowpguinhp fb Spehgh, gh awl fp Ungwde Yaupbyng Ep unguak. 





94 qnpngkuyu] HL ynpngbuyy 

94 npningi] HL ynpyongi 

94 qiunuw] W qin 

95 yupqu] F yupyp; BDHIJJer KLV WY hung 

95 pu hwinjuhwts, |] O pufutuyywtniphut; DHISLW Y Z pw Gut yniftbust 
Q5 quelle gh] Wo wallet yh 

95 wrwgunpy | Z yun lnpy 

97 uuminhmPbbb ] Y wpowfwupprifb ue 

97 wpdwfupprifbuti: | X Z wpowftuppriftbwst 

97 wuky quyu,] Jer KV Y quay wuby 

98 justupdut) D winupdut; HL potnapd ats yen pugs ay 

98 puiGutuujhy,] A pu Gutuyhgt 

98 put] FHIJLX pwiigh 

99 qhuuy hy] L fuuybuyt; VX Y gps by ls; [J puykyi; BD FH OW Z qpiuy buh 
99 qeaupguinfy] BD AIS LOW Z qoupguipbuy, FV Y qo upg upp 

99 Gnthyu,] AF VX Y Gnthg 

99 gh] HLom. 

99 wywhwut) HL quyhts 

99 fuipbng] Bywindbyng 

99 f ungwhk.] FJer KV XY om. 
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100 LW ywkpng E BRE KCuybp, wut npnty dunk yuyu Gu pumbpuu:»* Busylid wl Yusuy buy 
ninfip Lh yuku, dbnunp Gwhkl ql fp fuwwwpl win ph, bo qap don bugl 
Yooh Yo puenbuadp fof bpy Ynprn: 

Apr bwl.p pl, whi wy wel ppukyag Ef jkonpl dutwdwdu, qf wi pduy gue 
Von fp Gui wie Yoyo gop Yok Ppfuein fous hele frp. 


105) juju Ghink Gplbughh dodwip pin Geib pu Prfuumnuh huopry planed Uap 





100 £] HLE ap wut 

100 Yuu npr?y] K pig kp; [wut Ffwut npn 
100 dintp] DOW dunhy 

100 jays] DIJOVWYZ wyu; HL yup 

100 Guipuwtfuu:»] YI Guipuwthu; K om.;H Lap ng nebkhp Guinbpd Gupuwibwg bo wy h 
100 *] X intermittit 

100 Yuybus | O busy ty 

101 Yusyheny | JO W lyuseyly 

101 qnp] Lom. 

101 dnymbugi] W drymfbug; BK dénqnbguts 
102 youth] HL yout 

102 tnpou: | F tings 

103 Apybulp] L 8npnbulp; W App buy 

103 wyu] F yuyu 

103 }] DHIJLOW Zom. 

103 dutuinudu,] FJer K VY dunfwinulyt 

104 UsssurresTasy] F severe Tesryfo; Busse 

104 f] FKom. 

104 wit] FO yuk; K wlku 

105 juyutGbink] Jer K V Y om. 


105 Guituwinuyhuy pl] IT Cu winwgbwypul; J Gung boy 





100 Giupuwtifuu:»] HL has restored the original verse in full. C.f. Matthew 22:11-14. 
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110 


boywinbpuge, gh nuh wwenbpwqlby pun uneppul opp wweonebppubel Wuinne- 


ony wywouwhby Gul fp ype God p fen fonwennd win [bw bh Prfuunuf Uuunne- 


ony Ukpny, opp Ww pouqqgu wage: UyuntGhink »pupl pupdwhdnibp wywqqgbug 


whhobwy nppengh Put, yprd quip py Cnip pug, bh ybpwy wqqug pphuunnbefg, 


ho fountp uncubph deh webby php. ond Gb pbb gee wobble yh 





106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
107 
107 
108 
108 
108 
108 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 


wjuenbpugil, | F Jer V uyuunbpy itu 

nlf] Y V nlf h 

wy pueey | CAL uy uenbeprusie hy 

unippul | HIJ Lumpp 

npp] Kom. 

wy Guywitbwy |) Wuyi Gbuny 

funn win but] K funuinnywtinifbudp; BDFHI Jer LOVWY Z funuenn win bul 
ukpny | JWHZCDILiabpny, ayy bp uquanfuint op fowoupbgu wpb wilt 
geqqu aqqu: | D puquqgu wqqu; Aggie orgy 

pupaulnctp | Twpdulpinitiu; DJ K OZ wpdulpintip 

wyungbuag | Y Viyuggbugp, A wyugghug wyjfyd quippl Prippug 
whhekuy | Jer Wom. 

npyongh] HL ynppingt 

ujfid | Jer W om. 

who quipph finippug, | A om. 

quippu] Y quipp; K quepugh 

wagging | Wowqquigh 

Suh] FV duigby; Jer KY dughughts 

wikia] Jer K quilting 

Epybp. | A ybpybp 

urnfraf ] Yur 


qgkpmfhwip | 1) qgepreftbudp p 
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115 


wiqg Guuinugkpngh Pppunnuf. pulpy pun pound qn p. punto) ny 
Equcpriéhep uppng jephpk. phn pugqrid bye byhp f Gp. pap 
Ubugh funpGripy puwg hl Pppuennuh. fp pq, whee eb dgh pap thh 
npr shel upprgl: Fagen blnpnhp ply Gwipu, winkgnnp [pup Supp wn 
oprhe, panhgbh bypnp fy apy dhdbg, waned bh pb Gb phd p 


guilwh Wopniwwhby, ghpbupe: Aipwiwd qgooft b quép Gy pypneftbw bh, gud 





111 Guitwinughpngi] BDHIJJer KLVWY Z Gununnughjny 

111 juste | K tet upn 

111 purqrid ] K purqnidp 

111 qununp.] L qunwnuip 

112 quupmfhitp uppng] O quipmftfil uppng; CD AJ quepmphih uppagh; WZ quipped 
uppogl; Lupprgh quip phil, Pquepm phil uppagh 

112 punts] K put 

112 punt] BK pugnitp 

112-113 fuunfustbugh] D fuunfutbugh h; FK Y BV HJer L fuuufustbught 
113 funpSripy | K VY funpSnipnp 

113 h] Bhh 

113 win pin fbwhgh] FK VY wine pkinePbwhg; Jer winipkinipbut 
114 unpnygt: |] DH IJ LOW Z unpny 

114 npyxhp] HLom. 

114 Gupu,) HL Guwipu, ynppfp; A B Guipgts 

114 ,pupi] B ypu 

115 npyfu,] HL ynpy pu 

115 wpkwi}] HL wppets; O pupbuts 

116 qqmf] Byquynifpel 

116 quép] K utp 

116 bypuypmbwit,] EG Jer VY bypuypupprifbwth; FK bypusypuppriptbwh; LZ by push 


116-117 guifwpkugh wri ky pupnefébud | Fom. 
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120 


Phugh whol bypuyprifbwl lng, bo wyuyfuh gnpdmdp Gunwuupulhy ypu 
whip hlugh. b pwqqg wie pig dob Epyhp, bh guy wpb qgblned pry p 
wipwuinwiig, b quilu fufduned opr b& gkpre bp webpkyng & bpp: 

Ge yuyu bpgb qq hw pfpulwiph app bl dnwlg, b pune Phu pp qwepu p 


wuingbh quatpp pwryw ph Goniuwn Ed, howywinh f dwnwynt bul uncop gbpbqd dh 





117 wyuujhuh | K wyiuypuh 

118 wiwipfingh. | H gutuappimgh; L potwap pig 
118 witwipplgh. bk yuqquy] Kom. 

118 yuqquig |] FV Y wqquig; J pug ogi 

118 wiwipfing] FJer VY winippingt 

118 Bpybp,] AL yepyhp 

119 winwonutong, | HL putpuuening 

119 Yuftunt] K pugnedty 

119 E] FVY Ep 

119 Bphbp: | K qbpyhp; HL bpp 

120 ti] Fom. 

120 wygt) A owqy p; K ppt, LJ L ugg; OY wiyq pt 
120 wipfuulwtipt] K wyq pt; A Jer wppulutip 

120 nnp] DFHIJJerLOVWY Zon 

120 dnuwty,] HL Snug p 

120 L] Kom. 

120 pun Phu] W gpg trniftbual p 

120 quupup] K quipung b 

121 wngbh)] JT waght qbpnewntd; HL whgwbb qkpreuwn ke 
121 quntpp] HIJL unpp; D om. 

121 punupt] D qpunupts 

121 Bpmuwnykt,] DF Z ybpneuwnti; HJ Lom. 

121 dwnwynifbt] A gbprif bbl 


121 gkpkydwbb] L gkpbydi pb; Jer bepbydh 
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125 


wien nid play: 

Gig hhh wap hy quedo ypu yh Bey hp up bh gb bap bp quipgh 
Qupubg, b bftayuunhly wnwk) pul qopu puny Ypkgh Guewunugkuwy pu, b 
wGwpbybh wibby wap p Gucwenughpng Pppuinnuf. bof pune bran tb- 


why jotuwGuinhl quipp 2nndwybging. pun whgnity b yoinnpd Ynbh puqg bu 





122 wuinntwepthuy: | HL pounnimeptyey; K Pppunnuf 

123 quitu jhumti] HK Lom. 

123 bpybp) AL bpyhp que jhuneh; A Bpybp fp qunpgh wapulug 
123 fp quupuigh wpupufy,] A om. 

124 wwpufy, Lb] Lom. 

124 Lftnyunnhy | K ql ty usin hl 

124 wnuk)] Bom. 

194: Gani] Keyan nal Raia 

124 junwy] Y wnt; CDEFGHIJ Jer LO V WZ junuiph 
124 Ynkgh] W knkgh 

124 Curumughuypi,] AFI) JerKLOV WY Z Gunuunugtuy p 
125 whwpkyhi) HL wow pinay 

125 wap] BDHIJL WZ unqy 

125 Guuinughpng | D Guunnugkyng f 

125 ph] IJ om. 

125 pugidnifb ] FY pun Pb ubh 

125-126 UkyniPbwigh) H tbympbikigh; K tbynePbwly 

126 quinp] HL quipp 

126 Znnfuyhying.] CDHL fanning 

126 wihyniity] F uibynedu 

126 h] FV Yom. 

126 ynb] HAO 4nbts fi 

126 juggti] FV Y waqkt 
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130 


Quipubg, b plunhp planhpe fp pwy quapyutgh fun pong bl upd bh gb pbudp, 
Upush poppy bub yrouwGuinfl quepph 2anduybying: Ge qhup yhunch wlwgls 
ubpypwanded fq py we oe wt. hep rep p (pup Mavag bo) juni fl 
guAbh, bw jue puny qu bh Gwuenenhl ppp nb apn wefan Gog be 


HILAL: 





127] Ol 

127 planhp | AL yptunhp 

127 plunfpu] FH KL piunhp 

127 f] Kom. 

128 ihpynisbut |] D apply bubh; OW H Lthpympbukis b; Z ppyn pbuh b; JT ppplynebuk ke 
128 quippt] K quinp 

128 jhunh unfwgi} AB ugh; K wyunphy 
129 wn] Bom. 

129 nin] K aipbp 

129 jh] K pup 

129 fuughwy] K fuunghwyp 

129 junughh] HL puny; Z wiry hl 

130 qlnth,] J qlunhiy DH LOW Z qinhl 
130 L] Kom. 

130 yunug] Y juny p 

130. quate EV pit 


130 wofump Sug | DZ jwofuumipGug 
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135 


Ge yaylduad npyku fp pliny qupénighwy (pup fuquannh 2anduybgeng, b Gu 
wutE nko quponch fp bp quepgh Vupuhg wowy pl pug pbw ps ny ky 
quuig wn by omni: bygk npuyce gGnep poppn pb, b puGk Unpow pel well (h 
wpupwep, bh Vupublp bh wohl quipp wywqqghgh wpweghh qupwpincuin 


fipbuyg puybyryy dbo qbiunnyh QuGnibhyg: 





132 ti] ABom. 

132 fuquenph] Z fuqunnp 

132 2nmfuybying,] DEF GJer VY Canning; 1) Ganfuybyingh 
132-133 Gwuwhk] Y Guuwhkn 

133 qupsmp] ABDIJOWZ quipsfu 

133 whuwyhl) HL pouty pl 

133 npuyku] FV om. 

134 qui] F queue 

134 wn] Fom. 

134 byp] K bap 

134 yuGk] FV Y wot 

135 Qupuhlp] DIJ WZ ujupuhy 

135 woth] J wellstuyiita; K om. 

135 wohl quipp] HLom. 

135 quupp] DIJ WZ quupph 

135 wywqqgbugh | AL wywqg big quip 

135 wpwugh] Kom.;H YL wpuwughh f 

135 quhwfuniuin] BDIO Z qubwfununt; FH LW pfufuniuunts; Jer VY upincuin 
136 fupbwty] K wnght 

136 who] Kom. 

136 QuiGnthy: ] DFIJOVWY Z Qutmtpg; C QuiGnthwg; A QuiGntbwg; B Qutnubwg; HL 


QuiUncupghh 
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140 


Ge pujudud Pugin 2ondybgeng inom infpk wey we poupGh quadu 
puiqnidu, bo Unpognity wetine wiki bpyhp, bo gplmiffbwl Ghftu wplwhp, be 
wyluyku Unpuwtwy dw npuyku qhp ppGbyby pl. puqdwdh slnlyp dppb b 
wiwuling, pyfubughh wpb p qylge gpg, winquphp hh wren p wine by 


pwl qunwefbh: Ge wylneGhink whhwhh und fp wepwpSh Qupuhg qpwqni wily, 





137 wepuipSh] D yugpupSh 

197 inde] Hciuita 

138: pique KC paint 

138 L] Kom. 

138 whine] DHIJLOWY Z watt 

138 wiki] HL qubtnyh 

138 Epkbp, |] TJ W bpyph 

138 pflmiftbut] H qghiinpbwis 

138 wip, | Bouphutibn; A wphutak 

139 tu] ABFJerK V Y om. 

120 ejiahen| Lap 

139 ppGbnbyhu.] Jer K Y V ppGbrby pb. b 

139 stiminp] W otnin 

139 Swpyhwt) K dupryng 

140: Gu fiteiger | T glintyi 

141 pul qunuphiis | CDEFGHIJJerLOVWYZ put qununhy K pus quinuy hb; Bom. 
141 whywth] K ujuwish; FIL with fi 

141 uml] BDHIJJerKLOVWY Z unify; F upaduh 
141° fh) AL guipisiy 

141 wopuuptt] ABD IJ Jer OW Z qugpuuplly Y ju puup Gc 
141 Nupuhy] HL om. 


141 qpugni | KL puiqnid 
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145 


Uplsh pupdwhby) qupdbwie nonfgbl: be poGk quapreftbwh Pugwenphl 2nd 
jkging pugqned fapwlp Qupubg bygkl fp punjwpwg bh fp quwnug frpbwly, b 
wing wuinkpuguh gehen wpwugbh pobhny QuoGre le phony. be quaelbsTu yl 
dnymu deep hg fupbwhy qudg puqdig qnulony bh quipdwiftny, be qual yh 


pugencfehel qahdncgh npuyyku qGnq Quod q pwpudnyen, wy web Gudwprd woighh 





142 yupdwybuy | F upd buy 

142 qupubwtw ] I uputustw 

142 ti] Yom. 

142 quupniffhut | H Lom. 

142-143 2nntuybying |] W Gandng 

143 puyqnit] K puqnidlp 

144 qohwiuntum |] BDFHIJ OW Z qihwfuntunt 
144 juybnyu] OJWHZDIL yuyhnq fh 

144 QuiGnt] K Quint 

144 qhinny.| Y qhunnyh; LJ qgbinng; K om. 

145 dénqznu] HL dénqny f 

145 quiufuig] Wom. 

145 qnuliny] O qnuljny 

145 qupowftny,] DHJer KL Z wpowftny 

145 qui] FJer K VY wohtnuyh 

146 puqdniféfib] BDFHIJKLOWY Z puqidlnifépity 
146 qwhdmyl] K qutdniy 

146 Wut] HLb 

146 wylsuuh] AH KL wits uh; O july wih 


146 Cufuupri | L Gudtwipkpr; V Gudtwpki; Kb wi pwinwh; Y Gudwpp 
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150 


jegpupGkh Mupubg, b pupdby unwpghh puofuupGh 2ondwybgeng. bo qulbiyh 
Swiknvbe b quiqgynobe b qh iw qe upghh fh gbpriP hel pug pp Gh 2nnduybging. 
wikpuy bowie ppubpg bonne Qu puhy fp quepgh 2ondybying, be Guuunwuin 
wiki popwineépil kph fp ubppry dbnfl Puquenp pl Zondwybyong: 

"Quy wyuyke wow uni pp pp ybinh Br Guwlbbu, bw pdus bboy inurppybury 


ghefuwbel Zwyng fuuquiqnifbwidp, bg bg hh pug pupSh prpbw by: 





147 juighiupGk] KV wpprupGki 

147 juppuupots] HL VY wo puup ht 

147 2nnduykgeng.] W Gnndng 

148 quiqgyntu ] HL punghrity; B quis yet 
148 qhwiuyu] BDIJO WZ qhwitnayut 

148 juofuuptte) FK VY wofuupht 

149 unbpu] ABF Jer VY untpuyu; DHIJ LW Zom. 
149 wintwpy] FJer wiutupapu 

149 wah jbubjng ... Lh] DHIJLW Zom. 
150 fightin fhe] DI] pgpiwtn petty; HE jpg puutinefl peti 
150 Epinh] DHL ybpknh 

150 tbppry] HL tkppu h 

150 dknf] HL abn 

150 2nnduykyeng: ] D Guning 

151 *] X resumit 

151 Quju] BE LWX 8uyu 

151 wyuuyku] Y ungluyku; K om. 

151 wpdwlybuy ] X wpdwybuy 

151 pruquapybug | AL yroquapplybony 

152 yhofumtut] Byfofawtits; Fer VX Y qhapuutu 
152 qimght)] Bgplugh 


152 jug fu ph | FROV wofuup ht 
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Author’s prologue to Book Two of the Chronicle 


Up wow dhbsh guyu yuyu punqdigwl bo wefuwenwinn puunibwdp qinbuy 
gpbgwp qowpug pub gpbuye qouphiphyg wey, qapu fp pga dw wily 
Chinupuubuy Guunt Gyup, pon wyupwhbwg ubunqugh bh punquigh opp Ebb fh 


Chi wig oubwy)p, bh poy puftbpgeyqel punwe hl ywendig pg app whwiiwinbu p 





= 


ww] Jer K VY om. 


1 yuu | B guy; Y om. 


= 


Yuypu | X Yuryn; Y gyuynu; DIJ WZ ypu 


= 


h] Olb 

grbgup] Kapbgup fh; F appkygup 
ayqueapreeaey prosalyurts | Kd eaneT ete ety 
gpbuyu | X qpbuputs 

qSuinhephy | AL qSuphep; KX Suipfinhy 
wituig, |] K utugls 

qnpu | W gnp 

h] Kom. 

Ghinw pub | W Ghunw; F Ghunw pub buy 
byup,| F kup 

pin] CHLW punn 

wijlpwtbuyg] DIJOWX Z wujupwitugu; HL wyupwikugy 
thu] XE 

h] AB Xom. 

slkuyp,] LJ otbuy pi 

pun] KW om. 

pupbpgnut] K pupbpgnyp; X pupbpgungh 
junuyht] BDIJKOW Z wnught 


Pee Fe FF FP WO WD WOW Wo Ww WwW NY NY NY NY NY NY WN 


wwintiugpugh] AB Jer upwind pug 
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5 


Ebb ,;buyp whiny bybpnge b bbynifébwhge wyunghh gap duu dbqug Ypbug 


winch 2wyng: Geo wow oop quyy puqnid woqued qin wobuy Be, yl wy 


jainbb dumb bb gpby qpwndwencly Yonpwduh, quyy unuluyh puplacfe pedo 


gop Ypkwg wqqe 2uyng fb ghowenp bh fp wy fyd bypiuuging wygkl nip pug, 





5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
i 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 


kybpngu |] K bnbyngh; Jer kybyny 

Lbynifbwtige | FK X tbynfbwin 

wjunghy | X wynuhh; HL W yuqunghy 

qnp] X np 

ypbuy | F yrutibug; DHIJ LW X Zom. 

inn] DIJOWX Zinmty; HL nwt 

ti] KtE 

wow ap] FJerX TY V wGwinp; K wowinp puts 

quay] K quiu quntougnity Yuen pus 

pugqrid wlio .. wyu] Kom. 

quinn] B qin 

bi,] DFHIJLWXZ fil 

mT ERT OTT 

jhinhs] HIJ L jbunpiiiw 

duluth] DFIJKOWX Z duntwinuyhu; L dunt; H duty phy 
grb] Bapkuy, Y gpk, qpuntnny Hom; Koop qn meh gpby 
qruninugnels | Y gneliy; Kb 

Yronpuduls, | Z huiwout; W yuiout; ABDHIJ Jer LO yunnupusdut; VY yuipiouts; K prrpny 
quyu) K pdwignify pouywquyhy ypu Abuybu 

sity | Re qe 

wqqu] HL X quqqu 


byfiuwging wykb | W byhituagny wiqg hu; AL kyfituwging jug EU; Jer ugg bh Gypfuuging 





7 


Ynunnpwdul, | The ambiguously abbreviated readings for this word are retained in the appa- 


ratus here and below. 
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10 


Lo jkypuing popbwhy 2onndng. b yuud wyunp hy Gap by fp deg fanpop nyu 
hin, wrap reqs ppp qubs pity Guppy, gem dby quae pou Yue 
pdf. bk wal wyunphy dom apn boy pbgh ply guage yoy gbppe wg 
bo qfuajpaybenge bh quy wybuyEu pub phwdy quqqig bo qfwquenpg ype 


junwy wougup, hap qghuh nbn be wowagrep quybypl yup wofu, gap fly 





9h] FJerVX Yom. 

9 jhypuny] ABDFHIJKLOVWXZ bypuing 
9 fupbusty | F pep tings; XL fupng 

9 Lk] Lom. 

9 knh] Jer byb b 

10 fulry,] F Jer K VX Y om. 

10 larger | VY qutorp rp oss 

10 qunustaby | K unbuustaby 

10 qnpsu] D qnpé 

10-11 yunuipursp.] VY quips pf; DIJ WZ yuipsh 
11 kb Ywut wyunphl | Kom. 

11 dénqm|] ABDFIJJerOVWXY Z quupuudnqnd; K Guspguider nl 
11 ghphu] K bpp; X gyn 

12 quqqug] X puqqug; K wqqing 

12 qfuquenpung | WX fuguinpug 

13 punwy] BI wap; HL punupt 

13 bh] Kup 

13 honp .. wuwugnep] HLom. 

13 honp ... filly Ey] Bom. 

13 np] Kh 

13 qkn bu] Jer Pbphu 

13 wuwugnip] K wubjngbtp 

13 quihypu] Jer VY ulpyp 

13 Yuunupudpu, |] W huiihu; Z yuioshu; DJ Y quiiofu; V yuipudfu; K qqnpou be qputn 
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Bk jwintpy Gupgh depng, app Epl nub) paged duel wep fipbudy. qn 
L pl ful fun Show) ghrp Sep quay, bh gree od fon pub phul pp yugh, 
Le quyu wibby pucdwpbgh ponbuni pol b p duanblwg prethel woby ppm, pow 
qh uh fp pwipwgnhy punt fbwh dude yophgh wy wok lb onnwegh: 


lon Yul wyunphh bu ViuinféEnu NinGuybgh Lh puted qegfowenni bub qynpd 





14 inkubwy pwned whut] JerK VY punt whut onbuby 
14 fupbwty.] FX fup bin tngus 

15 ful] L yh 

15 ful] HK Lom. 

15 qhunphmappu] Jer K VY funpheupepe 

15 quyu,] FJer KVWXY wyu 

15 qm] DHIJKLVWZ mf; Y pun muff 

15 pliimftbudp |] A Bom. 

15 yugh, | W Yuipuigh 

16 juurdwpkgh] BF Z udwpbyh; K pudupbyuy 

16 p] HIJLWom. 

16 Suunkingprihol] TJ W pdwunbing profiel; L ypdmueng pee pels; CH ppdueng pref pel 
16 wok] B wok 

17 yuwntnifthut] HL om. 

17 duduinuhu] K éudtwinlbu 

17 ynphyh] BD FHIJ Jer KL VWXYZ lnphyt 

18 ku] BDFHIJJerLOVWXY Zom. 

18 quigfunniftbwt | HL qu pinnae 

18 qynpé] AJerK VY qqnpou 





16 Swink iow peje peh | The variant reading fdwuin()wypriftf.l is not an attested word, but 


filwunugnpdniféhil is attested. The variants may be based on that. 
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20 


hi nghly Gudpbguy, wy Popp que phowenwy ubprg dod yg pe isbw lg, 
qh jopdud fp Gwinku pitnifbwh bpgbh punwqu dudwiwlwg wigkpngh, popu 
Yupuughh qunwhbp qdude b qduwde, b& qed pup febwl ff bps 
dudwiwhwgl quiwlpgbh, bowl qdinw wokwy yhobughl quuennd ween 


pup pul gup dwub dbqwgh polyp qouenncgnidy pouppwp  pwenwenpkh 





19 Gudtwipbywy,] H Gunftwpbywt; L Guntupbug ls 

19 yuyu] FOJerXK V quay f; Y uw fi 

19 ubpnjwg ] X uppnqugh 

20 piitimpbuwt] DHIJLOWZ ptimphwig; X pin pbuntp 

20 wighngh,] A whghjny 

20 hope] FX phe; Jer Kop pepe 

21 yuipuugh] VY wiqinulpupbught; FX enwhwe wpuughh 

21 yuu] Jer K VY qdual 

21 ydudtustnuhu,] K q¢unfstn 

21 qyunnupud] JL VY qheipiud; FX qhmnnpud; DIZ gla; B qhuunuipwsh; K qanpsts; W 
huts 

21 puipynifbwtt] Bpuiplnifpetts; KX purples 

22 dututnuyugi] KX duntwiaulay 

22 wnt] AO wytnt bu; Buyin b 

23 yup] ABDFHIJ JerK LOV WX Zqnpu 

23 ubnwgh] HL ubpwg ubpny 

23 phiyupurp | L ptaljuspusyp 

23 juppwip punnwenpkl]) AL appppunkh; C pup upunuinki; DI) KOV WY Z wppup 


ruinuinpe 
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25 


(Gunndny, bo dwt wynphy yapdwhg yoqdwy qyapriin Guuwinwgkpngl 
qfupwne qop wie ph wg fupuinbg quby ong Uuunnewd dp. bh wif np 
ny Yuukgwp quywniwypul b qfupint Uuunnedny donwgnigualby fp ybpuy bp: 
Uppy wipdu & dha bh Gute puky qh Gounidny dkpry, bh upd fh 


Ungh ywenncGuul dbqug peg bpbuy epphd p, qap pubwywp pun wadwhbwg dapng 





24 Uunmnény,] ABISKOVWYZ Umnmony 

24 Yuu wyunph | Jer uu wyunghh 

24 ynytustiy | HL qlnqdutig; A BEG Jer KO VX Yom. 

24 ynpfuty] G ntuty 

24 Curuunughingh] DFHIJJerK LOVWXY Z Gununnughny 
25 qfupwinu | A qfupunn 

25 qnp] DHIJO WZ qnpu; Lom. 

25 winipkin) Bwiwepkit 

95-96 ning | apgeel bait ts 

27 &] YE uby 

27 juby qfupunnts Uuenneony depry] Lo qhipuints Uuinneéry puby 
27 qpupuents | X fupuuunts 

27 ukpry,] Kom. 

27 hb] Khukp 

28 wyuunnGuul] DFHIJ Jer LOW X Z ujuunnfue 

28 uhywy] DFHJ Jer LOWX Z ubuigis; K om. 

28 nbybpbuy |] K pbqkphilp 

28 onghitp,] Kom. 

28 qnn] ABDFIJJerKOVWXYZ qnpu 

28 puywyup] L pijuyuyp 


28 wipdwlbug | HAL wpdwikwgh 





24 Ynywutiy |] This isa difficult reading. A clue may lie with G, but it cannot be accepted without 


access to the original manuscript. 
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30 


gSuenncgnify. bw ho wy bu neupdp wubb) 4bq wig niffubbg quig fw fébbe 


VuinféEnuh NinGuybyeny bh puting Epfgne: 





29 mupilp] X nhp; K om. 

29 mtulipy] X om. 

29 qui huunnufbbe | HL quighimune fap 
30 Uunnftnuf] FX duttnu 


30 NnGuyjkyginy] HL prin Guynt 
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Author’s prologue to Book Three of the Chronicle 


The witnesses C, H, I, J, L, W, and Z lack this section of text, and are excluded from the 
apparatus. The text of Y is currently unavailable, hence also omitted. 

bo ywdE gopkpownhipkpapyk fp Shu Gunpopkpapy yhubkpopy fp ppp wu 
Gayndbgup qgnpd dudwdwhg Gupfep bo yhulfg wdig, be yuyu unbring pr buy 
puwphgup f Gupuinwinp puunesbubu verde, wut gh wyng nly finup 


quay Cuipen dong bo wy pup funpSpyng, Lb dbp yben Bp bbypny nb fh enuf 





1h] KUpy f 
1 yutt] AFJerKOV yuh BD X yuu 
1 gnpbpGuiphipbpnpyk fb GhlyGuipfipbpnpy |] ABO gopbpouphipbpnpyh Shi Guiphipbpnpyf; K 
enpkpGuinhip by; Jer gnpkpouphipkpnpyh bk; V gap pop hipkpapyp Gpbg Sup pipkpapyp b; FX D 
enpbpunhipbpnpyh 
1 jhutkpnpy |] ABD F Jer KO VX jhutibpnpnh 
1 wyu] DFJerOV X win; Buy 
eit Roan 
Guipfip bk yhulibg] Jer KV Guipfip be ypurnits 
wituig, |] X wfugh 


Cwipuinwenp | ABO Juipocburnuinp 


wy | puipneity | F yw puwilnipl; X ww puwinip; GK fu pwnnrity 


2 

2 

2 

3 

4 quju] Bynp 
4 

4 ubp jbin] Jer K V gin ubp 
4 


kpwky ry | F X bpwky ny 





1 jhulibpnpy | None of the texts gives a sensical reading in context. The only possible interpre- 


tation in this context, given the numbers in question, is ‘from the 400th year to the 550th’. 
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5 Gubbwpbywgl b pluie wnebuenwenp pubnqwg, pun push uppry win pb ny 
Quinnuf np wok, «bP np papnbugk wubb prbugk:» Ge wyu byl fp Gusynu~ 
wb Pbwhb nwht 2wyng inbunl phanphup bo inbunt Rupugh, npdud byl 
wn hl ubhyph bpypuywind nfo, b bp fp Guypuybunnifbwbb 2nnndng ap fh 


Goumwbybnewyweypoe Ube, bp Gu yybeoniftbwbb Uiunfin pay 8n Gwin, 





wrriburnwinp | O pupribuenwinp; K Gupuunuenp 

uppry] Jer V uppryl 

uppry ww pkynyl] X om. 

juyntbugt] ABDFJerKOV X yuunktf; ABD F Jer KO VX kygk, 


nH HD Oo OF oO 


wing hi] V junup hubs 

6 Gi] Xom. 

6-7 Guypunybenmtbwbh | K Guyuybenn pb 

7 numb 2ujng mbwnt)] BO ww 2uyng nbuinh; K 2uyng mkpb; V 2wyng uw inkbuint; Jer 
Zwyng unuwtb unkp 

7-8 kn wnwghi] K Vbqh junwphh; A byl; X wnuyht 

8 ubfyph] A ulpayph wining ht 

8 bplpunyundniftbutu, | DEG Jer K VX bpypuqng neff 

8 En] JerK V om. 

8 np] Jer KV om. 

9 ‘Ubhunpary, | Kinks “Upyunpuay 

Ok fp Guypunybinnifbwt ... Sif Sutine | FX om. 

Of Cuypunybinn bw Ulunprpuy] Jer Vip Uianfinpusy Guypunybinni butt; K yUtunfinpuy 
Guus pps buriea fa bs 


9 Bri Gutine, | K mngp 8 Gutbne 





6 juypnbuge | This is a corrupted quote of 1Cor 14:30, which reads “kfé@E wy nidkp np Gunfight 
juqenlbugh, wrnughbh pnbugk:’ The words jueunbbb Bpgk have therefore been emended to 


juyunlbugk. 
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10 


Loh Guu jpuybennefébw bh Goniowy Edy UfiEwiith, bf Ln ypeu uy boon ébu bh Unk p- 
uuu BnyGwlun, bop Gu ypwwybinnfsbwb uwib UWunping Uféwinuuf: Ge fh 
\Uywitiy Epo wilp dudwiwhwy bg Guqup Lb yay Gupfep bo owl, b wan 


quiddu onuul nyhly wpwpup Gage dub wyn dudwbwbugpniftbwbu, b én buy 





10 h] Oom. 

10 bh fp] BJerK Vom. 

10 fp Gujpunykinne pbuh Ganwykdy] Jer pf ybpremunbidy Guyane Pbwih; KV bane 
bi) Guypuybinniphwhh; X fp Guypwuybinn ftw Grneuwey blu, 

10 Upidkunth,] Kuntp Uptbuetp 

10 h] Fom. 

10 h fh] BKom. 

10-11 fp Gujpunykinmpbwit Untpuwinpne] Jer Vip Uqkpuwinpre Gurpunybinniftbwtb; K p 
Uqbpuwinpne Guypuybinnipbwib; X fp Guypuykinn bw Unb puwtppre 
11 Bn Guwtine,] Kink 8nfGutin 

11 fh] Kom. 

1 Guypunybennfbwi] AX Guypuybim pbwt; V Qunping; Jer Wunping 
11 wwii] Dom. 

1 Gunpeng] Vo Guypuybinnifbwts; Jer K Guyuybenn bw it 

11 Uputuuup: ] Kintp Ufuinuf 

11 fh] Kom. 

12 \Ununtuy] K Urpuntuykhi 

12 Eh] KXom. 

12 dutwiwluy] Jer K V om. 

12 Yby Guquip b yby Gupfip bo ome] BySwquip bo qGupfip bo out 
13 wy] K wyup 


13 dud wlubwgpriftbu du, | ABKO dudwhwhwapriftbwlgu 
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15 


20 


Eup f puvghiwy qupntbuen ypgnebwdlgu. b onbuw lbp vp Gouge yuu 
Inniwdwuwuin punk pole Gkybuwy fp ybpwy ppfuunnbbhg, bo wil yuotk wllybuy 
hogynpbay pPuEp quepre hel quepg Gwengkpngh, ob inbuup gh ny np 
neuen fp dinh quay ful by yo fp php Go phy, gh wuywqyhgl jhgwenul jbgh 
wye yumupwou bo Lbyniféfile wn puph duly npdud unugk untn Uu- 
inniwd qfunuinugkwyul ybinfl dudwiwk hu, jnpd ud engk Uuonnewd Gowen 


ghpng qdwdtwlwhb, op ph fel fg webby nepewfon feb. Ly dbp puny 





14 pughwy] K pug 

14. wii Buide |: K geen 

14 gppmftbwtgu.] BK gpymftbwty 

14 up] O utp 

15 wit] KV yuu 

16 LJ] Jer K Vom. 

16 quupmiffel] K quipp 

16 quapug Guuimughngh, bh] X quapug Guuimaghng; BDFOV quipug Guiunnughpng b; 
K Gununnwghpng b; Jer quipug b Guuinughpng b 
16 inkuwl qh ... duntwiaulh, | X om. 

16 np] Bnp 

17 fulppby | D futiypby b 

17 wuypwquyhgh] BK V pug hgh 

18 yunnupudsu] DV yenpou 

19 qfunumnughuyut] K qpinuenwgkuy 

19 Jnpdunt umyk] FX om. 

19 tnuigk] OK unugk inp 

19 Uunniwd Gurwinwygkyny] X om. 

19 Uninniwd Gutuinmghng qduntwiaul, | F om. 
20 fyt] Kt 
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25 


By bw) poyldwid purged nepoufuncfebudp npoybu fee jUuiunony wu Grudge 
fd, quyu wyuuybu fp ghp Ga phy bh wapwquyhgl fen_niy quyy jhowenwbu. b 
feEuyEun ny Eo ow Gaqboap Gdn fb p quip p buy, Qu wpb Gnalap, b yuo 


quiifru wnwphunifébwl bls, wy qppwend onbuind, qap yw dbqg wah wagh 
jwbgwlueip f puplriféhel gpupdhgup qiun_n Uurnniwd ho yf Bpuy dbp, Lb fp Uwe 





21 yuylidut |] Kom. 

21 Uuinnény] KOV Uunmnary 

D1 dani Xue K walters 

21 Gpufusjhyur] DEF Jer V X Guntuphgune; K om. 
OD aug] Kui 

22 wyuyku fp] KO wyuuyhuf 

22 gh] Byfpu 

22 funupk] BDF Jer O V Guru phy 
22 jhowenwyu.] K jhguenul 

23 fuytin] FAOXDB fukin b 

23 quipywipbuy,] K quiprpwpbuy, 

23 wpnthun] X wpncbun 

23 Gnabnp,] X Gnglapu 

23 lL] Jer om. 

23 yuut] FX yuy 

24 ouufyu] Jer punwebequ 

24 fs,] Kom. 

24 wy] X wy winuphuni but ply wy 
24 qpipuints] K qfupunn 

24 wkywy] K ubqug dkpng be 

24 wyqgh] DF Jer V X om. 

25 juligustup | K putigqustap 

25 qundkyup] K gundkup 

25 f Ykpuy] Kom. 
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30 


wrwp qpupwuny que qu Up. Lowpr append bong oly 
qua inpp yauywuhpy bu dudwdukhu, wy yp by ypgwen yb) qu oluubbyngh, bide 
yu bdbrpwg apni bap guubyhh Gap php, b bly winpy don bg hl: be yuu 
wyunphy bu Vuinékne np wid whe be apap Pbw th Quunnony, quite py nda 
puguiguh pllniPbudp ygh, bwpfupp din pf pur pu Whywqp bing Srin Gu 
Gon bw) gpbgwp dplyh guy yuyn, bh qudg Bpbubhg bn he wngh Yay bah 


fwowphy. bowpy wow wy dp beng Lo yaprdh gheninwdwdig Ep gpd Lb 





26 qusumeqstoel | K queue wine 

26 L] Xom. 

27 nnp] K np 

27 bu] Jer bilp h; K V bulp 

27 gpk] X gpby quia; AB gpby b 

27 shguienulyby | K yhguien 

29 bu] Xbul 

29 Vunnftni | K Vunnttnuw 

29 winupdwtiu ] Jer K winupdwit 

29 nynpdnifbwtt] X npapimafbwt; Jer Vo nqnplnefbwd ph; K Ayn pbwd ph 
30 puijuipu] X puinuip; K puri pt 

30 Uhgwybinuy ] Kom. 

30 8nintw] BK Omnbuy 

31 ypkgup] K apkgh 

31 Yury] F yuh 

31 fh] FXom. 

32 Gusnuphy.] BX Guu phuy 

32 whu] Kom. 

32 wyy uippwybog be Yap fh] Koya Yop hp aprpanybonigu; DP X wyu upp any bon gu 
h Yop fy; Jer Viwyu upp wykinuige Yop fb 


32 qhuntu wl | D ghuntwlwiwigu 
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35 


ng dbp injwiprifbwhe bo yud ude gpm Pbwhe: Puyy wyu un nprifthels & 
Guunndny, qh po enwpg bop Gnu hg gnpd ply wypponutugee wuGulek. npuyku 
inkuwhblp qkpuwwe ubyniwgh b quip ded p pli puuuybunniépilul Ung, bet 
npybu ng hls bf eth du pitunyh adhd app pp dap po hl puarpg ped bod py 
Ungw, bh fpybonw upprg dang hl gnipop lngw, bh wine h suing pniwennh. b 


ud denbuy apap qa bh Ybor ty, b peewee p pip p fb qnyue gnyhu 





33 inhwpriftbwin] ABD F Jer O V inhwpriftbwtgu 
33 qfunmphwiu: ] ABD FJerOV X ghunmptbwigu 
34 fh] FXom. 

34 tnuuyhy] K tniwunhy 

34 uuu uty k. | K jo penua yu penk 

35 inkuwhbip | FV X unbuwbd 

35 ubynigl] OX vkrwenpuugh; V dbq wg 

35 puweuykinni Phill] K puke pele 

35 tngw,] K tng, be 

36 apyhp Fuipyhuts] Jer K duipy hp; V dup huts 
36 jug ht] ABD FJerOV X pugbint 

36 punypmifbudtpi] DF Jer VX pungpmptbudtp; K pugpnifbwtiy 
37 wkinu | D ujkin 

37 qnpop] ABO qnpé pts; K qnpo 

37 winwyh] Kang h prenp; Byunugus 

37 thunuwinph.] Jer V trwnunp; K om. 

37 bh] Kb poping quay be 

38 npn] V npn pl 

68 Gnu] BK geil 


38 ynylu | K qqnylu 
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40 


quiprpwne qPugwenpe bh} ahefwde, bh owdbby Bybybghp Ure Sopot 
wEuybo quiprppdep. wyuybu bh nduapre shee dbp Gap sfels Guin, be 
winwieh Gobnpag bo pwning Sqn bh funp hl Gudbupbywg bh pagal hls 
plinqug fuacubgup quyu, bh pula wpwpup qduunblugpneéfele dbp Ungis, 


Yuu gh why fb pou bh puunefeheb wipwugkb,* Lh ubp ny punyhdiw dud p, yuud 





39 bh wibimyh .. Gupta] X om. 

39 wsefbstasyis] K gquanflstour gt 

39 Bybybghp] O ybybnbghp; V bybnbyhpt; K np 
39 Guipuinwinut | AK Gwputu it 

40 Lh] Kom. 

41 Gyunupuy] A Kom. 

41 Guihwpkrwg ] K Guifwipby brpupy 

42 fuunubgup] K fuuuby 

42 what] ABD FJer OVX putiaph 

42 wpwpup] X wpup 

43 qh] Vom. 

43 fp priju] X qpmfu 

43 h] BDKom.;Jerh h 

43 pimp fil] BFE Jer KO V pitimpbwts; X qpuiinphite 
43 wpwiughh,] BD F Jer KO V om. 


43 *] X intermittit 





39 Cwipumuiuh] Readings ABO, as well as K, seem to agree on Guipuluwiiuh (are wed), but that 
makes little sense in this context. 
42 wid] The lemma, which appears only in K, is the more classically correct reading; this 


usage may have shifted in post-classical times. 


2i7. 


45 


50 


qh vbpe planed afew ng nel ppg peepee. one bh wh bh 
Branch, bye bh duu pur pty poo oy Soap eda p tiny, way 
np Yngh opownl. wwlwyl tw qukpu nop Wb Phe win quedo fp gpd 
Pulm Paw ferry, BE qhupy ingpleny ple epee ye bf ppdne de wing 
Ghiwt Yuinnigwide, guwfouphp bh ofpbp ned Guo Gtk, be wipe 
Philu wylpwanihe Guunuwink bk appeng fpipng ql unugk dunubyniepelu, gap be 


wy jug [dud feng lng wood & qa gopoby, wponiny wubd bh bwubwg Unpw, 





44 wkpu] K ukp 

44 qpintuuhuiang | AB F O qpurtutug 

44 qhdugprfthity. | K ppg pref pel 

44 bh] V Phe h 

45 fingmih,] K fngnch 

45 h] Kom. 

45 Supiundu] O dupifum| b; B dwpiiun{ 

AG cualpousgis] F susslpouagts lyn 

46 yukpu] Jer K V om. 

46 muh] Jer K V nih qutin 

46 intwinipfit] Jer V tnfwini prin 

46 quipturtuuyp | D quapeturtuny fy; K fr quater tana ny 
47 plnumifbwit) AB pinptbwhts; Jer K plum phous 
47 yngptigny] K ynghgk 

47 pinulmiffitu | Jer KV pimuyn ppt 

48 Ginupm | K Ginupkyr 

49 wlnwayngli | K utp pda 

49 L] Jer qh 

49 duinwiigntepeiu, | K duty nuit 


50 juin [tus li, wit | K wq4 
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55 


Yuu gh quay pug Bbhede dbo. Yuprpne bap wnbbh Gui pl puyu|énfs pu. 
payg quyl gop qopdkwg Pbeh fangnb quay ny Yupbl wnbky: Upp wyuuyhuh 
uipfluywen Guitupbyp bk gpinliwlwhp quukluyl pune polw Ghb bk tap yun 
fuputigh Uunndny Yupny bl wink, bof yupn ppb) wOwenp be prowenp 


puunifébu p. “pug quaje Gg cw bo wewghg bownwly Bpypuynefbw, youl 





51 Yuu] Kom. 

51 guy] Jer wy 

51 puyniffeim |] FV pup niftbutu 

51 Gunpt] KGurp pwpwuhpinp b 
51 purgufinfyph.] Jer KV purguifinfiyp 
52 qnpsbug] F onpoobug 

52 yuyu] Kom. 

52 wnt: |] Jer Vwntiney quiyh 

53 wuppluduow | K weppisalyea 

53 Guwifwpkryp] D Guihwpby pu; F Gu téwpby pu 
53 ghuntuuljwtp | D q purtuslut pts 

53 plilniféfilu ] K om. 

55 *] X resumit 

55 Gui minungeu| Ocbmuinauiyha 
55 Lh] Kom. 


55 Kplpuyrifthw th, | V Eph puynifébwt 





55 Guitmumuuytu] O reading could be a synonym, with connotation ‘solidly’ 
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60 


gh wyy np fb debby pubbuy gow,gpbgue. wht FE wy np Yuipny pbuh quay 
qgunwhby bh Qu Gui prify wnlby dh Gudin qq b fqn pg, So ypuyb~ 
ng Lb fofwdwg. qudbbyb dudwlwhe nowhwunibudp fb ghpu Guu phy, 


Yul gh qawpbwy Guin wiwehbpl app whwhuwinkup Ebb wibbuyb duu 


Wwtgh: Upp quyy ng np E Yup wink, qnp ply dbp wywpup, qh qnp ply 





56 gh wy np] DEX gh wynp hh; Kwyqup gpngu np; Jer V wyunphy 
56 Ukby] X dkbpt; DFO V dtp 

56 piu] K bpt 

56 qgowapkgun.] Jer V youapbyup; K om. 

56 wiGiaup | X wists 

56 np] AB Jerom. 

56 yuyu] Kom. 

57 wntk,] Buntby b 

57 UhuGudnint) K diuGudnin; By Gunn wn by 

57-58 Guypuybeng | K Gunypuny beng 

58 fnowkwiniPbudp | K ffir tb wed ph 

58 f ghpu Gunupky,] Kom;FXh ghpu Sunmphuy; ABh ghp Guu pby 
59 qh] FXom. 

59 fupbuy | VX qu fut 

59 npp] Xap 

59 whwinankup] X whwimnku; V yuyu iinbu p 

59 susafbstaasyis] Vi gussefbstonas gia; Ke gushed 

59-60 dututudugi: | K duntustonduy 

60 qnp] D quip 


60 qnp fly ... qh] Kom. 





57 uhwiGuiinint] The reading in B is garbled, and could also be yuni(uy)?wifnin bl. None of these 


possibilities seem to make sense. 
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gpbgwp gpbgun, gh qudu Goybewewh nebbup quyy gaps pulnifébwiu, gap 
fh duenblwgprcfthebe pbfbpgbay qenwhEwp qftnewbwuniféhibe dwdwiiwbugh f 
Jhgwenuyupwle gong, b ply obpul fp puuniféheb dinbwy ypbgbpbup whywrywp 


puunifbuidp, hb Guu pw gpbgup b ghpu quiyu fly: 





61 Gigbunwuwh] Kumuut be Chie 

61 yuyu] Kom. 

Gl gape Ea 

Gicanal Kaaba 

62 Junnbing prt fele | K dunbigpripbwte 

62 qProwlwin fru] ABO gPrulptut; K quits tne feb te 
62 dufwinujwgit] K duntwinulug 

62 fh] Kh qnpu 

63° yfgueenualuspstin | KK yfrguserad pats 

63 Hngiel DiKeqnng 

63 Lh] Kapntkup b qnpu 

63 fh] K fcumlyy bony 

63 plimphi] K putikup 

63 dinkuy nbykpkwp] Kom. 

64 phimpbudtp,] K pbybpdutp 

64 W] Kut wyunp ply aya porte ply huapp wg prea li p 
64: Listen phi oD hic 

64 ypbgup] F qbpkghup 

64 f ghpu ... fly: ] Kom. 


64 yuyu | B ju 
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65 


70 


Gioowpy bu Vunnétnd wy bb gwiywukp bo ye giny punt, pl lng 
Plu pwd wynnonyh, gop wep fll np fp puri cuddling engbuy fy bpy 
Gutwinwpwd ukoh onnch mf ypu nuh, bo gunpbwy puri Ubynifébwdp, b qh 
Bphgh fponmeuh fp pow pb. bh qe, woh yhobugk qubp pun 
guGhgl, pujuduol ny ply fp ywlgkwy Wey fhilud donwpbpk, bwin ng fly Gulu pba 
quudblyh pugad qnip fp Src Wey nob gu, wy yime fey Mune pruuepurywi le p 


nunbuy fb bay onfug tug fehebe. wyywhuh wipfluuurw bh dbp nupdgnip f 





65 Vuunfttni | K Vunftnuw 

65 nt] Bbqk 

65 gutywukp | K gusty gue 

65 uulyuy] K qual 

65 puntnw | K qenwitsby 

65 pln] K pun 

66 wiphinul np] FX wippinuyunp; K wept, bE np 
67 ubsh] Fuke hf 

67 qhup] X qhish wpbynompbut; FA OJerD K V qhih uybynoniftbwtt 
68 inmtt] ABDKOXumtb 

68 qutp] Bqukpt 

69 fh] OXom. 

69 f yulighuy ... nghly ] Bom. 

69 justly | K pustiguitiby 

69 Ubymphiwh | A bby Pbwtgh 

70 wy] Xom. 

70 thrifty] D Jer K V shrift; O rpriftuat 

ake tr TT DS rani tr 

71 tung] X tu 

71 Snug luge éprlu. | K tug gn pole 


71 wipfliulouce | D K wippi yun 
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75 


Wen fen) Yeon gph, hb qe p qplwpulh qunehh yap fnpby Eup, pnd 
Ewp fp yuu GhugGupfep bo jhe: Geo wipy ulup wok) wy hu quit pow 
ho obfwhg b bpbubhy ppgh Yowprity gpngy, dw gh wAbwy fener ppc de 
2wjng puqnid bby budp, bop dry Guypuuybenni efile nbn bpfynphup bf 
Pugwinpifpbwhh Srilwg UjpEpupl pwpdwp jurdupulwh denuip, bh uyuwp wn 


ho wpeeny qynennpudu Lb qgubyniféhibe sup dudwiliwyhu wyunphl: ti My wip p 





72 qinup] X qinbuy 

72 qpluupwtits] D qpinult; EF GX qpiuhwiits; Jer K V qplputs 

72 qunughh] DF Jer OV qunughlity; K wing hls 

73 Ewp] Jer KV Ep 

73 wuky] A wuby b 

73 wy bo] Xwy b; Khu wy; AB quiy bo 

73 quit] Jer K V uty 

73-74 puwh b bfuwty] DFOVX puwh bk Gigwhg;K puwh b bpyrnig; B paw b Giqwyg; A 
puwh b Gugpy 

74 knbulihy] K bpbuthg op b 

7A gang AB a Aiat 

74 whtwy] Bwhibuy; K why 

75 2Zujny] Kom. 

75 Guynunybinnifhobe | X Gunypuybonn buh; Jer Guypuybenne Phu; K Gory bunt b wll 
76 fuquenpmpbwth ) Jer Puqucnprpbwtu; VX fuqunnprftbwt 

76 din p,] D huutunp 

76 ujuup] Jer ujuwtfulp; F uyuwts; KV ulutif 


77 qhrunnpudu ] AB qhyuunupuwd; DV X qhuipou; F KO qhwonwpwdu 





73-74 puwl bk Ljéuty] The clue to the reading here is the freqent occurrence of fitiwilig; the -wiiyg 
ending is grammatically valid for hj#t but not Ghiug, suggesting that the original reading was in 


fact hE and not fib. 
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80 


qua fowybinw uiwnfunnphwdg) npyku Yup dh ndwhg, wy yhgwenuyu bf 
juqyniiy win juny duty. bong fly quo woh qinwipre ef dog b 
quilwpngne hel fp gfe Bae Ginn ébwhy, wy opp Yuunupkuyp bl q pune 
Pbudp Chi b bap Yon putugh Gunnidny inp bu hwpnyp php hws iw yuh 


wipntbuinfip qpudol uppby, b quidbbwyhb ufo be pulpgh wpyjounwgnt gi bby 





78 npuytu hupobuy nfutg,] Kom; ADFJerOV X npytu hupoky nfwig 
78 wy] FOJerXDK Vuy hi 

78 howunuilyu | K jpgunnul 

79 jwynmitu) Jer K V wuuennitu; DF X puunncihs 

79 wn] FAOXDBVunh 

79 yurnyur | K user; BOX purnyuny 

79 qiinun | K dunn 

79 wah] X wok 

79 qinhuprifthis] X qunupriffetu; K om. 

79 Suny] K qidinwg enyuiprif pele 

80 quilmpnqneepet] Bquthw pgm bwtig; K qurtlu peg repel 
80 fh qfinm fbi Slinmftbwisg, ] Bom. 

80 nnp] Fup 

80 hunnupbuyp] ABD FOX qunnuipbuy pt 

80-81 yfinnifbutp | X qpunnifepcl 

81 inpu] K tnpw hupuinp 

81 ywpnyp] AB huipny; K om. 

81 pkpwwiuhwt} ABDFOVX pkpudwis 

82 qputut] O qqpuututs; DK qputu 

82 uppby, | K uppugpby 

82 ufupwtn] A OB qufiuypwtu; Jer KV upaputie pilng 





78 npuyjku yupdkuy nifwiy,] The reading in B, though ina minority, makes more grammatical 


sense. 
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85 


Pun Wunniwéwinnip guapowgl np unniue ing: bul) ukp puin infudup ubpry 
genni fbwbe quyy pubbwy dw ppriébwdp hb ypbgp qpugnid dnb log pees pele 
qnpy quip wud ayn phwly dud duyge wyunghh, gop fp enby pe nb fu 4 pb wy 
Bh kh nq by Epo quyl fopbwly jhowenah, gop ke dbp dopey quayls selbst yu 
purl Goqwpwpdnifbwidp. b& pubgwp puyng nw went opp Guu 


Ef dudtwbwhwgh hb bby ebwlgh, b wep Goby Ebb py bp ddd bb 





83 unpufuyp | Bouifutuiy 

83 ukpny] A om. 

84 qfunnifbwiw] A qpinmfthwte dkpny X qfunnifbwls; K gy funni ftbuly 
84 quyqu] K uyupust 

84 Lh] JerK Vom. 

84 dunnbig pre fete] F Jer V dunking profi 
G5 iininp |) Cankitiip 

85 Yui] O punt punt 

85 dudutwyugu] K dudtustohug 

85 wyunghy,] ABDEKVX ayunphl 
85 inkyfu] X om. 

86 Efu] Jer K Vom. 

86 fipbuty ] Jer jpupburty 

86 fupbwtiy jhouunul, ... qui] Bom. 
86 uk] A Oukp 

87 pusqrud | K quitstouts 

87 jubywp] F uypbybup 

87 yung] KV X wyng 

88 dudusthugi] Jer K éutustuhug 
88 LbymPbwiigh,] Jer K V thymfthwty 
88 wifi Guukuwy ... Lb] Kom. 


88 dudwinuywgh bk fénowlwiuuygh,] DF Jer VX om. 
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90 


Pnowhutugh, b poy obpe nebbw p fuucuwhupgnrféhele bh pbuniféhebu app unbybwh 
Eh wiybuwy wig hl, pur pub dwpqi pb hb np wok, Gupgghp pnt gouipu pn 
ho wuwughl phy, pun ébpul bho wwondkughtl phg: Up wyyuyjhuh wep pile 


whhwby fun bybwy dbp, b qadbby Gog qpeqdig feng buy Eup, bh quidbboyh 





89 fuualapep ee eft | Kg penal apy nes fe tin 
89 L pliiniffutu | X om. 

omeera arr 

89 inkrybuwl | Vinbybwy; A DK inky bul p 

90 wtwyh,] K dudwinlay 

90 Guingehp | F Sughp 

90 ylupu] DEJerOV pin Guiput; X gouppu; B guipul 
90 pn] Jerom. 

90 pn h] BDFOV om. 

90 pn l ... phy] Xom. 

91 wuwught] K wpuendbughh 

91 wuwugkl pky,] O om. 

91 pby,] AB phy, b 

91 pin] Kom. 

91 Shputt ] K gobpu pn 

91 wwindhugh] K wuwughh 

91 Upy | FX wynn 

91 wyuuyjpup] Bowyuuyfu; X wayyy huh 

91 wiphinuyweou | K wip pind 

92 whp,] A why 


92 qpuruig | X qpuinw lg 





91 wuwugkl] C.f. Deuteronomy 32:7. K’s use of wjuunukugkl here, and yékpu below, follows 


certain versions of the biblical text including that of Zohrab. 
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95 


gudyrihede wpa pGhy Eup, bk dha bh Gt quay nee p wy jpuiprieity 
dong, qa rpupdb) uyuap fo gad Bay pyeninesbw de poi Bp by h yop 
quuykinhh Spbyaph Upuwgeny np wukn, pupdbwy bu okpnebpw puppy ph. gap 
Loubp fuughw) wyng nwhy opp quyu plbby, kb wow inbuwhkwp quulblbubwl 
Gnudwpkwy fp ying pri fbb woinh, b inbuwhkwp kp gh duties qtr] 


ghuyn, bh Grudnwbe bh onapdncde Lb quypwhwounefheub dbgq gnigualehb, b qny Yu 





93 gwhynifpelu] FX gutnfthiip 

93 Lh] Oom. 

93 ww jpupnity| K du puinnits 

94 qnpu] ABDFJerOV X qnn 

94 f qnpo] DF Jer K VX om. 

94 bpypuywendtne bute | K bpypopg mi pbwtgu; O bpypunyuandnftbwtgu; DF Jer V bplpuyw- 
qrifbwhy; Bbpypu wedi ie 

95 thuwginy] BD FV X tpuuwgay K ipuuwgenyh 

95 dkpmiful Bobpnetify 

95 qnpu] Kamp 

96 wyng] AB yuyng 

96 ftnnuip] X fénnbuy; Jer K V om. 

97 wununtwaprfbbt | FX wuantwgpm pbuh; D ywindwg ppb bi; Baan pre ftbw bh 
97 inbuwtikup | K Guykunp 

97 ukp] Kom. 

98 kh] Kh 

98 Grutntu)] BDFOV X Grud; K Gouncity 

98 kh] Kh 

98 dnptmiu] D énpfwtu; K onpniifu; X qonpnitn 


98 quypwhwoneft pele | DF Jer K V qujwhwonifepel; Buypwhwuni Pheu; X wpulwouneitpel 
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100 


hupwpdid dppb bw de fyb pb ph, wy gqepneho fod wonbuge fp Gude 


nEpdbuyul fp yopn popbhh. youl gh woguenp bY wi pu bh dutwiwh pu, wyywybu 


wiguinpp bb dunn p Unpuw, bo qap wiphluw dombebbenpp bu Subrybpdbuy ph, 


wubb whbwenupwdp bu ouncbynp Unpw. Lb bpwhh app Gudyfubugh wld 


nipufunifbwbgh, hb kpwlh opp Wephgbh Gwe wp puynifbwbb Wuunnony: 





99 Sup lretbu de | D Suipyhnifefelu; A dup yneftbw 


99 wuinkugu | ABD FOX jwumbugu 


99-100 Guwinkpdbuyul] X Gutpbpdbuy; K Gutipbpdbuy bh 


100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
102 
102 
102 
102 
103 
103 
103 
103 


h] Kom.; X wtpt f 

aitiguinj | DRO wligunanp 

unipu] X utp 

dunfustul pu, | Jer V dutty; DF K X dunfwtyu 
whgwinpp] FV wiguinppt 

ku] K bu Lb; F V Xom. 

dtninp | D otinciin 

Cutnbpdbuy pi, | X Gutiybpabuyp bh 

Guinbpdbuy pi, wyuybu ... bi] Bom. 

dtninp tnpus.] FOX Stina tnpus; K inp stineip 
bnwth] K bpwhh wd pupbynpougug; V bpulip wydil 
npp] V np 

Cutin fpuybugh] X Gute, puybugbh 

nipwifunifbwigh, ] Jer K V nipufunftbwtig 

npp] Kap 

WEphgbs] K yephgt 

wippuyn butt] AD F Jer puppuyni but; X pup puyniftbwits 
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Appendix B: Translation of excerpts from the 


Chronicle 


Given here is an English translation for the text that appears in appendix A. 
Page references to that text are given in square brackets. The Biblical references 
to certain passages have been marked where they are especially relevant or 
explicitly quoted by Matthew, but the task of a full concordance is not within the 
scope of this thesis. The Bible consulted is the Constantinople edition of 1895, 
although the Zohrab edition of 1805 was also checked wherever a grammatical 


point was at stake. 


First prophecy of Yovhannés Kozein, 478 (1029/30) 


[227] In 478 of the Armenian reckoning (1029/30), in the years of the Greek kaisar 
Vasil, there appeared in the heavens a frightful and horrible sign, and anger 
against all creation. On the third of the month of October at the third hour of 
the day the upper firmament was rent from the east side to the west, the blue 
sky was split in two and a brilliant light was thrown down on the earth from 
the north, and the entire earth trembled with a great shaking; and before the 
light faded there was a shout and a frightful noise over all creation; the sun 
darkened and the stars appeared as if in the middle of the night, and all the 
world was clothed in mourning, and all peoples cried out to God with bitter 
tears. And then after three days all the princes and nobles were assembled by 
order of the Armenian king Yovhannés, and they came before the holy vardapet 


Yovhannés Kozetn, who was a divinely-clothed man who led an angelic life, 
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and was truly full of understanding of apostolic and prophetic writings. And 
when the Armenian princes came to question him and to understand about 
the marvellous spectacle and sign, they saw that the holy vardapet Yovhannés 
had fallen upon his face in sorrow and was crying bitterly. And when they 
questioned him, he gave an answer with bitter spirit and miserable sighs and 
said ‘O children, listen to me; woe and wretchedness to all mankind, for behold 
today is 1000 years since the binding of Satan whom our Lord Jesus Christ 
bound with his holy cross, and particularly with his holy baptism in the Jordan 
river. And now Satan has been freed from his bonds, according to the testimony 
of the vision of John the evangelist, as the angel of God told him that Satan 
would be bound for 1000 years and [228] would then escape his bonds. And 
behold today Satan has been freed from his thousand years of bonds, as this 
is the year 478 in the Armenian era (1029/30). With 552 years gone before, it 
comes to 1030 years; given thirty years up to Christ’s baptism, and there are 
1000 up to today. And now because of this the rending of the heavens has 
occurred. And behold hereafter no one will be able to remain firm in his faith 
in Christ or the commandments of God; neither hayrapet nor vardapet, neither 
bishop nor priest, neither hermit nor coenobite, neither prince nor populace. 
Princes join robbers and thieves and pillagers; judges turn to bribes and unjust 
verdicts. Monks leave the hermitage and cloister, and occupy themselves in 
the distractions of the world, and roam the streets among women; they despise 
prayer and leave their monastic orders, they embrace the habits of the world 
and chase the glory of mankind. In their ruminations they ruminate upon 
demonic songs and, puffed up over their companions, they will say “I know 


the part and the melody and you do not”. And with all this they disturb 
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the order of service. Many will become contemptuous of learning, idle and 
speaking in vain, quarrelsome and accusing. And wherever the truth appears 
to men, then they become stubborn, self-loving, and despisers of their friends, 
tell-tales, informants, liars, proud, glory-seeking, presumptuous, self-conceited, 
gluttonous, wine-loving, and lecherous. My sons, behold henceforth the praise 
of God by men will be obstructed, and the truth will not appear among men. 
Rather, impious princes with terrible vices [will appear], audacious and sinful; 
they will abandon their [spiritual] cares for the [229] well-being of their houses 
and the success of their deeds, and they will constantly engage in drunkenness 
out of their love and desire for the evil and impure vice; hayrapets and bishops 
and priests and monks [will be] lovers of silver rather than lovers of God. My 
children, behold henceforth the will of Satan shall be accomplished among [230] 
the sons of man more than the will of God, which hereafter is to come by means 
of unworthy celebrants. God will rage against these creatures, and in particular 
against those who offer Him [in communion], for Christ [i.e. the host] is to be 
offered by the unworthy and distributed to the unworthy, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ will be more wounded by the unworthy priests than by His torture and 
crucifixion by the Jews, for Satan whom Christ bound has been freed [231] from 
his thousand-year bonds. And this I bid you, my sons, with sighs and a weeping 
and lamenting heart, because many are breaking away from the faith and are 
ostentatiously denying Christ, and because of this darkness takes hold of all 
creation.’ So the holy Armenian vardapet said these things about the sign of the 
consummation of [God’s] wrath, and he discoursed upon many other things 


that would come to pass [232] upon the faithful, and behold all these things 
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were fulfilled one by one by means of the appearance of the furious and dog- 


like nation of Turks, the impious and impure sons of Ham. 


Second prophecy of Yovhannés Kozern, 485 (1036/7) 


[233] In this reckoning and in 485 of the Armenian era, the sun was darkened 
in a terrible and marvellous spectacle. For just as it had been darkened in this 
manner at the crucifixion of Christ, in this same way its light was hidden and 
it was clothed in shadow; and the lights of this world turned to obscurity and 
blackness, and all the heavens like a [234] vaulted arch were bound in darkness, 
and the sun became blackened at midday, and all the stars appeared together as 
if in the middle of the night, and the darkness and obscurity intensified. And 
all creatures cried out together, and all the mountains and hills resounded, and 
the mountains and all the rocks shook with trembling, and the great boundless 
ocean sea undulated with trembling and, sinking into grief, mourned all the 
sons of man. [235] And it happened that when the sons of man saw all this, 
they were terrified from fear like dead men. 

Then a son cried for his father, and a father cried over his sons; young 
children frightened from fear fell into the arms of their parents; the mothers, 
made miserable with a severe inflammation like fire, cried for their children. 
And thus all creatures were terrified, and they were besieged by fear! and they 
could not find a way out; [236] they wondered fearfully at the marvellous sign, 


and were terrified all alike. 





1K reads ‘they were being gazed fixedly at by fear’. 
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Then Lord Petros the hayrapet of the Armenians and the king Yovhannés 
sent respected men to the holy vardapet of the Armenians Yovhannés, who was 
called Kozetn, so that they might find out from him an interpretation of the 
great sign, for he was a holy man and adorned with wondrous asceticism, 
and was an interpreter of the old and new testaments of God, [237] filled 
with scholarly grace. Indeed Grigor Magistros the son of Vasak and the great 
Haykazn Sargis and other nobles of the Armenian nation and other priests were 
sent to the Armenian vardapet, so that they might understand the repetition of 
the frightening sign. 

[238] And it happened that when they went to the Armenian vardapet, they 
found that again he was face-down on the ground in deep sorrow, and the 
ground had become wet with [his] tears; and because of the severity of his grief 
and the bitter sighs which came from his mouth, no one presumed to ask him 
anything, because they saw him in deep grief and [239] in this frightful sorrow’, 
and his tears flowed unceasingly and he beat his breast. And then the Armenian 
princes sat near the vardapet Yovhannés, and up to the sixth hour of the day they 
did not dare to say anything or to ask about the frightful sign, and all those who 
had come to him wept together. 

Then when the Armenian vardapet saw the lamentation of all those who had 
come, opening his mouth he began to speak with sighs and many tears and 
he began [240] to weep for all the nations of the faithful; and he wept for the 
priestly order and the decay in sanctity of the holy sacrament, and he wept 
for the church of God and the destruction of the commandments, in which the 


divine is concealed. 





?Variant reads ‘in frightful sorrows’. 
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And he began to speak thus to the Armenian princes: ”O my glorious sons, 
listen to these words from the wounded and afflicted Yovhannés; for behold 
today [241] 1000 years have passed since the tortures of the crucifixion of Christ, 
and the release of the wicked Belial, whom the Saviour had bound in the Jordan 
river; which was shown to us by the first sign more than fourteen° years ago, 
about which we spoke. And now it has [242] repeated, for first the heavens 
were torn apart and the earth was darkened. And behold in this year the stars 
have been obscured and all creatures were frightened, because henceforth all the 
nations of the faithful in Christ shall be turned to darkness; for hereafter [243] the 
ranks of the holy church of Christ are obscured in all the nations of the faithful. 
They weaken [and turn away] from fasting and prayer, they lack hope for the 
future, fear of the judgement of God is disdained,’ the true faith disappears from 
all nations, the worship of God weakens, they despise the commandments of 
God, they become disobedient to the words of the holy Gospel of Christ; they 
all show themselves opposed to the holy [244] commandments of God, they 
disdain the words of the holy vardapets, and they mock the instructions of the 
canons of the holy hayrapets, and thus many fall from the height of faith and 
despise the doors of the holy church, and because of their laziness in fasting 
and prayer they become blind to the worship of God. Many come under the 


yoke [245] of curses, because they do not heed the advice’ of the divine words 





3 AHL reads ‘tortures of Christ in/at the Crucifixion’. 

4Y reads ‘into the Jordan river’. 

5A reads ‘six’, which almost tallies with the placement of this prophecy within the Chronicle. 
The others (which all lack the beginning of the earlier prophecy, and thus lack context) seem to 
suggest that Kozern made an earlier prophecy in 471 (1022/3). As discussed on p. 89 above, the 
original number probably should have been ‘four’. 

°The comma placement in HIDJLZW gives ‘they lack hope for the future [and] fear of the 
judgement of God; true faith is disdained and disappears...’ 

’G reads ‘they did not believe in the advice’. 
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of the holy fathers. Sons are cursed by their parents for their lack of filial 
submission, parents are tormented by their offspring; the compassion of loving 
friendship shall dry up from fathers and from children. And behold henceforth 
many schisms enter the church of God through the idleness of the hayrapets, 
because they grow feeble and weaken and [246] fail to make an examination of 
their faith and lose their minds. They put aside the faith on account of money, 
and the singing of hymns ceases in the house of God; fear and dreadful awe of 
the judgement of God, on the frightful day which is to come, is dispersed and 
blocked from every mind. They forget the recompense of the righteous and the 
sinful, because they will become sin-loving and covetous of evil ways. They 
come through their desires [247] to the meeting-hall of sins, for behold the earth 
will be corrupted by kings and princes and leaders. The leaders and princes will 
become bribe-lovers and liars and perjurers, and by means of their bribe-taking 
they pervert justice concerning the rights of the poor. And because of this God is 
even more provoked to anger against them, for they cultivate their governance 
and rule for [earthly] recognition and not agreeably to God. And they rule 
imperiously over their district[s], neither guiding nor teaching with the fear of 
God, as the holy apostle Paul commanded. Princes and [248] judges [will be] 
more whore-loving than God-loving and they come to despise holy matrimony, 
and they surround themselves with vice through fornication, and embrace the 
destruction of their own peers. They glorify traitors and thieves, they unjustly 
plunder the possessions of the working people, [they are] merciless concerning 
upright judgements. My sons, behold henceforth the doors of the holy church 
will be shut due to the hostility of the leaders, [249] and the ranks of the holy will 


disappear from every nation; and out of avarice they give consecration to many 
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unworthy men and bring all the impure men into the ranks of the priesthood. 
And then Christ is celebrated in the Mass by the unworthy priests, and many 
take communion from Him unworthily, not for salvation but for damnation and 
loss of the soul. And wherever throughout the nations there is a true celebrant 
of the holy mystery of Christ, through him God has mercy on the land. 

[250] Sons, they wound the holy and the virtuous, and they turn away the 
pure from the priesthood for want of money, they do not give consecration 
[to them]. And as we said fourteen® years ago at the appearance of the other 
sign, many slacken from the faith of the worship of God, because many of the 
priests [251] and monks weaken from their monastic lives. They will come to 
desire vice; in their musings they ponder diabolical deeds. Monks flee from 
the hermitages and shun the holy company of hermits, and disdain and despise 
the customs of the early monks; they will become disturbers of the holy orders 
and of monastic ways; they flee from the sound of the singing of psalms to 
God. All these things will occur, my sons; in this nation the leaders of the 
land will overflow with avarice,’ and they call forward all the [252] fallen and 
those separated from the grace of the Son of God and put them in the priestly 
orders, and they establish all these wretched ones as head and principal over the 
assembly of God; and they know not what they do, because they are blinded by 
the intensity of their avarice. And moreover I have this to say: that behold 
henceforth Christ will be afflicted with a great wound by unworthy priests, 
greater than his crucifixion and torture by the Jews, for what was omitted by 


them will be accomplished by these; [253] and one will hear, “Friend, why have 





5Here all witnesses retain ‘fourteen’, although A previously emended the number to ‘six’. 
°This could well be reference to the katholikos of the time, Petros Getadarj. See Mahé, 
‘L’Eglise arménienne’, 526. 
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you come to this wedding?”' Then, tying him by the feet and tying him by the 
hands, they drag him to the outer darkness, and his possessions are heaped in 
perdition upon him. 

My sons, behold all this will happen in the final era; for Satan whom 
Christ bound with his cross has been freed from his thousand-year bonds; and 
henceforth true believers in Christ will appear standing against him [254] in 
battle, for he must battle against the saints who, protected by the commandment 
of God, stand in the ranks of the true confession of Christ our God, and who 
exist throughout all nations. Hereafter there are invasions by foreigners,!! the 
cursed sons of K‘am, the filthy forces of the Turks, upon the Christian nations, 
and all the earth is consumed by the edge of the sword. All the [255] nations 
of the faithful in Christ pass through famine and captivity. Many districts 
become depopulated. The power of the saints will disappear from the earth. 
Many churches are razed to their foundations. The mystery of Christ’s cross 
will be suppressed. As impiety proliferates, the feast days of the saints will be 
suppressed. Sons are provoked against fathers, fathers develop hatred toward 
sons, brothers will arise against each other, through murder and bloodshed 
they strive to destroy one another. They deny the compassion and love of 
brotherhood, [256] the blood of their brotherhood will dry up, and through such 
deeds they become like the infidel. And the land is troubled by infidel nations, 





10HL restores the original verse: “why have you come in here when you have no wedding 
garment?’ C.f. Matthew 22:11-14. 

"DIJWZ (possibly together with C) reads ‘...confession of Christ our God; this was the reason 
that the sun darkened. Those who stand for this nation henceforth will become deliverance from 
outsiders...’ HL preserves ‘invasion’ rather than ‘deliverance’; it is unclear which reading the 
scribe intended. 
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and the plants of the field are clothed in bloody dew, and for 60 years the earth 
will be desolated through sword and captivity. 

And then the nation of valiant ones will come, known as Franks, and with 
a multitude of troops they will take the holy city Jerusalem, and the holy tomb 
[257] that held God is freed from captivity. 

And after this the earth is ravaged for 50 years by the forces of the Persians 
through sword and captivity, and [it will be] seven times more than what the 
faithful have already suffered, and all the nations of the faithful in Christ are 
terrified.’ And the forces of the Romans will be in despair over the multitude 
of tribulations. They suffer much death and massacre at the hands of the [258] 
Persian nation; they slaughter the most elite of the brave soldiers with sword 
and captivity, until the Roman forces despair of salvation. And after fifty years 
they begin to strengthen little by little; and wherever there are remnants of the 
former armies, year after year they advance and settle as lieutenants in the lands 
and districts. 

[259] Then as if waking from sleep the king of the Romans arises and comes 
like an eagle against the Persian forces with a fearful multitude like sand on 
the shore of the sea. He will come inflamed like fire, and out of fear of him 
all creatures tremble, and the Persians and all the foreign forces shall take their 


flight’’ to the other side of the great Gihon" river. 





PHL reads ‘behold all the nations of Christ’s faithful dwell.’ 

13Punctuation in J reading gives ‘all creatures and the Persians and all people tremble, and 
the foreign forces shall take flight’. 

“The Armenian form of this name is Jahuni. Dostourian has taken it to refer to the Pyramus 
river in Cilicia, which is known in Arabic as the Jeyhan, but the pseudo-Methodian origin of 
this prophecy renders that implausible. The Gihon, one of the four rivers flowing from Eden 
(c.f. Genesis 2:13) and referred to as ‘the river of Persia’ by the Syriac historian Bar Hebraeus 
(Hebraeus, The chronicle of Gregory Abii ‘l Faraj, 196), is a much more plausible identification. 
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[260] And then the Roman king will take and rule the whole land for many 
years; and all the earth will receive renewal, and the foundation for building 
will be laid, and so it will be renewed like after the flood. The offspring of men 
and beasts multiply, fountains will gush forth streams of water, the fields bear 
more fruit than before. And thereafter famine’ will fall on the Persian land for 
many years, [261] until they attack and consume each other. And out of fear 
of the might of the Roman king many Persian princes will leave their cities and 
districts, and will take flight without a battle to the other side of the Gihon river. 
And [the Romans] will take all their collections of gold and silver accumulated 
over many years, and all the multitude of treasures [heaped up] like dirt or 
piles of stones in such measure, [262] from the Persian land, and bear them off 
to the Roman land. And they will take all the boys and girls and women to the 
Roman land in captivity. The nation of the Persians will become desolate and 
depopulated by the forces of the Romans, and all the sovereignty of the earth 
will settle in the hand of the Roman king.’ 

Thus spoke the holy vardapet Yovhannés and, letting them go, sent the 


Armenian princes away in peace, and they went to their own land. 


Author’s prologue to Book Two 


[263] Now indeed up to this point, through fatiguing and laborious examina- 
tion, we have found out and written this historical work about [the events of] 100 
years, which we have put together [after] having enquired for a long time, from 


a number of eye- and ear-witnesses who were born in years past, and through 





I5F reads ‘Zion’. 
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the readers of earlier historians which have become [264] eyewitness to all these 
occurrences and troubles that the Armenian people have borne because of their 
sins. Now I have considered this many times, to write for this later time about 
the violent massacres, this dreadful wrath, which the Armenian nation bore at 
the hands of the hairy and filthy Etimnac‘ik‘ nation of the Turks, [265] and of 
their Roman brothers. And because of this it became necessary to my mind to 
find [K: see] this work completed through ceaseless research, like for something 
reckoned great. And because of this I made a collection and I wrote up to this 
point about the three nations and about the hayrapets and about various other 
enquiries concerning nations and kings, of which I spoke earlier, and which later 
we will yet call the beginning of the end, which [266] came to pass in the days of 
our fathers, who had often seen [these things] with their own eyes. So indeed I 
had this intention, and for eight years I was engaged in unceasing research, and 
I was eager to put all this in writing as witness and as a document, so that all 
these eras might not perish in evil bitterness and be forgotten. And therefore I, 
Matt‘éos Urhayec‘i, amonk, have reckoned as nothing [267] my work of labour, 
but I leave this record for those who love chronicles, so that when they enter 
into an examination of past times, they will easily be able to find the times and 
the epochs,’° and they might learn of the fulfilment of wrath over the eras, and 
having pondered that, they might remember the severe divine wrath which we 
received in return for our sins from the righteous judge [268] God; and the ruin 
of the faithful everywhere because of these [sins] and the punishment which our 
Lord God imposed on us by means of an impious nation; and indeed we did not 


want the threats and warnings [made] to us from God to be forgotten. Now it 





leyVKJer reads ‘they will find easily useful’. FX ‘they will easily do by slow degrees’. 
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is fitting, always and ever, to heed the warning of our God, and again we turn 


back to the same punishment!” 


for frequent sins, a consequence which we have 
received as we [269] deserved. We have that and even more to say to you of 80 


years about the labour of Matt‘éos Urhayec‘i, the elder of a monastery. 


Author’s prologue to Book Three 


[270] From the 400th year to the 550th we have collected in this book the deeds 
spanning 150 years'® and, having fallen silent in this place, we have ceased our 
productive!’ investigation, for we left this battle of minds and struggle of wills 
to others, and while we withdrew and gave way [271] to men of wit and wise 
and artful scholars, according to the words of the holy apostle Paul, who said ‘If 
someone has a revelation, let the first keep silent’.2” And it was in the reign of the 
Armenian katholikoi Lord Grigor and Lord Barset when the beginning of this 
world history first arose. And it was in [the era of] the Roman patriarchate of 
Nicholas at Constantinople, and of the Antiochene patriarchate of Yovhannés, 
[272] and of the patriarchate of Simeon in Jerusalem, and of the patriarchate of 
Yovhannés in Alexandria, and of the patriarchate of Athanasios of the Syrian 
nation. And from Adam there were 6610 years of time, but we took no notice of 
the ten years with respect to this chronicle and, having neglected [it], [273] we 
were far from artfulness in writing. And when we saw every day the severe 
divine wrath poured out upon the Christians, and [that] year after year the 


strength of the armies of the faithful passed away and fell, we saw that no 





7K reads ‘again we frequent the same punishment’. 

18K reads ‘the eras one after another’ or ‘according to the eras’. 
VA reads ‘skilful, artful’. 

0¢.f. 1 Cor. 14:30. 
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one had the intention to pursue this or to collect [it] in writing, so that there 
might be a record of this destiny and tribulation for future times, for the good 
era, when God will give what he promised in the later time, when God will 
give to the faithful the era that will indeed be full of every joy. So we then 
forged [274] ahead with great joy as if this were commanded to me by God, 
to thus collect these things in writing and to leave this record for the future. 
And although this is not adorned with spiritual prowess or spiritual artfulness 
or any gleam”! of virtue, still [it is] the admonishment of the Lord; because of 
the sins of all nations, through [our] transgressions, we moved the Lord God 
against us in anger, and [275] we received this chastisement from him through 
his staff. And now it is necessary and proper that those living in this time not 
forget this, but write and record it for those to come—that this is the fruit of 
sins which our fathers sowed and collected sevenfold. And because of this I, 
Matt‘éos, who am unworthy of the mercy of God,” spent many years in diligent 
research and, having collected [records] with a valiant will in the Mesopotamian 
city of Urha, I wrote up to this point, and there still lies ahead [the history] of 


30 years to collect in writing.” 


Now truly this was a work for vardapets and 
skilled scholars and [276] not for our weakness nor for our sparse knowledge. 
But this is God’s habit, that He requires** some useful work from the weak and 


the inconsequential;” just as we see the hives of bees”° and we marvel at their 
q J 


organisation, for despite their nothingness, from their light bodies all the sons 





“Jer reads ‘shoots, offspring’. 

22K VJer reads ‘I Matthew who am unworthy, through the mercy of God [have spent many 
years...]’ 

3BX reads ‘collected in writing’. 

4K reads ‘he declares / expresses’. 

2K reads ‘humble/ inferior’. 

26V reads ‘hives of sins’; OX reads ‘hives of sinners’. 
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of man enjoy their sweetness, and their products are presented for [use of] the 


7 or also the dead worm which comes 


saints, and it is praised before kings; 
back to life and, through its labours, [277] decorates the kings and princes in 
all sorts of colours, and all the churches are enriched with various ornaments. 
Thus boldness has taken our weakness, and we have spoken this before rhetors 
and mighty philosophers and the deeply wise and well-versed researchers, and 
we have recommended our history to them, so that they might cast [it] into the 
furnace and carry out an examination, and we do not oppose [this], because 
[278] we have no insolence toward those who are knowledgeable. [We are] also 
like that frail bird, although with its voice it is the equal of many, still it is weak 
of body: the one called the swallow. Nevertheless it bears a resemblance to our 
endeavours in its amazing work of nest-building,” in the way in which it builds 
this home from nothing and fixes it high up without any foundation; it applies 
itself with diligence to the labour of carrying mud and straw, and it guarantees 
very firm stability and could give [the nest] as an inheritance to its sons, and it 
is impossible for other stronger birds” to do this. I speak of the eagle and the 
like, [279] for the high-soaring birds do other valourous deeds with great ability, 
but they cannot do that thing which the frail bird does. Now in this manner 
the intelligent and the learnéd are able to conduct all [sorts of] examinations 
of the old and new testaments of God, and to clarify them through awesome 
and brilliant examination, but this I shall say certainly and without doubt, for 
[280] this was sketched out having been researched by us. It was impossible 


for anyone else to find this or to make a collection [in writing] about all the 





27K reads ‘kings and princes’. 
28 AB reads ‘amazing work of nature’. 
2°K reads ‘nations’. 
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various nations and kings, hayrapets and princes, [and] to gather all the eras 
chronologically, because the forerunners who were eyewitnesses to all the eras 
have died and fallen away. Indeed no one is able to do this thing that we did, 
for what [281] we wrote is written, because for 15 years we have been engaged 
in this work of research. Having read compositions,*” we found the dates of the 
eras in colophons of books, and having entered into research with old men we 
have engaged ceaselessly in research, and when we had collected"! these things 
we wrote them in this book. 

[282] And so I, Matt‘éos, became passionate about this and I wished to 
return” along that same thematic thoroughfare, like one who roamed for many 
years about the great universal ocean sea, and was driven mad by many 
tribulations, and after the tempest would go to his home in peace. And upon 
contemplation he might remember his love of great profit, then he bears nothing 
in mind of his past troubles, and with great eagerness hastens to return to the 
same sea-voyaging. So by this example let us also return to [283] the point in the 
book at which we left off, and we found the earlier text®’ that we had left, when 
we were in the year 550. And so we began to speak about another 27 years and 
there are 30 years to the end of this book, for the [years of the] Armenian era have 
grown amid many tribulations; and we returned to that patriarchate of Lord 


Grigor and to the Greek reign of Alexios with willing mind, and we began* to 





3°K reads ‘this composition’. 

31X reads ‘captured’. K has a substantially different reading here: ‘...and things that we sought 
in colophons, and things that we investigated through unceasing pursuit of conversation with 
old men; therefore having collected so many things through a great deal of work we wrote them 
[down].’ 

2K reads ‘I am/stand to find’. 

33D EFGX reads ‘natural’. 

34K reads ‘passed’. 

The punctuation in B gives ‘willingly. And mindfully we began’ 
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narrate the massacres and the tribulations of those evil times. And we did not 
do [284] this out of vainglory, as some have supposed, but [as] a record and 
as a warning” to the future. And I have paid no heed to weakness of mind or 
incapacity for the understanding of experience, but those who are accomplished 
with knowledge of the Old and New Testaments of God are able to purify the 
words with grammatical skill, and to elucidate all the mistakes in the words 
[285] according to the God-given grace which was granted to them. Now we 
researched this with purity according to our simple understanding and we 
wrote many compositions which we found about the tribulations of those times, 
which were written in various places and had left that record of their own, and 
we collected all of it with great solicitude, and we heard from’’ other respectable 
men who comprehended the times and the troubles, and unerringly understood 
the times and [286] the epochs, and we held interviews and examinations of old 
men who were well-acquainted with years past, according to the words of the 
prophet who says ‘Question*® your fathers and they will speak to you, question 
old men and they will tell you.’ Now in this way we have been tireless, and have 
abandoned all the concerns of our [own] affairs, and [287] have disdained all 
our [own] desires, and constantly held this struggle in mind, so again we began 
the work of world history according to the blessed vardapet Gregory of Nyssa 
who said ‘again I, an old man, am in this arena.’ And so, waiting for someone 
else, we abandoned this enquiry, and indeed we saw everyone shrink from this 
history-writing, and we saw that time continued to pass, and the outpouring 


and trickling and diminution of time was evident to us, and that there is no [288] 





36JerKV reads ‘rebuke’. 
37F reads ‘we whistled’. 
38F reads ‘Bark’. 
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cessation of mankind upon the earth, but it has made clear the transformation 
of the present into the future. For these years and times are transient, just as 
their offspring are transient, and in this way eternity is the future, and thus its 
offspring is endless. And blessed are those who have attained that joy, and 


blessed those who partake of the feast of the kingdom of God. 
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Appendix C: Lists of rulers of the period 


Byzantine 


945-59 
959-63 
963-9 
969-76 
976-1025 
1025-8 
1028-34 
1034-41 
1041-2 
1042 
1042-55 
1055-6 
1056-7 
1057-9 
1059-67 
1067-71 
1071-8 
1078-81 
1081-1118 
1118-43 


Armenian 


928-52 
952-77 
977-89 
989-1020? 
1020?-41 
1020?—40 
1042-5 


emperors, 952-1129 


Constantine VII Porphyrogenitos 
Romanos II 

Nikephoros II Phokas 

John I Tzimiskes 

Basil II 

Constantine VIII 

Romanos III Argyros 
Michael IV the Paphlagonian 
Michael V the Caulker 

Zoe and Theodora 
Constantine IX Monomachos 
Theodora 

Michael VI Bringas 

Isaac I Komnenos 
Constantine X Doukas 
Romanos IV Diogenes 
Michael VII Doukas 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates 
Alexios I Komnenos 

John II Komnenos 


kings in Ani, 952-1045 


Abas I 

ASsot II Otormac 
Smbat II 

Gagik I 
Yovhannés-Smbat I 
Asot IV Kaj 

Gagik II 
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Appendix D: List of all known manuscripts 


Manuscripts containing full texts of the Chronicle 








Stemma ref Manuscript number Date 

V Venice 887 (Mekhitarist library) 1590-1600 

W Vienna 574 (Mekhitarist library) 1601 

F Matenadaran 1731 1617 

J Matenadaran 5587 1617 

B Matenadaran 1767 (VatarSapat FP) 1623 

P Paris 191 (Bibliotheque Nationale) 1642-47 

D Matenadaran 3519 (VatarSapat ‘r) 1647 

H Matenadaran 1768 before 1661 

Cc Matenadaran 3071 (VatarSapat U) 1651-61 

L London OR5260 (British Library) 1660 

I Matenadaran 1769 1664 

xX Venice 901 1669 

A Matenadaran 1896 (VatarSapat base) 1689 

K Bzommar 449 1699 
Rome 25 (Armenian Hospice) 17th c. 

E Matenadaran 3520 (VatarSapat b) 17th c. 

Y Venice 913 17th c. 

Z Venice 917 17th c. 
Jerusalem 1107 (St. James) 17th c. 
Jerusalem 1051 (unknown) 
Jerusalem 3651 17th c. 

O Oxford MsArm e.32 (Bodleian Library) 1700-5? 
Matenadaran 8232 1709 
Matenadaran 8159 1716-19 

QO Paris 200 1728 
Bzommar 644 1775-1805 
Matenadaran 2855 18th c. 
Matenadaran 3380 18th c. 
Vienna 243 18th-19th c. 
Venice 986 1830-5 
Matenadaran 8894 1848 
Matenadaran 6605 1849 

G Matenadaran 2644 (VatarSapat +) 1850-7 
Matenadaran 2899 19th c. 
Vienna 246 19th c. 
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Manuscripts containing excerpts of the Chronicle 








Manuscript number Date 
Bzommar 430 1323 
Matenadaran 6686 1582 
Paris 140 1652 
Matenadaran 1775 1671 
Matenadaran 1781 1756 
Oxford MsArm d.7 18th c. 
Munich 9 (Staatsbibiothek) 1801 
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119. The Barony of Kilikian Armenia, 1080-1199 (after B. H. Harut’yunyz 
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©Robert H. Hewsen. Armenia: A Historical Atlas. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1997. 
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